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This report has been prepared by the General Staff, War 
Office, from the latest information available. Apart from 
the coastal area of Libya the country remains largely un- 
explored and information, even from Italian sources, 
difficult to obtain as the colony is only in the early stages 
of development. The greater part of the sources of informa- 
tion, including maps, being Italian, the Italian spelling of 
place names, etc., has been adhered to throughout the report. 

It is requested that any errors, omissions, or changes in 
conditions, may be brought to the notice of the Director of 
Military Operations and Intelligence, The War Office. 


J. G. DILL, 
Lieutenant-General, 


Director of Military Operations 
and Intelligence. 


Tre War Office, 
August, 1936. 





CHAPTER I 


HISTORY 


The early history of Libya may be divided into the 
following periods :— 
(i) The period of Phoenician 700 B.c.-145 B.c. 
colonization. 
(ii) The period of Roman domi- 146 B.c.—a.p, 450 
nation. 
(iii) The invasion of the Vandals a.p. 450—4.p. 533 
(iv) The Byzantine restoration A.D. 533-a.p. 643 


(v) The Moslem domination .. A.D. 643-4.D.1912 
(a) The Arab conquest. 
(6) The Berber dynasty. 
(c) The Turkish conquest. 
(d) The domination by the Caramanli. 
(e) Restoration of Turkish power. 
(vi) Cession to Italy and Italian _A.D.1912-present 
colonization. day. 


From 1835 onwards, events are related in more detail. 
In this year the Turks intervened in Cirenaica, overthrew 
the power of the Caramanli, a powerful Moslem dynasty, 
and undertook the administration of the country from 
Constantinople. The peoples of the interior, however, con- 
tinued to live according to their traditional customs, ignoring 
the Turkish laws and from time to time even opposing their 
application with armed force. The Turks were then com- 
pelled to retain a measure of control by playing off the 
various religious fraternities against each other in accordance 
with their varied interests and points of view. This state 
of affairs did not, however, cause them much uneasiness. 
All that they really desired was to have a preponderating 
control in Libya, with which to confront other European 
States and the Moslem world. Their efforts, therefore, were 
limited to enforcing the payment of the various taxes and 
tributes which they imposed on the population. This was 
carried out by administrative employees appointed by the 
Central Government at Constantinople. These employees, 
supported by small garrisons in the more important centres, 
not only collected the taxes but also augmented their own 
salaries chiefly by peculation. 

The Arab tribes were not only perpetually at war with 
one another but as a body hated the Turks. Continual 
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rebellions broke out against Turkish rule and were only 
ineffectively suppressed. The acquisition of Tunis by the 
French in 1881, however, materially affected the outlook of 
the inhabitants and caused them to forego, temporarily, all 
local strife in order to form a league, the object of which 
was the defence of Islam in general and of Libya in particular 
against the Christians. In the interior the Turks preferred 
to adopt a policy of laissez-faire to that of making agreements 
with the tribes. Consequently the Ottoman rule never 
succeeded in being effective beyond the small urban centres 
and their immediate neighbourhood, and never really pene- 
trated to the territory of the nomad tribes and semi-nomad 
Bedouins. 

In 1901, by an agreement with France, Italy secured the 
right to a free hand in Tripolitania on the condition that she 
renounced all interference in Morocco. It was then generally 
thought that Italy would occupy Tripolitania, but for the 
time being she contented herself with economic penetration, 
procuring from Turkey a monopoly of concessions in both 
Tripolitania and Cirenaica. 

At last, in 1911, the activity of France in Morocco and 
the Agadir incident forced Italy to the conclusion that the 
time had come to seize her last chance of gaining a foothold 
in North Africa. In September, 1911, she found a pretext 
for a declaration of war against Turkey. Two reasons were 
put forward :— 


(i) That in the autumn of 1911, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador at Rome was recalled and no successor was 
nominated. Italy chose to regard this action as an 
attempt by Turkey to break off diplomatic relations. 


(ii) That during the same period a ship was sent to 
Tripoli from Constantinople carrying a large cargo of 
arms and ammunition and a certain number of troops. 
Italy pretended to see in this action a threat to the lives 
and property of Italian subjects in Libya and accused 
Turkey of fomenting the religious fanaticism of the 
Libyan Moslems by the disembarkation of troops and 
war material. 

An ultimatum was sent to Turkey demanding the prompt 
recall of the ship and requiring a reply within 24 hours. 
As no reply was forthcoming within this period the Italian 
Ambassador at Constantinople presented the Grand Vizier 
with a declaration of war. It is interesting to note that the 
special mobilization of the Italian Army which followed was 
the first experiment in a mobilization on so large a scale 
since the campaigns for the unity of Italy. 
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At the outset the towns of Tripoli and Tobruch were 
occupied by Italian Naval forces. In October, 34,000 Italian 
troops were landed in Libya and on the 23rd of that month 
were heavily attacked near Tripoli by the Turks, and, some- 
what to their surprise, by the Arabs as well. The course of 
the campaign was prejudiced by the failure of the Italian 
Government either to gauge the determination with which 
the Turks would resist the seizure of the Colony, or to 
foresee that the attitude of the Arabs would be hostile. 
Apart from this failure to judge the situation correctly, 
embarrassing limitations were laid upon the military authori- 
ties. Consequently the campaign practically developed into 
a defence of the towns already occupied. 

The outbreak of the Balkan War, rather than defeat in 
Libya, induced Turkey to sign the Treaty of Lausanne on 
18th October, 1912, by which she agreed to cede Tripolitania 
and Cirenaica to Italy. The end of the war did not leave 
Italy in occupation of the whole country, but only of a 
fringe along the coast. In this area the Italians set up an 
administrative system which corresponded as far as possible 
with that in force under the Turks, and which they hoped 
to extend to the hinterland as soon as these districts became 
reconciled to, or could be forced to accept, Italian rule. In 
December, 1912, a special ministry, distinct from the Foreign 
Office, was appointed at Rome to deal with colonial affairs 
and in the following month Tripolitania and Cirenaica were 
declared to be under separate Governments, each Colony to 
be presided over by a governor having full civil and military 
power. Each of these territories was divided into provinces, 
which were again sub-divided into departments. The pro- 
vincial commissioner was to be an Italian official but his 
subordinates were to be chosen from the native population, 


Although peace had been concluded with Turkey the war 
in Libya was carried on independently by the native chiefs. 
In 1914, German agents were very active fomenting unrest 
among the natives. Risings took place at Nalut and in the 
Fezzan, the latter being promptly evacuated by the Italians. 
In the Spring of 1915 the rebels, assisted by German and 
Turkish officers, were encamped at Gasr Bo Hadi (south of 
Sirte) where they were attacked by 6,000 Italian and native 
troops. The natives deserted and the Italian force, after 
very severe losses, fell back on Sirte. In November, 1915, 
instigated and assisted by Turks and Germans, the Senussi 
invaded Egyptian territory, but on this occasion were 
defeated by British troops on the coast west of Alexandria 
and were driven out of Egypt. The main body of rebels 
now established its headquarters at Azizia, collected their 
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forces and drove the Italians out of the last two inland towns 
which they possessed—namely, Nalut and Gadames. 


In May, 1919, while the Italian forces were still confined 
to the coastline, a treaty of peace was signed with the Arab 
leaders, by which the Military Governors of Tripolitania and 
Cirenaica were to be replaced by civil governors, and each 
colony was to be given a House of Deputies, one deputy 
for every 20,000 inhabitants, and an Upper House of eight 
members. The Italians hoped to placate the country by 
this grant of the constitution and by good government, but 
although they took great credit in their Press for their 
liberal ideas, it would appear more probable that they were 
forced to grant a constitution as the result of the lengthy 
period of unsuccessful warfare, a serious cause of trouble in 
Tripolitania being the rivalry of the opposing chiefs. The 
granting of the constitution was not as effective in over- 
coming the opposition of the Arab chiefs as its framers had 
hoped and the situation remained unsatisfactory throughout 
1921, in which year several skirmishes took place between 
the Italians and Arabs. Considerable difficulty was being 
experienced in finding sufficient troops for the continued 
occupation of Libya and so in November, 1921, it was 
decided to raise 10,000 Italian volunteers, 7,000 for Tripoli- 
tania and 3,000 for Cirenaica. At this time in Tripolitania 
the Italian troops were in occupation of the coastal towns 
between Zuara and Homs, and of the hinterland to a distance 
of about 25 miles. The total strength of the Italian garrison 
was about 14,000. In Cirenaica they held the coastal towns 
between Bengasi and Tobruch and the hinterland to a 
similar depth, as in the sister colony. The Italian garrison 
in Cirenaica was about 10,000. At the close of the year the 
situation in both colonies, though not satisfactory, was 
comparatively calm. 

Up to the beginning of 1922 the limit of Italian occupation 
of Tripolitania towards the east was the town of Homs. It 
was then decided that this limit should be extended and 
that Misurata Marina should be occupied in the hope that 
the chiefs of the interior would resign themselves to a fait 
accompli and would be convinced of the futility of continuing 
the struggle. Apparently assurances to this effect were 
given by the Arabs of the Nationalist Party themselves. 
Immediately after landing, letters were dispatched to the 
various chiefs, including those of Misurata and Tarhuna, 
expressing the goodwill of the Italian Government and 
explaining that the reason for the occupation of the port 
was to re-establish trade and good relations, Similar 
assurances were given in pamphlets distributed by aeroplane 
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over the district. To the surprise of the Italians, however, 
the Arabs showed no signs of submission or of any wish to 
establish friendly relations. The half measures subsequently 
taken by the Italians in their efforts to pacify the rebels 
encouraged the Arabs, particularly those round Tripoli and 
the chiefs of Tarhuna and Urscefana, to oppose them still 
further. The commercial outlook was gloomy and business 
with the interior was almost at a standstill. It was obvious 
that the Italian lack of policy and inability to show a firm 
hand was gradually producing a state of affairs over which 
they would shortly have no control. The colony was, in 
fact, rapidly drifting into a complete state of chaos. 

During 1922, Mussolini and his Fascist Government came 
into power. He saw that Italy could never drive home her 
claims for expansion until Rome had established its rule 
finally and unmistakably over all Libya. He further saw that 
diplomacy must be backed, not by a neglected garrison 
virtually besieged in the town of Tripoli, but by a bold 
forward policy and by the permanent occupation of the 
Fezzan and Cufra. From 1924 until 1928, operations con- 
tinued, having as their object this southerly penetration. In 
1929, further operations resulted in the Italian occupation of 
Sciueref and the destruction of the forces of two rebel native 
chiefs. The most tangible result of these operations was the 
effective disarmament of all the nomads, who had presented 
a grave danger to the Italian advance towards the south. By 
the beginning of 1930, the Italian troops had brought their 
line as far south as the 25th parallel. 

In 1923, the Fascist Government having decided to re- 
conquer Cirenaica, sent General Bongiovanni to the colony 
with instructions to warn the Senussi that a complete 
demobilization of their armed forces must take place. As the 
Senussi failed to comply, a campaign was begun against 
them in March. A month later the Italians occupied 
Agedabia, the strong point of the Senussi and headquarters 
of the Emir. During the same month General Bongiovanni 
declared that all agreements between Italy and the Senussi 
fraternity were at an end. After the taking of Agedabia 
further military operations were undertaken to the south of 
Bengasi against the leader of the rebels, Omar E] Mukhtar, 
who had attracted to his forces large groups of peoples 
theoretically under Italian domination. The war extended 
throughout the whole of the Gebel during 1924, was con- 
tinued in 1925, and culminated in 1926 in the occupation 
of Giarabub. 

During 1926, General Bongiovanni was injured in a flying 
accident and was succeeded by General Mombelli; the 
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latter adopted the policy of occupying with strong garrisons 
certain positions in the interior of the colony. He then 
organized a system of advanced bases in order to give the 
troops a wider radius of action and a longer period of activity. 
During 1927 and 1928, operations took place in the Gebel 
and for the occupation of the oases of the 29th parallel. 
These operations, brought to a successful conclusion, inflicted 
a mortal blow against the rebel forces in the Gebel, and 
succeeded in reducing certain warlike tribes to submission, 
though the rebellion itself was by no means suppressed. 
Even at the end of 1928 the rebels of the Gebel were still 
under the orders of Omar El Mukhtar, and the native peoples 
were in league with them. The Egyptian frontier being 
completely open they were able to use the town of Sollum 
as a supply base. In 1929 operations were continued, the 
Italians employing for the first time motor columns of Ford 
cars against the rebels, who were intent on raiding the 
livestock of the normally peaceful native tribes. Meanwhile 
frequent conferences took place between the leader of the 
Senussi and the Italian generals, but no final result was 
achieved, 

At the beginning of 1930, General Graziani, who had 
spent the previous nine years in the pacification and dis- 
armament of the tribes in the interior of Tripolitania, was 
transferred to Cirenaica as vice-governor. Here his first 
task was to suppress the Senussi rebellion, which had for 
so long been kept alive by Omar El Mukhtar. Graziani 
quickly realized that Omar El Mukhtar was able, despite 
frequent and serious losses, to keep his forces upon a war 
footing, because he forced the native population to furnish 
him continually with fresh supplies of men, arms, ammuni- 
tion and money. Graziani’s first task, therefore, was to 
carry out a thorough disarmament of the population. At 
the same time he determined to separate the nominally 
peaceful natives of the Gebel from the Senussi by cutting 
off all communication between them, To this end he created 
large concentration camps along the coast. Omar, however, 
transferred his base of supplies across the Egyptian frontier 
and so out of Graziani’s reach. Graziani replied by con- 
structing 190 miles of barbed wire entanglement along the 
Cirenaican—Egyptian frontier and claimed that his scheme 
justified its expense on three grounds :— 

(a) That it crushed the rebellion ; 


(b) that it created a customs’ barrier which would 
stop contraband trade ; 

(c) that it influenced the authorities in Egypt to 
co-operate in controlling the refugee rebels from Libya. 
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The first and third of these claims have been substantiated. 
The soundness of the second claim remains to be tested by 
the recovery of the colony from long periods of internal 
disturbance. 

In 1934 General Graziani left Libya and in the same year 
Italy’s policy of expansion of her Libyan territory led to 
the occupation of the western wells of the Oweinat Oasis 
and of Sarra, both of which places had hitherto been con- 
sidered as part of the Sudan territory. In addition, Italy 
claimed that Merga and Bir Natrun should be included 
within the Libyan boundary. After protracted negotiations 
and exchange of notes with His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Egypt, the frontier was agreed and sub- 
sequently clearly demarcated, giving the Italians part, but 
not all, of their original claim. 

The problems facing the Italians in Libya to-day are the 
maintenance of internal peace and security for colonists and 
the placating of political refugees, many of whom still have 
a lingering distrust of the Italians. There is also the problem 
of supplying a livelihood for the nomad natives now that 
the concentration camps have been broken up, a task 
rendered difficult by the enormous losses in livestock entailed 
by the Senussi rebellion. 
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CHAPTER IL 


SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


General description and central government 

Until 1934 Cirenaica was an autonomous colony under 
the control of the Governor of Libya, through a vice- 
governor. Tripolitania, similarly, was an autonomous 
colony but was governed directly by the Governor of Libya. 
In November, 1934, the two autonomous colonies were 
amalgamated into the single colony of Libya, the vice- 
governorship of Cirenaica was abolished and a central 
secretariat-general was set up in Tripoli. 

The colony of Libya is divided into the four provinces of 
Tripoli, Misurata, Bengasi and Derna and the military 
territory of the south. 

The southern territory has complete autonomy and comes 
directly under the authority of the Governor. The Com- 
mandant of the Military Territory of the South is thus 
directly responsible to the Governor and to no other Military 
Commander in Libya. 

The Governor is the head of the land, sea and air forces 
forming the garrisons in the territory and in the waters 
under his jurisdiction. He is nominated by Royal Decree 
on the proposal of the Minister for Italian Africa and con- 
firmed by the Council of Ministers. 

In accordance with the laws for the administration of 
Libya, the Governor deals directly and exclusively with the 
Minister for Italian Africa and according to the instructions 
received from him directs the policy and administration of 
the colony, takes measures for its security and the main- 
tenance of public order and ensures the application of laws 
and regulations. In addition, the Minister for Italian Africa 
may delegate to him such other functions appertaining to 
the Royal Italian Government as may be desirable. 

The Governor presides over the following Councils :— 


1. The Cabinet, which is composed of a Chief of Cabinet, 
a Cabinet Secretary, and an officer without portfolio. 
2. The General Council.—This is composed of— 
‘The Secretary-General. 
The Officer Commanding troops. 
The General Commissioners. 
The Commandant of the Military Territory of the South. 
The Federal Secretary of the National Fascist Party. 
The President of the Court of Appeal. 
The Procurator-General of the Court of Appeal. 
The heads of government directorates. 
The mayors of principal centres in the provinces. 
The cadi (judges) of the principal centresin the provinces. 
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CHAPTER II 


SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
General description and central government 


Until 1934 Cirenaica was an autonomous colony under 
the control of the Governor of Lib: through a vice- 
governor. Tripolitania, similarly, was an autonomous 
colony but was governed directly by the Governor of Libya. 
In November, 1934, the two autonomous colonies were 
amalgamated into the single colony of Libya, the vice- 
governorship of Cirenaica was abolished and a central 
secretariat-general was set up in Tripoli. 


The colony of Libya is divided into the four provinces of 
Tripoli, Misurata, Bengasi and Derna and the Military 
Territory of the South. In October, 1938, it was decided 
that the four provinces of Libya should become an integral 
part of the Kingdom of Italy under the control of a Governor 
General. To give effect to this decision a law was drafted 
which took into account the peculiar condition of the region, 
and the differences in religion of the inhabitants. A special 


form of Italian citizenship was instituted for the Moslems 
of the four provinces. No change was made in regard to the 
Military Territory of the South. 


This has complete autonomy and comes directly under 
the authority of the Governor General. The Commandant 
of the Military Territory of the South is thus directly 
responsible to the Governor General and to no other Military 
Commander in Libya. 


The Governor General is the head of the land, sea and 
air forces forming the garrisons in the territory and in the 
waters under his jurisdiction. He is nominated by royal 
decree on the proposal of the Minister for Italian Africa 
and confirmed by the Council of Ministers. 


In accordance with the laws for the administration of 
Libya, the Governor General deals directly and exclusively 
with the Minister for Italian Africa and according to the 
instructions received from him directs the policy and 
administration of the colony, takes measures for its security 
and the maintenance of public order and ensures the 
application of laws and regulations. In addition, the 
Minister for Italian Africa may delegate to him such other 
functions appertaining to the Royal Italian Government 
as may be desirable. 





The 
the 


Governor General presides over the following 


abin h is composed of a Chief of Cabinet, 
Secretary, and an officer without portfolio. 


General Coun This is composed of— 

Secre y-General 

Officer Commanding troops 

General Commissioners 

commandant of the Military Territory of the South. 
Federal Secretary of the National Fascist Party. 
President of the Court of Appeal 
Procurator-General of the Court of Appeal 

heads of government directorates 

mayors of principal centres in the provinces. 

cadi (judges) of the principal centres in the 
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In addition, the following can be co-opted as members of 
the General Council :— 

Officials of the various colonial services not included in 
the above categories ; representatives of municipalities, of 
the Colonial Economic Council, of the Savings Banks, of 
other banking and insurance institutions and of other public 
bodies having their headquarters in the colony. 

The meeting of the General Council is held at the seat of 
the government. There are two ordinary sessions a year— 
one between the months of May and June, and the other 
between the months of November and December. In 
addition, the Governor can convene an extraordinary 
session at any time that he may consider necessary. The 
General Council deals with the following subjects : 

(a) Annual programme of public works and works of 
a general nature. 

(6) Any problems concerning the agricultural, 
economic and industrial life of the colony. 


(c) Imposition of taxes. 


(d) Any matters which may not be prescribed for in 
the above. 


The proceedings of the General Council are communicated 
to the Minister for Italian Africa. 


3. The Governor's Council—This is composed of the 
Governor, the Secretary-General, the Procurator-General of 
the Court of Appeal, the heads of government directorates, 
and the Chief of the State Legal Office (Avvocatura dello 
Stato). This Council deals with the following subjects :— 

(a) The annual budget. 
(6) Rules and regulations for the application of the 
laws of the colony. 
(c) Imposition of local taxes. 
(d) Any subjects which may be referred for examina- 
tion to this Council by the General Council. 
Administra provincial councils.—E: ch province 
possesses an Administrative Council which is presided over 
by the prefect of the province concerned or in case of his 
absence by whoever is carrying out his duties. It is com- 
d of the President of the Tribunal or a Judge of the 
Section of the Tribunal, the heads of offices of the province, 
the officers of the Regular Army who may be holding the 
appointment of officer commanding troops in the territory 
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of the province, and a representative of the National Fas: 
Party. Technical advisers from any of the colonial services 
may be called in if necessary. 

The following departments carry out the direction of civil 
affairs in the colony :— 


Department of Civil and Political Affairs. 
Department of Colonization and Economic Affairs. 
Department of Finance 

Office of General and Personal Affairs. 


The colonial government is completed by a financial 
department which carries out the accounting of civil and 
military expenditure in accordance with the regulations in 
force. 

Technical branches subordinate to the government for 
the various services are as follows :— 


Department of Monopolies. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Public Health. 

Department of Revenue and Taxes. 

Office of Public Works. 

Education Office. 

Treasury. 

Meteorological Office. 

Office for Supervision of Monuments and Excavations. 

Police Office (Direzione di Polizia). 

Prisons’ Board (Direzione degli Instituti di Prevenzione 
e di Pena). 

Directorate of Postal and Electrical Services. 


When the colony is declared to be in a state of war, the 
government is invested with the powers that in similar cases 
are conferred on army corps commanders by the penal 
code for the army and by military laws and regulations. 
The Governor, in case of urgency or of grave public necessity, 
has the power of taking urgent measures for the maintenance 
of order and public security and may declare a state of 
public emergency. He may at any time, by authorization 
of the Minister for Italian Africa, repatriate Italian citizens 
and foreigners condemned for crime and those whose 
presence by their conduct, or by their attitude towards the 
authorities and the government, or for motives of public 
order, may be dangerous or undesirable. Further, he can 
order into police confinement, Italian and Libyan citizens 
who may be deemed undesirable or whose activity may be 
such as to be detrimental to the interests of the colony and 
of the state. 
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Local government. (See map in end pocket) 


Libya is divided into four provinces and a southern 
military zone. Each of these provinces is administered by a 
prefect, assisted by an administrative council, and is sub- 
divided into commissariats, residencies, and vice-residencies. 
These sub-divisions are administered by residents and 
district officers respectively. The latter are sometimes 
selected from amongst the native population and are known 
as Mudirs, 


The boundaries between the provinces are as follows :— 


Tripoli province 
Western boundary.—The line of the Tunis—Libya frontier 
and Algeria—Libya frontier to Alghar. 


Eastern boundary.—A line running through :—Uadi 
Turgut—Ras Migdal—Bir E! Chregi-Ras Mnebba (inclusive to 
Tripoli)—Bir El Uaer (inclusive to Tripoli)-Bu Etla—Uadi 
Bei El Chaib. 


Misurata province 


Western boundary.—As for the eastern boundary of Tripoli 
with the following places inclusive to Misurata :—Bir El 
Chregi-Maaten El Haddad—Bir Al Gheddafia. 


Eastern boundary.—Line running through :—Sebcha del 
Muglaa—Chebrit Ain-Gara E 


Bengasi province 
Western boundary.—As for the eastern boundary of 
Misurata. 


Eastern boundary.—Line running through :—Uadi Giar- 
giarummah-Sidi Abdalla—Maraua (inclusive to Bengasi)—Uadi 
Sammalus-Ghedir Bur Ascher-Bir Belamed-Bir Ben 
Gania—Dahar Bu Rueigh—Uadi el Mra (inclusive to Derna)- 
Hatiet Er-Rtem-Garet Ghod-Uadi El Faregh to south of 
Gialo. 


Derna province 

Western boundary—As for the eastern boundary of 
Bengasi. 

Eastern boundary —Line of Egyptian frontier to 28th 
parallel. 
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Southern boundary of the four provinces.—A line running 
west to east through Alghar—Bir El-Morr—Bir El-Ghelania 
(inclusive)—Bir Et-Tar—Tagrifet-Uadi El Faregh to south of 
Gialo (exclusive). 

The four provinces are sub-divided as follows :— 


Province of Tripoli 
Commissariat of Zuara.—Sub-divided into the residency of 
Zuara, which comprises the following vice-residencies :— 
Vice-residency of Zuara ; vice-residency of Sabratha. 
Commissariat of Ez-Zavia.—Sub-divided into the residency 
of Ez-Zavia, which comprises the following vice-residencies 
Vice-residency of Sorman ; vice-residency of Ez-Zavia; 
vice-residency of Zanzur. 


Commissariat of Tripoli. 


Commissariat of Suk el Giuma.—Sub-divided into the. 
residency of Suk el Giuma, the residency of El-Azizia, 
comprising the vice-residency of El-Azizia and the vice- 
residency of Suani ben Adem, and the residency of Tagiura, 
Conpeiaingy the vice-residency of Castel Benito, the vice- 


residency of Tagiura, and the vice-residency of Gasr el- 
Garabulli. 


Commissariat of Nalut.—Sub-divided into the residency of 
Nalut and the residency of Gadames. 


Commissariat of Garian.—Sub-divided into the residency 
of Garian, the residency of Jefren, consisting of the vice- 
residency of Giado and the vice-residency of Jefren ; and the 
residency of Mizda, consisting of the vice-residency of Mizda 
and the vice-residency of El-Gheria-Esc-Scerghia. 


Province of Misurata 
Commissariat of Homs, consisting of the residency of Homs, 
the residency of Cussabat and the residency of Tarhuna. 


Commissariat of Misurata, consisting of the residency of 
Misurata, the residency of Beni Ulid, the residency of Sirte 
and the residency of Nofilia. 


Province of Bengasi 
Commissariat of Agedabia, consisting of the single residency 


of Agedabia, comprising the vice-residency of El-Agheila and 
the vice-residency of Agedabia. 
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Commissariat of Bengasi—Sub-divided into the residency 
of Bengasi, the residency of Soluch and the residency of 
Tocra ; and the district of Barce, consisting of the residency 
of Barce, which comprises the vice-residency of El-Abiar, the 
vice-residency of Barce, and the vice-residency of Tolmeta. 


Province of Derna 


Commissariat of Apollonia, with the single residency of 
Apollonia, comprising the following vice-residencies :— 
Vice-residency of Beda Littoria, vice-residency of 
Gerdes-el-Gerrari, vice-residency of Cirene, vice- 
residency of Apollonia. 


Commissariat of Derna with the single residency of Derna, 
comprising the vice-residency of Giovanni Berta (Gubba) 
and the vice-residency of Derna 


Commissariat of Tobruch, consisting of the residency of 
Tobruch and the residency of Porto Bardia. 


The military territory of the south consists of a single 
military zone, with headquarters in Hon, and divided into 
the following military sub-zones 

(1) Military sub-zone of Brach (H.Q. Brach). 

(2) Military sub-zone of Gat (H.Q. Gat). 

(3) Military sub-zone of Murzuch (H.Q. Murzuch). 
(4) Military sub-zone of Hon (H.Q. Hon). 

(5) Military sub-zone of El-Giof (H.Q. Giof). 


The military zone is bounded on the west by the line 
of the Algerian frontier, on the east by the line of the 
Egyptian and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan frontier, on the north 
by the southern boundary of the commissariats and on the 
south by the line of the frontier with the French possessions 
and with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF LIBYA 


(Note.-—For convenience of translation the names of 
English Courts have been used, but the composition and 
powers of the Italian Colonial Courts are not necessarily 
equivalent to those of any English Court bearing a similar 
designation.) 

As a result of a Royal Decree published in 1935 the 
judicial system of Libya was reorganized in April, 1936. 
The chief point of interest in the reorganization has been 
the extension of one judicial system to the whole of Libya, 
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including the military territory of the south. Other minor 
changes have been introduced including the adoption of 
the Metropolitan penal code and legal procedure. 


Principal judicial authorities 
Magistrates. 
Tribunals. 

Special courts. 
Assize courts. 
The appeal court. 

In addition for Italian-Libyan citizens there are Sharia 
tribunals, Higher Sharia tribunals and Rabbinical tribunals. 
The tribunals exist throughout the colony wherever local 
conditions permit ; elsewhere their place is taken by special 
courts. 


Magistrates (Arbitri Conciliatori) 

Magistrates are nominated by the Governor-General and 
are chosen from amongst Italian officials or important 
citizens. They may also be chosen from Italian-Libyan 
officials or important citizens, but in this case their juris- 
diction is restricted to actions between native citizens. 


A magistrate cannot try actions involving sums greater than 
500 lire. In such places as are not within the jurisdiction 
of tribunals or sub-tribunals, the magistrate has the power 
to make awards which in an emergency can apply to 
matters beyond his normal powers. 


Tribunals 

The areas of jurisdiction of the tribunals correspond to 
the administrative zones of the colony. Normally a court 
will sit at the chief town of its zone, but judges may sit in 
other centres within their zones provided that public notice 
is previously given. 

In civil and commercial actions there is no appeal against 
sentences of the tribunals involving sums not exceeding 
2,000 lire. 

In criminal proceedings the tribunal deals with all minor 
crimes ; major crimes being dealt with by the assize court. 

The president of the tribunal is responsible for the 
administration of all prisons within the zone of the tribunal. 

Crimes which in Italy are within the jurisdiction of a 
district magistrate may be tried by a tribunal consisting of 
a single judge ; other crimes within the competence of the 
tribunal are tried by a judge assisted by two assessors, who 
may be either Italian or Libyan citizens. If any or all of the 
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accused are Italian or foreign citizens the two assessors must 
be Italian ; if Moslem, one at least of the assessors must be 
a Moslem. 


Sub-tribunals 


These are appointed by the Colonial Minister on the 
recommendation of the Governor-General. 


Special courts (Giudicature) 


In localities where there are no tribunals, special courts 
having powers beyond those of tribunals may try all civil 
and commercial actions involving sums up to 5,000 lire, 
except that in the case of the president sitting alone his 
powers are restricted to civil and commercial causes involving 
sums not greater than 1,000 lire, and criminal causes within 
the competence of a district magistrate (pretore) in Italy. 
In other causes, both civil and criminal, the president of 
the special court is assisted by two assessors whose appoint- 
ment is governed by the same rules as for the assessors of 
the tribunals. The president of a special court sitting with 
the assessors has the same power in criminal causes as a 
tribunal. The president of a special court is appointed at 
the beginning of every year by the Governor-General from 
amongst the higher colonial officials of the colony, preferably 
from amongst those who have taken a degree in law. 


The appeal court 


The court of appeal has its headquarters in Tripoli, with 
jurisdiction over the whole colony. It hears appeals against 
sentences of the tribunals, sub-tribunals or special courts, 
In criminal cases the court consists of a president and two 
appeal judges. The court may, if necessary, refer a cause 
to the Italian court of appeal. 


The assize courts 

These courts are competent to try all crimes which would 
be tried by Italian assize courts. One court has its head- 
quarters in Tripoli, with jurisdiction over the whole of 
Tripolitania, and the other has headquarters in Bengasi, 
with jurisdiction over Cirenaica. The two assize courts are 
part of the organization of the appeal court, of which they 
constitute sub-tribunals. Each assize court is appointed by 
the president of the court of appeal and consists of either 
himself or a judge nominated by him and four assessors 
with voting powers. The president has a casting vote. 
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A roll of Italian and Libyan citizens, who are liable to serve 
on assize courts, is kept at the headquarters of the court 
of appeal. 


Sharia tribunals 

Moslem Italian-Libyan citizens and Moslem foreigners 
have the right to be tried by the Sharia tribunals, except in 
cases where international law is involved. The tribunals are 
formed of cadi (native judges) appointed by the Governor- 
General. Assistant judges (naib) may be appointed by the 
Governor-General to assist the cadi or to act for him. The 
chief Sharia tribunal is situated in Tripoli, with jurisdiction 
over the colony. There is also a Sharia tribunal at Bengasi for 
causes affecting Cirenaica. All sentences of these tribunals 
must be made in the name of H.M. The King of Italy. 


Higher Sharia tribunals 

These are a form of appeal court against the sentences of 
the Sharia tribunals and consists of a cadi and four judges 
nominated by the Governor-General from amongst the cadis 
and the ulema. 


Rabbinical tribunals 


These tribunals are similar in power and constitution to 
the Sharia tribunals and exist for administering justice to 
Italian-Libyan citizens of the Jewish faith. The president 
is found from amongst the Hebrew citizens of the town 
wherein the court may be sitting. The chief Rabbinical 
tribunals are at Tripoli and Bengasi. 

Note.—The complete organization of the judicial system 
of Libya and the rules for the application of justice, are 
contained in the Italian Royal Decrees, Nos. 2167 and 2168, 
of the year 1935. 


SYSTEM OF TAXATION 


Taxation in Libya is divided into four main classes. These 
are -— 
(1) Indirect taxation. 
(2) Direct taxation. 
(3) Commercial taxation. 
(4) Revenue from posts and telegraphs. 
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Indirect taxation 
This comprises the following group of taxes :— 
(a) Customs revenue. 
(6) Taxation on the manufacture of spirits. 
(c) Taxation on the manufacture of beer. 
(d) Income from state monopolies on salt and tobacco. 
Direct taxation 
This comprises the following group of taxes :— 
(a) Farm tax, which is calculated on a tenth of the 
presumed annual production of the lands cultivated, 
after a deduction of 40 per cent. for expenditure, and 


is applicable in the territories between the Gebel and 
the sea. 

(b) A tithe on the harvest and on arboriculture. This 
is calculated on a basis of a tenth of the annual harvest. 
Lands undergoing colonization are exempt from this 
tax for a period of twenty-five years. 

(c) Poll tax on cattle. This is calculated as one- 
fiftieth of the value of each beast. 


(d) Tribute from the greater Nomad population. This 


is applied in the territories inhabited by the Nomad 
tribes and is calculated on figures supplied by the heads 
of the tribes. 

(e) Tax on income derived from capital or industry, 
busin professions, arts and trades. 

(f) Super tax. 

(g) Bachelors’ tax. 


Commercial taxes 
These are sub-divided into two classes :— 
(a) Registration, death duties (successione) and 
government concessions. 
(6) Other taxes derived from stamp duty on goods, 
exchange and other business transactions. 


Revenue from posts and telegraphs. 


The municipal administrations derive an income from 
the following local methods of taxation :— 
(1) Trading tax. 
(2) Cattle trade tax. 
(3) Butchery tax. 
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(4) Rabha, which is the tax paid for the right of 
entry to and occupation of a place in the markets. 
(5) Tax on the acreage of cereals. 
(6) Tax on oil and manteca (a kind of salt butter). 
(7) Tax on weights and measures. 
(8) Tax on importation of fish. 
(9) Tax on manufacture of lime. 
(10) Tax on building and repairs. 
(11) Tax on the extraction of leghbi (native spirit.) 
(12) Licence to open an office. 
(13) Payment for electrical power. 
(14) Duty on goods coming by sea. 
(15) Tax on manufacture of mineral waters. 
(16) Fixed taxation on exportation of dates. 
(17) Tax payable to the civil secretariat. 


Not all these taxes are applied everywhere, but each 
municipality applies those which it considers most con- 
venient and most suitable to the character and customs of 
the peoples. . 

The city of Tripoli has, besides, Municipal taxes which 


bring in annually about ten million lire. These consist 
of :— 


(a) Municipal super tax. 

(6) Tax on manufactures. 

(c) Communal super tax on fluctuating incomes. 
(Redditi mobiliari.) 

(@) Tax on the exportation of henna. 

(e) Tax on medical inspection of meats imported 
into the colony. 

(f) Tax on introduction of goods to the market. 


The following towns also impose municipal taxes on 
goods brought by sea :— 
Bengasi. 
Derna. 
Tobruch. 
Tolmeta. 
Apollonia. 
Zuetina. 
Porto Bardia. 


They have a list with tariffs of seventy-four groups of 
products amongst which are groups of practically every 
kind of goods most commonly consumed. 
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Financial system 
The chief sources of revenue of the colony which are 


referred to in detail under the paragraph on taxation are 
as follows :— 


Customs duties and shipping dues. 

Tobacco and salt monopolies. 

Tax on manufacture of beer and spirits. 

Post and telegraph services. 

Tax on commercial transactions. 

Tax on agricultural produce, livestock, industries, 
provisions and commerce. 

Municipal taxes. 


The colony, however, still relies on an annual grant from 
the Italian Government to balance its budget. The budget 
for the year 1937/1938 ending on 30th June, 1938, is given 
as an example. Estimated revenue and expenditure are 
balanced at 439,132,613 lire. 66-4 per cent. of the esti- 
mated revenue is accounted for by the expected contribution 
of 291,800,000 lire from the Central Government in Rome. 
In the past this grant has been largely spent on the town of 
Tripoli and its surroundings, but in future the policy will be 
to distribute the grant more evenly throughout the colony. 
Another source of income to Libya is the annual motor 
race at Tripoli run on the sweepstake system. In 1934 
the sum of 32 million lire was collected, of which 15 million 
lire were distributed to the holders of winning tickets. 

The municipalities have found it necessary to impose 
local taxation on certain goods imported from Italy or 
foreign countries in addition to the ordinary customs duty. 
The principal object of this taxation is to provide more 
funds for the general expenses of the municipality. 
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Financial system 


The chief sources of revenue of the colony which are 
referred to in detail under the paragraph on taxation are 
as follows ;— 

Customs duties and shipping dues 

Tobacco and salt monopolies 

Tax on manufacture of beer and spirits. 

Post and telegraph services 

Tax on commercial transactions 

Tax on agricultural produce, livestock, industries, 
provisions and commerce 

Municipal taxes 


rhe colony, however, still relies on an annual grant from 
the Italian Government to balance its budget. The budget 
for the year 1939/1940 ending on 30th June, 1940, is given 
as an example timated revenue and expenditure are 
balanced at 600,115,176 lire (an increase of 137,769,705 lire 
on the preceding year). A contribution of 291,800,000 lire 
was made by the Central Government in Rome as in 
preceding years. Another source of income to Libya is the 
annual motor race at Tripoli run on the sweepstake system. 
In 1934 the sum of 32 million lire was collected, of which 
15 million lire were distributed to the holders of winning 
tickets 

The municipalities have found it necessary to impose 
local taxation on certain goods imported from Italy or 
foreign countries in addition to the ordinary customs duty. 
The principal object of this taxation is to provide more 
funds for the general expenses of the municipality 





CHAPTER Ill 
POPULATION 


According to the latest figures obtainable the population 
of Libya is approximately 900,000, of whom over 50,000 are 
Europeans and the remainder natives 

The European element is composed of Italian, English, 
French and Greek subjects. 


Distribution of peoples 


The Arabs are scattered over the whole country, their 
greatest density being on the coast. The greatest number 
of Berbers’ are found in the Gebel and on the tablelands. 
The Cologhlis are most numerous at Misurata and the 
Hebrews at Tripoli 

The divisions of the people of Tripolitania are described 
as follows :— 

Groups.—These are great masses of people having their 
own history and generally accepted traditions. 

Branches. 

Tribes. 

Lahmi—which are sub-divisions of tribes 

Aile—which are groups of families. 

Nezle—which are small groups of nomads. 


The population of Cirenaica is composed of Berbers, 
Arabs and lesser elements of other races. 

The Berbers are the ancient inhabitants of Moslem 
Africa while the Arabs are descendants of tribes which 
invaded Northern Africa in the 7th century. The latter 
tribes are divided into two groups composed of five and 
four tribes respectively. 

The lesser elements are made up of Cologhlis, Cretes, 
negroes and Hebrews. 

One-sixth of the population may be considered as settled, 
one-sixth are semi-nomad, and the remaining two-thirds are 
nomads. The latter peoples are divided into tribes and 
sub-divided as described above. 


Racial characteristics of the two main elements 


BERBERS (Hamitic).—The sculptures and paintings of 
Libyans in ancient Egyptian records show a white race 
with somewhat aquiline features, scanty beard, and blue 
eyes. These characteristics reappear to-day most clearly 
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CHAPTER III 
POPULATION 


According to the latest figures obtainable at the end of 
1939, the population of Libya was 915,440, made up as 
follows :-— 

Italians <5 ie =a Po 110,575 
Foreigners .. *: = Be 6,101 
Moslems (settled) .. sis es 738,414 
(nomad Arabs) .. = 30,000 


Jews 30,350 


Distribution of peoples 

The Arabs are scattered over the whole country, their 
greatest density being on the coast. The greatest number 
of Berbers are found in the Gebel and on the tablelands. 
The Cologhlis are most numerous at Misurata and the 
Hebrews at Tripoli. 

The divisions of the people of Tripolitania are described 
as follows :— 

Groups.—These are great masses of people having their 
own history and generally accepted traditions. 

Branches. 

Tribes. 

Lahmi—which are sub-divisions of tribes. 

Aile—which are groups of families. 

Nezle—which are small groups of nomads. 

The population of Cirenaica is composed of Berbers, 
Arabs and lesser elements of other races. 

The Berbers are the ancient inhabitants of Moslem 
Africa while the Arabs are descendants of tribes which 
invaded Northern Africa in the 7th century. The latter 
tribes are divided into two groups composed of five and 
four tribes respectively. 

The lesser elements are made up of Cologhlis, Cretes, 
negroes and Hebrews. 

Some 659,000 of the population may be considered as 
settled, about 90,000 as semi-nomad, and some 30,000 as 
nomads. The latter peoples are divided into tribes and 
sub-divided as described above. 


Racial characteristics of the two main elements 
BERBERS (Hamitic).—The sculptures and paintings of 
Libyans in ancient Egyptian records show a white race 
with somewhat aquiline features, scanty beard, and blue 
eyes. These characteristics reappear to-day most clearly 
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in certain of the Tuareg ; the Berbers in general are now of 
a darker complexion but otherwise unaltered. 


ARABS (Semitic)—The tribes, though they claim to be 
of pure Arab descent, are freely mixed with Berber blood. 
This is especially true of the western regions, the Arab 
stock becoming progressively purer towards the east. 


Differences between Berbers and Arabs 


It is at first sight difficult to distinguish between Berbers 
and Arabs, especially in the coastal region, where the 
stocks are much mixed. Both now have a dark skin, 
oval face, aquiline features, and hair usually black and 
straight (never woolly as in negroes), In general the 
Berber is thicker set and more powerfully built than the 
Arab, has large upper front teeth and a horizontal furrow 
across ‘the forehead. In the Arab the chin is generally 
receding and the face altogether slighter in build. The 
Berber is distinguished by greater industry and patience, 
as is natural in the race which once enjoyed a comparatively 
high degree of civilization, while the Arab of North Africa 
has never been more than a nomad. 

The majority of Arabs are still nomadic and pastoral, 
living in tents and having little wealth besides their flocks 
and herds, though they practice agriculture and gather 
dates in the various oases at the appropriate seasons, 
The Berbers, on the other hand, are predominantly 
sedentary cultivators, living in permanent houses which are 
stone-built or, in parts of the Tripolitan Gebel, underground. 
This rule must be applied with caution, as some Arabs are 
practically sedentary and nomad Berbers are not unknown, 
the most conspicuous instance being the Tuaregs of the 
desert south of Tripoli, and their eastern neighbours the 
Tebu; who are entirely nomadic. These desert tribes 
have none of the industry characteristic of the northern 
Berbers and subsist almost entirely on robbery. 


Distribution of Berbers and Arabs 


Cirenaica is peopled by Arab tribes, the Berber element 
in which, though not entirely absent, is so small as to pro- 
duce little effect on their physique or habits. The oases 
to the south (Augila and Gialo) are, however, chiefly 
peopled by Berbers, and the deserts south of these are 
occupied by the Tebu, who, from their centre in the Tibesti 
mountains, have spread widely over the Libyan desert 
and were the only inhabitants of Cufra before it was 
settled by the Senussi. 





In Tripolitania the Berbers have been pushed into the 
Gebel by the Arab invaders. Hence the inhabitants of 
the plain and coast are Arab, though Berber elements 
exist among them in greater profusion than in Cirenaica ; 
while in the Gebel the Berbers are comparatively pure. 
Even in the Gebel, however, there are more conspicuous 
Arab elements in the east, in Tarhuna and Msellata, while 
the steppes further south towards Bu Njem and Giofra 
are inhabited by tribes (Aulad Bu Sif, Beni Ulid, Gheddafia, 
Orfella) which claim to be pure Arabs, although they are 
in point of fact partly Berber. 

Pure Berbers become more common west and south- 
west of Tarhuna. After Nalut the Arab strain is hardly 
distinguishable, and about Gadames the Tuareg territory 
is reached, where the inhabitants represent the purest 
branch of the original Berber race. 

Along the southern trade routes the Arabs have penetrated 
a considerable distance into the interior, and Arab tribes 
are found in Fezzan, which district, however, they only 
visit in large numbers for the date harvest. The permanent 
population of Fezzan is predominantly Berber with strong 
negro elements. The same applies to most of the desert 
oases. 


Sceriffi, Marabuts and Cologhli 


Elements in this Arab-Berber population calling for 
special attention are the Scerif tribes, or descendants of 
the Prophet (plur. shurfa), Marabuts (plur. strictly marabitin) 
or hermits, and Cologhli or descendants of the Janissaries. 

The principal Scerif tribes of Tripolitania are to be found at 
Ueddan in the oasis of Giofra, in the Msellata region, and 
on the coast near Tripoli and Homs. 

The marabut tribes of Tripolitania, like those of regions 
further west, trace their descent from individual saints, 
whose tombs are in many cases still landmarks and objects 
of veneration. Such tribes often possess a very great religious 
and, therefore, political influence over their neighbours, and 
this influence may generally be assumed as hostile to 
European ideas and, even more, to European rule. The 
existence of these tribes has not, however, proved an absolute 
barrier to the real pacification and administration of Algeria 
and Tunis by the French; and the same proved true in 
Tripolitania. This was helped by the fact that the influence 
of the marabut tribes often conflicted with that of the great 
Fraternities. In Cirenaica the marabuts stand in a different 
and unique relation to their neighbours. Instead of being 
independent tribes whose difference from other tribes lies 
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solely in their religious status and prestige, they are in 
Cirenaica landless groups of families, economically dependent 
upon the saadi or owners of the soil, unarmed and un- 
honoured, and only protected by the saadi in return for 
the payment of a tax. 

The Cologhli are descended from Janissaries settled in 
Tripoli, by Berber wives or European women captured by 
Barbary corsairs. Large groups of them live at Tripoli, 
Zavia, Homs, Zliten and Misurata, and smaller groups at 
Zanzur, Cussabat, Garian, etc. They number in all about 
45,000. 


Jews 


The Jews form one of the oldest elements in the coast 
towns, but are not found in the interior. It is probable 
that some of them are descendants of the Jews who are 
known to have flourished there in the Greco-Roman period. 
There are also a number of Spanish Jews who have come 
from Salonica, Smyrna and Constantinople, where they had 
taken refuge from persecution. These are said still to retain 
the Spanish language. The Jews of Tripolitania and 
Cirenaica are a finer type than those of Palestine and Egypt. 
They avoid mixture with other races, and, though nominally 


despised by the Arabs, are in reality looked up to in their 
capacity of business men, and their advice on business 
matters is frequently sought. 


Negroes 

The negro population of Tripolitania and Cirenaica is 
very considerable. From time immemorial negroes have 
been brought by the slave trade from the Sudan along 
the various caravan routes to the North African coast. 
They are found almost everywhere in domestic slavery or 
settled in their own villages, groups of miserable huts out- 
side the towns, and have influenced the character of the 
race by cross-breeding. Thus in Fezzan, where this influence 
is most pronounced, the population becomes progressively 
more negroid towards the south; in the oases, such as 
Giofra, the dark complexion of the inhabitants is con- 
spicuous, due to the same cause, and even in the coast towns 
there are few families without a trace of negro blood. The 
negroes of Tripoli and Cirenaica come chiefly from Wajanga, 
Borku, Wadai, and the Bantu regions further south. The 
children who were brought by the slave caravans are drawn 
partly from raids on enemy tribes and partly from the sale 
by parents of their own children. As slaves they are not 
maltreated, but mingle freely with the families with which 
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solely in their religious status and prestige, they are in 
Cirenaica landless groups of families, economically dependent 
upon the saadi or owners of the soil, unarmed and un- 
honoured, and only protected by the saadi in return for 
the payment of a tax. 

The Cologhli are descended from Janissaries settled in 
Tripoli, by. Berber wives or European women captured by 
Barbary corsairs. Large groups of them live at Tripoli, 
Zavia, Homs, Zliten and Misurata, and smaller groups at 
Zanzur, Cussabat, Garian, etc. They number in all about 

00. 


Jews 

In 1939 there were some 30,350 Jews in Libya. They 
form one of the oldest elements in the coast towns, and are 
found in lesser numbers in the interior. It is probable 
that some of them are descendants of the Jews who are 
known to have flourished there in the Greco-Roman period. 
There are also a number of Spanish Jews who have come 
from Salonica, Smyrna and Constantinople, where they had 
taken refuge from persecution. These are said still to retain 
the Spanish language. The Jews of Tripolitania and 
Cirenaica are a finer type than those of Palestine and Egypt. 
They avoid mixture with other races, and, though nominally 


despised by the Arabs, are in reality looked up to in their 
capacity of business men, and their advice on business 
matters is frequently sought. 


Negroes 

The negro population of Tripolitania and Cirenaica is 
very considerable. From time immemorial negroes have 
been brought by the slave trade from the Sudan along 
the various caravan routes to the North African coast. 
They are found almost everywhere in domestic slavery or 
settled in their own villages, groups of miserable huts out- 
side the towns, and have influenced the character of the 
race by cross-breeding. Thus in Fezzan, where thisinfluence 
is most pronounced, the population becomes progressively 
more negroid towards the south; in the oases, such 
Giofra, the dark complexion of the inhabitants is con- 
spicuous, due to the same cause, and even in the coast town 
there are few families without a trace of negro blood. The 
negroes of Tripoli and Cirenaica come chiefly from Wajanga, 
Borku, Wadai, and the Bantu regions further south. The 
children who were brought by the slave caravans are drawn 
partly from raids on enemy tribes and partly from the sale 
by parents of their own children. As slaves they are not 
maltreated, but mingle freely with the families with which 
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they live. The negroes who have been settled for some 
time in the north have, as a rule, an admixture of Arab or 
Berber blood. 


Inhabitants of the coast towns and oases 


The towns and oases of the coast are inhabited by a more 
or less sedentary population whose basis is Arab. In the 
large towns the Arabs are mixed with Berbers, Jews, negroes, 
Maltese, Egyptians, Tunisians and Algerians, and various 
European elements. In some cases these elements remain 
distinct and (as in the case of the Jews) no intermarriage 
takes place, but in general the conditions of town life tend 
to break down racial animosity and consciousness and a 
mixed breed arises, so that the distinction between Arab 
and Berber hardly applies to such towns as Tripoli and 
Bengasi. During the Turkish occupation a considerable 
proportion of Turkish blood was introduced, so that the 
majority of town-dwellers have a certain mixture of Turkish 
blood, and after the international occupation of Crete a 
number of Cretan Moslems settled in the towns of the North 
African coast. 

The negroes remain for the most part comparatively pure, 
inhabitating separate quarters outside the town. There are 
Bedouin encampments near most towns (e.g., in the Menscia 
or oasis immediately outside Tripoli) where Arabs of fairly 
pure descent may be found. 

The coastal oases are fertile and, in Tripoli, well watered ; 
in consequence, they provide good centres for a sedentary 
Arab population, as well as being visited for harvesting 
purposes by nomad tribes of the desert. Each oasis is 
divided up into small holdings, whose Arab owners live in 
huts and have some degree of civil life. 

The town dwellers wear the barracano, a long cotton or 
woollen cloak draped so as to cover the head, on which is 
also worn an embroidered cap. The women, especially those 
of the upper classes, usually live in seclusion, When they 
are seen in public they are muffled in shawls and, if they 
are Moslems, only one eye is allowed to appear. 


Inhabitants of the Tripolitanian coastal plain 


The nomad Arabs of the steppes between the coast and 
the Gebel differ little in organization, character and manner 
of life from other nomad Arabs. Their wealth consists 
almost exclusively of flocks and herds, and property is, 
within the tribe, mostly collective. Each tribe is divided 
into various sections which are sometimes (as in the case 
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of the Gheddafia, a division of the Orfella) important 
enough to be reckoned as a separate tribe. Generally, 
however, the division is into small units known as aile, 
.e., groups of six to ten families. Each aila has its own 
sheikh or head and is generally named after him ; for this 
reason the names of aile are continually changing, and lists 
of them rapidly become valueless. 

The tribe has a single supreme sheikh, who profits by 
the advice of the sheikhs of each separate aila and is elected 
by them from their own number, generally on account of 
his wealth. There is no definite constitutional limit to 
the power either of the head sheikh or of subordinate 
chiefs, but the system of law laid down in the Koran is 
regarded as the supreme authority. 

The family is extremely patriarchal and lives by itself 
in a group of fifteen or twenty tents. But in spite of the 
power wielded by the head of the family within his own 
tents, the tribe is in everything considered before the 
individual. 


The chief tribes of the Tripolitanian coastal plain 
ZUARA.—These inhabit the north-west extremity of 


the coastal plain, round Zuara on the coast. The Berber 
element in this tribe is very large and seems, in fact, to 
predominate over the Arab. They inhabit the oases during 
the autumn and winter ; some lead a semi-nomadic existence 
on the steppes when the grazing is best, in the spring. 
They also carry on a certain amount of commerce. They 
were formerly warlike and predatory, but the Italians now 
find them friendly, submissive and peaceful. They belong 
to the heterodox Ibadite sect. 


NAWAYIL.—The southern neighbours of the Zuara. 
They are Arabs; in manner of life they are semi-nomadic, 
growing considerable quantities of grain, which they sell 
at Ben Gardan, their chief market, but living the greater 
part of the year as nomads. Their country is fertile in 
the rainy season, but has few watering places. 


AGILAT or BU AGILA is an Arabized Berber tribe 
inhabiting the plain east of the above tribes, numbering 
7,000 and belonging to the Malekite sect. They visit the 
fertile oasis of the same name to collect the dates, olives, 
figs and pomegranates which grow freely there ; otherwise 
they are entirely nomadic. Some engage in trade, for which 
purpose they travel as far as the Tunisian frontier; the 
remainder appear to be quiet and unenterprising. 


(C 22598) D 
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SIAAN.—A confederation of four Marabut tribes extend- 
ing northwards and north-east from the foot of the Gebel- 
Nefusa and including in its territory the villages of Giosc 
and Scecsciuch. They are predominantly Arab and 
purely nomadic, except for the above two villages and a 
few others near the Gebel where they own palm-groves. 
They are described as wild, avaricious, and notorious 
beggars. As Marabuts they are often employed as inter- 
mediaries to settle disputes between tribes. This work is 
specially done by their women, who travel long distances 
to accomplish it and seldom fail to effect a settlement. They 
are fanatical Malekites. 


BLAAZA.—A numerous Berber tribe settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zavia. They number about 8,000 and are 
looked down upon by their neighbours. 


URSHEFANA.—These inhabit the plain about Azizia 
and Bir el Ghorem, south and south-east of Tripoli. They 
are a large tribe of mixed Arab and Berber stock, numbering 
about 19,500. The Urshefana are semi-nomadic and their 
land is partly used for corn and partly for pasture. Though 
warlike, they have not given much trouble to the Italian 
administration. 


ALAUNA and ER RGHEAT.—These inhabit a district 
lying east of the Urshefana. They are the remnants of the 
once important Juwari Arabs and are semi-nomadic and 
warlike. To the north of these are a number of small tribes 
in the Tripolitanian Gebel; to the east lie the GMATI 
and MRADA of the Gefara district, turbulent tribes of 
predominantly Arab descent. 


In the district lying behind Zliten the chief tribes are the 
FUWATIR, a Sceriffi tribe, 18,000 strong, in the east, 
and the AMAYEN, about the same size, in the south. A 
number of Cologhli are found in the west, and Marabuts 
of the Aulad esh Sheikh tribe are found scattered throughout 
the neighbourhood. 


Inhabitants of the south-eastern steppes of Tripolitania and 
the desert south of the Sirte 


The region sloping downwards from the Hamada el 
Hamra to the great Sirte, drained by the Uadi Sofeggin, 
Uadi Zemzem, and other large uadis running into the 
Sebcha of Tauorga, forms a unit of territory by itself, with 
which it is convenient to couple the district lying south of 
the Sirte and falling partly in Cirenaica. The tribes here 
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are nomad Arabs of purer blood than the tribes of the 
Tripolitanian plain, although their general manner of life is 
the same. 

The northernmost tribe of this series is the BENI ULID, 
a nomadic tnbe, sometimes reckoned as an off-shoot or 
sub-tribe of the Orfella. They occupy the fertile Uadi 
Beni Ulid, which discharges into the Uadi Sofeggin some 
distance above its mouth, and the surrounding steppes. 
Their chief centre is Beni Ulid, which has telegraph, roads, 
etc., to the south. 

South of these are the ORFELLA, a very large tribe, 
over 20,000 strong, which extends south-east as far as 
Bu Njem. They have a number of fixed settlements, 
apart from which they are nomadic and keep very large 
numbers of camels. Those in the villages live mostly on 
trade. They have always been unruly and addicted to 
brigandage and maintained an independent attitude 
towards the Turkish Government, though they are appar- 
ently peaceful within their own territory. Their chief 
lives at Dwar el Hasra, a village not far from Beni Ulid. 
They resort for the date harvest to Gatrun, in the south 
of Fezzan, and are much feared for their violent conduct on 
these occasions. In race they claim to be pure Arabs, 
but various indications show that there must be a strong or 
even predominating Berber element in their stock. 


GEDAFU.—A branch of the Orfella. They live on the 
lower courses of the uadis Sofeggin and Zemzem. 


AULAD BU SIF.—Live west of the Orfella round 
Si Rashedan and on the upper course of the Uadi Zemzem. 
They are a large nomad Sherif Arab tribe, warlike and 
addicted to robbery. They breed a fine stock of camels. 


AULAD MSHASHIA.—An Arab-Berber tribe occupying 
Mizda and neighbourhood, and also, according to some 
authorities, found some distance further to the south-east. 
They are a numerous tribe, with a large number of dependent 
tribes, over whom they exercise authority. They are in 
continual rivalry for the leadership of this region with the 
Aulad Bu Sif and are frequently at war with them. The 
Turks were inclined to take the part of the latter. 


AULAD SULEIMAN or AULAD ES SEIF (the latter 
name apparently derived from that of their capable and 
energetic chief Seif en Nasr, to whom their present high 
position of influence is almost entirely due). The eastern 
neighbours of the Orfella on the Sirte coast between 
Es Sultan and Muktar. They are a large and warlike Arab 
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tribe, resembling in many ways the Orfella. Like them, 
they were hostile to the Turks, against whom they waged a 
desultory warfare from the middle of the nineteenth century 
onwards. They formed a rallying point for robbers and 
malcontents. Like the Orfella they visit the oases of Fezzan 
for the date harvest. 


Inhabitants of the Tripolitanian Gebel 


The Gebel from Nalut to Cussabat is inhabited by Berbers, 
containing, especially in the east, some Arab elements, but 
for the most part of fairly pure race. They are sub-divided 
into a great number of small tribes, united not so much by 
blood, as in the case of the Arabs, as by the occupation of 
one group of villages. The larger tribes, such as are described 
below, are rather confederations of villages than closely 
united and organized tribes. 

In language, manner of life, and character, they differ 
widely from the Arabs. They are a sedentary population, 
living in stone houses, or in houses excavated under ground ; 
each village of importance or group of villages has a gasr or 
fort for defensive purposes, and this gasr forms the natural 
nucleus for Italian administration, and is in many cases 
used as a residency, barracks, or offices, etc. 

In the neighbourhood of the Tunisian frontier are the 
AULAD MAHMUD, an immigrant tribe living at the 
village of the same name six miles south-east of Nalut, and 
the HAWAMED, a tribe formerly much employed by the 
kaimakams of Gadames as frontier guards, escorts, etc. 
They inhabit a group of villages ten miles east of Nalut. 
Further east is the Arab-Berber tribe of the HARABA, 
inhabiting some ten small villages. 

The district of Giado, east of the foregoing region, is 
chiefly inhabited by two small Berber tribes, both Ibadites. 
These are the ROJEBAN in the east and the REHIBAT in 
the west, numbering about 3,600 and 2,800 respectively. 
Both tribes make and sell millstones and grow olives, 
supplying their nomadic neighbours with a small quantity 
of oil, Their land is extremely poor. 


The NEFUSA Berbers inhabit the Gebel Nefusa, about 
Zintan, which is their chief village. They seem to be pure 
Berbers and no marriage with an Arab or other race has 
been recorded. The blonde type of Berber with blue eyes 
is in consequence still seen among them. They were once 
Christians, but are now fanatical Moslems, refusing either 
to smoke or to drink tea, an indulgence countenanced even 
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by the Senussi. They have a ballad literature recounting 
the exploits of tribal heroes and their patriotic spirit is 
very marked. 

ZINTAN.—Are Berber in origin but Arab in habits ; they 
are semi-nomadic in life and Malekite in religion, while they 
speak Arabic with a Berber accent. They extend south and 
south-east from the village of Zintan along the upper Uadi 
Sofeggin to the neighbourhood of Mizda. They are a powerful 
and independent tribe, brave, warlike, and predatory, and 
are allies of the Tuareg. They travel a good deal on the 
Zintan-Derg route and also to Fezzan, which they visit for 
the date harvest. Their country is poor but grows a few 
figs, olives, and palms. 

The original inhabitants of the Jefren district were Jefren 
Berbers of the indigenous stock; but at the time of the 
Arab invasions their country was occupied by Nefusa Berbers 
expelled by the Arabs from the coastal region. The present- 
day Jefren accordingly consist in great part of Nefusa 
elements. They are Ibadites and live a sedentary agricultural 
life, employing Arabs to do their pastoral work. They have 
underground granaries and apparently lived underground 
once, like their neighbours the Garian, but do so no longer. 
They have a number of villages, generally built in strongly 
defensible situations. They are brave and spirited and said 
to be capable of undertaking serious guerilla warfare in their 
mountain country. 


M’HAMID.—An Arab tribe inhabiting the northern slopes 
of the Gebel below Zintan and Jefren. They represent the 
remains of an ancient and powerful tribe which conquered 
the Gebel Nefusa in the fourteenth century. The tribe was 
broken up in its attempt (1835-55) to resist the Turks and 
the majority fled south across the Sahara. 


The GARIAN Berbers, east of the Jefren, contain Arab 
elements but are entirely Berber in habits. They live in 
underground dwellings, each room containing one family. 
These rooms are grouped round courtyards open to the sky 
and are reached by spiral passages. The cattle share the 
underground dwellings with their masters. They have a 
considerable oral tradition of tribal history, kept alive by 
their women. The total population is about 30,000. The 
district contains a good deal of fertile land, especially in the 
wadis, which produces good crops of grain (barley, etc.) as 
well as olives, figs and grapes. The Garian, who are an old 
Berber tribe, are Malekites. 


TARHUNA.—An ancient Berber tribe, is now much 
Arabized. Some 800 live a sedentary life at Tarhuna ; the 
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rest are for the most part nomadic. Some live like the 
Garian Berbers in underground dwellings. They are described 
as warlike and rebellious. The population includes Marabut 
and Scerif elements. 


MSELLATA.—Are similarly an ancient Berber tribe, now 
almost. completely Arabized, inhabiting the fertile country 
at the extreme north-east end of the Gebel. They are 
partly sedentary and partly nomadic. Their chief town, 
Cussabat, is an important commercial centre with 3,500 
inhabitants. 


Inhabitants of the Cirenaican plateau 


There is no doubt that Cirenaica, like Tripolitania, was 
originally inhabited by Berber tribes traces of whom still 
remain, though much less clearly defined than in Tripoli- 
tania, There are no Berber tribes of even comparatively 
pure blood, like those of the Gebel, nor is the Berber element 
in the Arab tribes so well marked as in many of the 
Tripolitanian Arabs. It is, however, true that the 
Cirenaican Arabs have a certain admixture of Berber 
blood. 

The chief tribes are as follows :— 


MUGHARBA.—As their name indicates, are the western- 
most inhabitants of Cirenaica, It is doubtful whether the 
name should be taken as a tribal designation at all, but 
merely as a geographical title applied to those tribes of the 
Sirte region (Aulad esh Sheikh, Aulad Suleiman, Zuia) 
who immediately adjoin the Cirenaican plateau tribes 
proper. 


AWAGHIR.—These inhabit the coastal region from the 
boundary of the Mugharba to Bengasi and Tocra. Their 
territory is a fertile plain extending some distance inland. 
They are an Arab tribe, of nomadic habits, and are noted 
for the large number of horses they possess. They number 
about 60,000 or more, and are said to be the largest tribe 
in Cirenaica and the most important of the large tribes 
which surround the Sirte coast. 


The AULAD BRAGTA (a large tribe in the plain north- 
east of Bengasi), AULAD SDEIDI, AULAD SULEIMAN, 
AULAD MTAWA, and AULAD IBRAHIM are sub- 
divisions of the Awaghir ; a tribe known as AULAD ESH 
SHEIKH in the hills above Tocra (distinguish from the 
tribe of the same name mentioned under the MUGHARBA) 
is possibly a sub-division, probably independent. 
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Sections of other tribes are not’ unknown in the territory 
of the AWAGHIR (e.g., ZWARI, AMAMRA, SHELTAMI 
and SHELMANI, the last two belonging to the DORSA), 
while AWAGHIR sections are found as far afield as Slonta 
(Budleiza esh Shella) and Faidia (Dawal Amaur). 


ORFA.—An Arab tribe occupying a short section of the 
coast between Tocra and Tolmeta and extending inland 
over the rich valleys of Barce and Silina, stretching also a 
considerable distance east of Barce. They had a bad 
reputation for turbulence and robbery, but recent reports 
describe them as more peaceable and quiet, owing perhaps 
to the civilizing influence of the Senussi. Their sub-tribes 
are the AULAD SALATNA and AULAD TURSH; the 
RAZELI are possibly also an Orfa section. Total numbers 
20,000. 


ABID.—These live in the mountains to the south of the 
Orfa about the latitude of Bengasi and the longitude of 
Barce. They are said to possess access to the sea, probably 
between Tocra and Tolmeta. They are Arabs and members 
of the tribe with fair hair and white skins have been 
seen near Zavia Ksur. They breed stock and cultivate 
grain and barley. They are the bravest and most dreaded 


tribe of the plateau and suffered severely from the Italians 
in the war of 1911-12. They were apparently not hostile 
to the Turkish Government and in spite of their warlike 
and predatory habits their country is described as well 
cultivated. Their sub-tribes are Aulad Mansur, Aulad 
Jabir and Aulad Sara ; total numbers 17,000. 


DORSA or DROSA.—An Arab tribe situated in the 
coastal valleys round Tolmeta and extending thence inland 
nearly to Barce, westwards to Segba and eastwards along 
the coast to Ras es Sam. They number about 28,000 and 
are in consequence an important tribe. Their two sub- 
tribes are the Aulad Abd el Jawad in the east and Aulad 
Dris ed Dahar in the west. 


BRASSA.—They occupy a short section of coast west of 
Apollonia and extend thence southward and south-eastward 
by Slonta, Marauaand Gasr Samalus to Zanzur, Defana and 
Shafa on the edge of the desert. They thus occupy a broad 
belt stretching across the centre of the Cirenaican plateau. 
They are Arabs and claim to be Sceriffi. Their total number 
is probably about 30,000 and they live on stock-breeding and 
the wheat and barley which they grow. The Brassa are 
the most powerful and warlike tribe in Cirenaica. They 
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never submitted to the Turks and exercise a kind of over- 
lordship over all the other plateau tribes. They are also 
fanatical Moslems and strong supporters of Senussiism. 
They have three sub-tribes: the Aulad Admed, formerly 
the leading family but now reduced by poverty to the 
position of Marabuts, the Aulad Tamiya and the Aulad 
Masud el Mesahit. 

The HASSA inhabit the coast about Apollonia and inland 
to Cirene and Faidia. They are an Arab tribe of a pure 
and fine type, numbering about 15,000. A division, the 
aila FERJANI, is marked by fair hair and blue eyes. 
They are a sedentary tribe which lives by stock-breeding 
and the cultivation of wheat and barley. They seem to be 
peaceably inclined, though fanatical Moslems. They lost 
heavily in the Italian war. Their three sub-tribes are the 
Aulad Shabargta, Aulad Galabta and Aulad Bakayet. 

The ABEIDAT have their chief centre immediately east 
of the Brassa country (i.e., south of Apollonia and Derna), 
but they are found over a large area extending east as far 
as Tobruch, or even Sollum. They are a very large Arab 
tribe said to number 78,000 and have a reputation for 
religion and theft. They are divided into thirteen sub- 
tribes (Anakla, Gheits, Mansur, Bu Jezia, Refad, Abd el 
Kerim, Marian, etc.), upon whom depend numerous Marabut 
tribes; among these may be mentioned the Ghataan, 
Mwefa, Mawalik and Shuwar. The Ghataan also live 
among the Brassa and Awaghir. 

The large Egyptian tribe of AULAD ALI extend across 
the frontier into Marmarica and must therefore be included 
among Libyan tribes. 

The name AULAD HARABI is applied generically to 
all the Arabs of Cirenaica. 

Among the minor tribes a few call for notice: the 
AREIBAT, north or west of Gasr Samalus and by some 
authorities considered a sub-tribe of the Awaghir; the 
FAYAT, a tribe of Egyptian origin, south of the Hassa, of 
whom they are sometimes regarded as a section; the 
FOWAKHIR or TUAGHER, a mixed nomadic tribe in the 
desert, astride of the Bengasi-Giarabub road, fanatical 
adherents of the Madani confraternity ; and the SHAIBAT, 
neighbours—or perhaps a sub-tribe—of the Awaghir. 


Inhabitants of the desert oases 


The population of the oases is much more mixed than 
that of the northern plateaux and steppes. Intermarriage 
between Arabs, Berbers and negroes has been so common that 
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a fairly homogeneous type, uniting certain characteristics 
of each of these races, has established itself. In general, 
this population is physically poor and unhealthy ; malaria 
and ophthalmia are rife in most of the oases (with a few 
exceptions such as Giofra and Gadames) and other diseases 
are frequent. The dwellers in the coastal oases also suffer 
from visits of predatory nomads who, coming nominally to 
gather dates, actually plunder and sometimes massacre the 
inhabitants. This menace is most severe in the south, but 
all the oasis tribes suffer from it both morally and physically. 
They live partly on intensive agriculture and partly on 
caravan traffic. 


ZAVIA or ZUIA.—A large and widely scattered desert 
tribe occupying the region round Augila, Gialo and Zella, 
and extending east to Giarabub and south to Cufra. 
A portion of the sub-division Sabaidi appears to be just 
south of Bengasi. They are a hybrid stock of Arab and 
Berber blood and have a considerable negro element, though 
their appearance is Semitic. Some are nomadic, others lead 
a sedentary life at Augila, Gialo and Cufra. They are said 
to be gradually occupying Augila and reducing the native 
Augili to the position of serfs. In the north they seem to 
be becoming vassals of the Mugharba. They pay great 


attention to the cultivation of palm and olive trees. 


Nomads of the Sahara: Tuareg and Tebu 


The nomads of the Sahara are divided into two tribes. 
These are :-— 

TUAREG.—The name Tuareg is applied by the Arabs to 
the aboriginal Berber tribes of pure stock whom the Arab 
invaders have driven into the Sahara and thus compelled 
to become entirely nomadic in habits. By themselves these 
tribes are called IMOSHAGH, a name which can be traced 
into remote antiquity as the designation of an influential 
Libyan tribe. The Tuareg speak the Tamahek dialect of 
the Berber language, the purest surviving form of that 
language. Type: tall and slight, fair complexion; hair 
black and curly, eyes black or blue. They are taller than 
the northern Berbers. In certain ways they seem to show 
a cultural relation with the Sudanese negroes. They inhabit 
the whole central and western Sahara, from Tuat to 
Timbuktu and from Gadames to Zinder. The only towns 
which they visit are the desert trade-centres — Gat, 
Gadames, Murzuch, Timbuktu, etc. “The Tuareg are 
divided into four main tribes or confederacies : Azer (near 
Gat and Gadames); Kelui (Air); Hoggar (in Hoggar 
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mountains and central Sahara); Awellimiden (north and 
east of Timbuktu). There are innumerable small local tribal 
divisions. Each confederacy appears to have its own head 
chief or amenokal. They have become largely Arab in 
manners and customs since the adoption of Islam, and use 
the Arabic language for all religious purposes. They 
habitually undergo great privations and their food, con- 
sisting of dates, barley and durra, is always scanty. 

In habits they are warlike and the nobles are chiefly 
occupied either in raiding or escorting caravans traversing 
the desert. They show excellent fighting qualities, but are 
extremely treacherous, bloodthirsty, grasping and revenge- 
ful, and there are few pleasant incidents in the record of 
their relations with travellers or traders. Their distin- 
guishing mark is the veil which they wear to protect their 
faces from the sand ; in the case of the nobles this is black 
(dark blue); in the case of the common people, white. 
They also wear wide mantles of white or grey stuff. 
Their weapons are a straight two-edged sword, 4 feet long ; 
a dagger bound to the left forearm; an iron lance, 9 feet 
long; and a large leather shield. They use wooden missiles 
resembling boomerangs for hunting. The low-caste tribes 
among the Hoggar have only bows and arrows. 

There are two chief social classes: (1) Ihaggaren, nobles, 
who wear the black veil and do no manual work. They are 
pure bred and supply chiefs for the small local tribes. 
(These chieftainships are practically hereditary.) Their 
occupations are fighting, robbery and blackmail. (2) Imghad, 
serfs. Their status is hereditary. They cannot be sold like 
slaves, and in most cases they are practically independent 
and follow their nobles as “ esquires” on fighting and 
raiding expeditions. Both classes keep slaves, mostly 
Sudanese negroes. These are well treated and regarded 
as members of the family, but there is no intermarriage 
between them and the Tuareg. Women occupy an important 
position among them and have considerable freedom. 

The importance of the Tuareg from the point of view of 
Libya is as follows. Within recent years the French have 
established for the first time a really effective control of 
the Western Sahara, including, for example, the whole 
Hoggar massif. The Tuareg of these regions are rapidly 
becoming amenable to French administration and have 
already given up their old piratical existence; they are 
taking to trade and agriculture, and relaxing many of their 
old customs. 


TEBU (TUBU, TUDU, TEDA).—Another branch of the 
aboriginal Hamitic race of Northern Africa, but it is not 
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clear how far they should be called Berbers. They show 
greater affinity with the eastern Hamites of the Egyptian 
region than with the Tuareg or Tripolitanian Berbers. 
This has sometimes been explained by an admixture of 
negro blood, but there is no proof that such an admixture 
exists. Their home and chief centre is the Tibesti mountains, 
south-east of Tummo. But they spread over a large part 
of Fezzan as well as the whole of Cufra, and play in the 
Libyan desert and eastern Sahara much the same role of 
pastoral and, above all, predatory nomads as the Tuareg 
do in the central and western Sahara. They are perhaps 
more ready to adopt a sedentary mode of life than the 
Tuareg and in the Tibesti mountains as well as in 
the various oases, they have permanent settlements. In the 
main, however, their difference from the Tuareg is rather 
one of appearance than one of habits of character. 


Religion 
The chief religion is Mohammedanism, the natives being 
of the Malekite sect of the Sunni or orthodox Moslems, with 
the exception of a few tribes (mostly Berbers of the Gebel) 
who still adhere to the old and almost extinct Ibadite sect. 
The Hebrew religion is professed by about 24,000 people. 


The Christian religion is represented mostly by Roman 
Catholics. There are also Orthodox Greeks, spiritually 
dependent upon the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople 
and a small number of Protestants. 


Mohammedan sects 


Islam is by no means a united religion. There are over 
60 sects and 7 important divisions. The first distinction 
should be made between the orthodox or SUNNI, who 
accept the Sunna, and the heterodox of SHIA, who reject 
it. The Persian Mohammedans and the Arabs of the Yemen, 
Muskat and Zanzibar are heterodox. The Turks are ortho- 
dox, as are also the inhabitants of North Africa who belong 
to the Malekite branch of the Sunni. 


The IBADITES are a heterodox branch of the Sunni. 
They recognize the Imam of Muskat as Sultan, and are 
Mohammedan Puritans. Members of this sect are found in 
the Gebel Nefusa, at Zuara, Gerba, and in Algeria, especially 
among the Berbers. 

The AISSAWA (ISAWIA) are very widespread in Tripoli. 


Their founder, Sidi Mohammed ben Aissa, lived in the 
sixteenth century. They are less remarkable for their 
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doctrines than for their practices, which include chewing 
and swallowing live snakes, laceration with swords, walking 
over fire, etc., which tortures they believe to facilitate 
absorption into the divine nature. They also shout and 
dance together with the same object every Friday at noon. 
They have a few zavias (monasteries) in Tripoli and are 
but little organized, but the French consider them dangerous, 
partly because their mother-zavia is at Meknes, outside the 
French sphere of control, and partly because their tenets 
encourage a determined hostility to unbelievers. 


The SALAMIA were founded in 1795 by AB ES SALEM 
ben Selim ben Mohammed el Asmar el Fituri (Sheikh el 
Asmar). The mother-zavia is at Zliten, and their chief 
sphere of influence is in the Tripolitanian Gebel and the Sirte 
region. They are given to ecstatic and sensational practices 
intended to induce a mystical trance in which they foretell 
the future, and also to the recitation of mystical poems. 
On the other hand, they have established a great business 
connection with the south, many of their number being rich 
merchants working the great caravan routes across the 
Sahara, and at the same time propagating the faith among 
the Sudanese. 


The MADANI (MADANIA) were founded about 1823 by 


Sidi Mohammed ben Hasan ben Hamza Dafer el Madani, 
called after Medina, his birthplace. The mother-zavia is at 
Misurata, and the sect, which is now widespread in Libya 
and as far afield as Constantinople and Morocco, teaches a 
high moral and religious ideal, apparently free from the 
ecstatic and superstitious practices of many other bodies. 
It does, however, aim at a pan-Islamic ideal and seems to 
have been implicated in Arab Nationalist conspiracies in 
Libya, where according to Italian authorities it has always 
consistently set its face against all Western influence and 
all foreign temporal authority, Turkish or European. 


The Senussi confraternity and movement 


Sayed Mohamed Ibn Ali El Senussi, the founder of 
Senussiism, was born in a.p. 1790 in Algiers. His object, 
contrary to the teaching of the Koran and the Sunna, was 
to bring Islam back to its original purity, thereby freeing 
it from modern heresies and innovations. 

In 1822 Sheikh Senussi proceeded to Egypt, where he 
endeavoured to spread his doctrines. Meeting with little 
success, however, he repaired to Mecca, where he ingratiated 
himself with the religious teachers and founded several 
Zavias (instructional colonies). Thence he left for Bengasi 
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in Tripoli, where his teaching found a ready acceptance and 
in 1855 he settled with his immediate following in the oasis 
of Giarabub, given to him by the Sultan of Turkey. Here 
he firmly established his fraternity and at the time of his 
death in 1859 he had already acquired an ascendancy over 
the Arab tribes of Northern Africa, while the Zavias of the 
confraternity stretched from Arabia to Morocco, 

His son, El Sayed Mohamed El Senussi El Mahdi, con- 
tinued to spread the doctrine and to maintain the policy of 
colonization and cultivation. He withdrew to Cufra in 
the Libyan desert and to Geru in the Tibesti mountains, 
upholding the main policy of his father—a polite avoidance 
of civilized races. He observed a strict neutrality with 
regard to the Mahdi and Khalifa, and although his protégé, 
the Sultan of Wadai, was constantly at war with Rabeh 
Zubeir, he himself kept aloof. It was not until the French 
established themselves on the northern shore of Lake Chad 
and in Baghirmi, south of the Wadai, that he resorted to 
any warlike action. 

In November, 1901, the establishment of a Zavia at 
Kanem led to a collision with the French. In this encounter 
the Senussi were primarily successful, but in 1902 they 
were defeated and eventually driven out of Kanem. News 
of this defeat is believed to have accelerated the death of 
the Senussi at Geru on May 30th, 1902. He was succeeded 
by his nephew El Sayed Ahmed E] Sherif, who, being the 
most intelligent of the family, was elected by the brethren, 

In December, Sayed Ahmed despatched a force of 600 men 
under Mohamed Ogeila to drive the French from Kanem, 
but this army was practically annihilated and he withdrew 
to Cufra. Nothing more was heard of him till 1911, when 
he lent his assistance to the Turks in the Italo-Turkish 
war. After the defeat of the Turks the Senussi withdrew 
into the interior and took no further interest in politics for 
the time being. 

Towards the end of 1915, the Sayed undertook hostilities 
against the Allies in Egypt, urged thereto by Turkish and 
German emissaries and in November the Senussi forces, 
assisted by Turkish officers, marched unopposed to within 
a few miles of Mersa Matruh (160 miles west of Alexandria). 
In a series of engagements with the British forces, however, 
they were completely defeated and driven over the frontier 
into Cirenaica. Ahmed El Sherif escaped to Turkey and 
later to Italy where he died. 

He was succeeded by his first cousin Sayed Mohamed 
Idris, son of Mohamed El Mahdi, and in October, 1916, 
a treaty of peace was signed with Great Britain and Italy. 
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Thenceforward he retired from active politics and devoted 
himself to the maintenance of the traditions of the purer 
form of Islam instituted by the founders of his family. 
After the war the Senussi soon came into conflict with the 
Italian authorities in Libya who were endeavouring to 
pacify the interior. For several years an intermittent 
guerrilla warfare continued, but official reprisals did 
nothing to check Senussiraids. The Italians were hampered 
by the fact that the centres of Senussiism were at Cufra 
and Giarabub, the former being in the heart of an almost 
unknown wilderness and the latter in Egyptian territory. 
The rectification of the Italo-Egyptian frontier, however, 
in 1926, placed Giarabub in Italian hands, and it was not 
long before the Senussi were compelled to abandon it. With 
the advent of General Graziani to Libya a vigorous cam- 
paign was initiated at the end of 1929. Italian columns 
were pushed into the interior “ pacifying ’’ as they went 
until the city of Cufra had become the last stronghold of 
the Senussi. In spite of the dangers and difficulties of the 
undertaking General Graziani determined to reduce this 
remote and ‘ancient city and three converging columns 
were directed upon it. The Senussi offered but poor 
resistance, the junction of the three columns was effected 
and the city captured with hardly the loss of a single man. 
This brilliant military operation effectively dispersed the 
Senussi, who fled towards the Sudan and the Egyptian 
frontier, pursued with great severity by the Italian forces. 
Omar el Mukhtar, the Senussi leader, and many of his 
lieutenants were captured and executed and by the end of 
1931 the temporal power of the Senussi had vanished. 
The remnants of the confraternity now eke out a precarious 
existence as exiles in the Western Desert of Egypt and in 
Behera Province. The Sayed himself resides at El Hammam. 
The original object of the Senussi confraternity was to 
bring Islam back to its original purity and at the same 
time avoid contact with the European races. The inter- 
ference of the latter has always been resented by the 
Senussi and inevitably they came into conflict with the 
white races, who eventually broke their power. They 
are no longer a force to be reckoned with in North Africa. 





CHAPTER IV 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Italian colony of Libya lies on the north coast of 
Africa between the French Colony of Tunisia on the west 
and Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the east. 
It includes Fezzan and Cufra and is bordered on the south 
by the French Sahara and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

Libya may be divided into four zones. The coastal 
region, which is uniformly flat and unrelieved except for 
the mountainous region of the Gebel Achdar lying north 
of a line joining Soluch and the Gulf of Bomba. The 
Hamada, a stony area lying south of the coastal zone. 
South of the Hamada lies the region of the oases and 
beyond that, the desert. 

The area of the colony is calculated by the Italians as 
1,000,000 square kilometres, that is, 625,000 square miles. 
The extreme length from east to wes is 940 miles; the 
breadth from north to south is 620 miles. 


Frontiers 

Eastern frontier—Delimited by the Italo-Egyptian 
Agreement of 1934 follows the 25th meridian southwards 
to its point of juncture with the 20th parallel, thence it 
turns west along this parallel until its juncture with the 
24th meridian, From this point the frontier follows the 
north and south line of the 24th meridian to the northern 
boundary line of the French possessions in Central Africa. 
For a distance of eight miles south of Oweinat this frontier 
is clearly demarcated by a line of frontier posts twelve in 
number, placed at intervals of about 1 mile in such a 
manner that anyone crossing the frontier can always see 
the posts. 

Further north between Porto Bardia on the Mediterranean 
and Giarabub a continuous wire entanglement 190 miles 
in length runs from north to south along the frontier. 


The frontier wire—The wire fence stretches from the 
Wells of el Ramleh in the Gulf of Sollum across the high 
plateau and the barren steppe of the Marmarica beyond 
Giarabub to the great sand dunes of the Sahara, a distance 
of 169 miles. 

It is watched by three main posts and six small posts. 





CHAPTER IV 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Italian colony of Libya lies on the north coast of 
Africa between the French Colony of Tunisia on the west 
and Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the east. 
It includes Fezzan and Cufra and is bordered on the south 
by the French Sahara and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Libya may be divided into four zones. The coastal 
region, which is uniformly flat and unrelieved except for 
the mountainous region of the Gebel Achdar lying north 
of a line joining Soluch and the Gulf of Bomba. The 
Hamada, a stony area lying south of the coastal zone. 
South of the Hamada lies the region of the oases and 
beyond that, the desert 

The area of the colony is calculated by the Italians as 
1,000,000 square kilometres, that is, 625,000 square miles. 
The extreme length from east to west is 940 miles; the 
breadth from north to south is 620 miles 


Frontiers 


Eastern frontier —Delimited by the Italo-Egyptian 
Agreement of 1934 follows the 25th meridian southwards 
to its point of juncture with the 20th parallel, thence it 
turns west along this parallel until its juncture with the 
24th meridian. From this point the frontier follows the 
north and south line of the 24th meridian to the northern 
boundary line of the French possessions in Central Africa. 
For a distance of eight miles south of Auenat this frontier 
is clearly demarcated by a line of frontier posts twelve in 
number, placed at intervals of about 1 mile in such a 
manner than anyone crossing the frontier can always see 
the posts 


Defences of eastern frontier. (See sketch map.) 


The description of the fortifications on the eastern frontier 
which is given in this chapter, and in the sketch maps, 
comprises all information available up to the end of 1939. 
It is most probable that improvements and additions have 
since been made. 

The main object of the defences which have been con- 
structed in eastern Cirenaica appears to be to ensure the 
retention of Tobruch and its protection against land, sea, 
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and air attacks. These defences consist of, first the frontier 
wire and the various posts along it between Amseat and 
Giarabub ; secondly a strong delaying position at Bardia 
astride the coastal road ; thirdly, defences of the aerodrome 
and dumps at El Adem ; and finally strong land and coastal 
defences in and around Tobruch itself. 


The frontier wire —The wire fence stretches from the 
Wells of el Ramleh in the Gulf of Sollum across the high 
plateau and the barren steppe of the Marmarica beyond 
Giarabub to the great sand dunes of the Sahara, a distance 
of 169 miles. It follows the line of the frontier to Garn ul 
Grein, but from there south diverges gradually towards 
the west. 

Constructed originally not as a defence but with the 
object of preventing Libyan Arabs from crossing unlawfully 
into Egyptian territory, it forms only a minor obstacle to 
motor transport 

The fence itself consists of :- 


Iron pickets 4-5 inches in diameter set on a concrete 
base one foot square. 

Height above ground, 5 feet 8 inches with 1 ft. buried. 
26} Ib. of barbed wire for every 4} yards of front. 


Barbed wire, 2 stranded with four pointed barbs 
4 to 6 inches apart. 


Generally speaking it is not kept in good repair. 
It is watched by three main and six small posts. 
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The three main posts are at :— 
Amseat .. 9-4 miles from the north end. 
Scegga -. 68-7 miles. 
Giarabub «+ 156-3 miles. 
The six minor posts are at :— 
Ramleh .- On the coast. 
Sidi Omar .. 25 miles from Amseat. 
Sceferzen .. Half-way between Sidi Omar and 
Scegga. 
Vescechet .. Ona hill at the exit of the Uadi 
Ageram. 
Garn ul-Grein.. About 4} miles south west of the 
village on the high ground. 
el Aamara .. 12 miles south of Giarabub. The 
end of the line. 


There are also three landing grounds at :— 
Amseat. 
Scegga. 
Giarabub. 
Giarabub is a permanent base for four aircraft. 
The whole system is connected by a telephone line. 


The Posts.—The main posts were already in existence 
when the fence was built, but were improved and added 
to. The main additions were :— 


Giarabub +» New officers’ quarters and mess—- 
accommodation for eight officers. 
Stone hangar for four aircraft, and a 
modern. workshop plant. 
Amseat .. ) Existing emergency landing ground 
3 improved and levelled with proper 


Scegga landing grounds. 


The six new minor posts each consist of :— 

A fortified wall with battlements and loop holes and 
two machine gun emplacements in enfilade of the wire. 

Quarters for the commander. 

Quarters for the garrison. 

Garage for three armoured vehicles. 

A small arsenal and storehouse. 

Telephone room. 

Petrol store. 


The telephone line.—Runs the whole length of the wire at 
a distance of between 100 to 400 yards from it. Total 
length 170 miles. 
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The three main posts are at :-— 
Amseat .. 9-4 miles from the north end. 
Scegga .. 68-7 miles. 
Giarabub -. 156-3 miles. 


The six minor posts are at :— 


Ramleh .. On the coast. 
Sidi Omar .. 25 miles from Amseat. 
Sceferzen “3 y between Sidi Omar and 
Scegga. 
Vescechet .. On a hill at the exit of the Uadi 
Ageram. 
About 4} miles south west of the 
village on the high ground. 
El Aamara .. 12 miles south of Giarabub. The 
end of the line. 
There are also three landing grounds at :— 
Amseat. 
Scegga. 
Giarabub. 
ub is a permanent base for four aircraft. 


The Posts—The main posts were already in existence 


when the fence was built, but provements and additions 
have been made. 
Amseat 

Amseat which lies on the coastal road has a small fort, 
the Ridotta Capuzzo, in which part of the garrison and most 
of the equipment are housed. It has one heavy machine- 
gun in the towers at each of its four corners. In addition 
there are believed to be four weak machine-gun emplace- 
ments situated between the fort and the frontier wire, two 
on each side of the main road. 

The landing ground has been levelled and improved. 
Scegga 

At Scegga is the Ridotta Maddalena with a garrison of 
probably more than 100. It consists of an oblong enclosure 
of barbed wire measuring 100 yards by 300 yards. Inside 
this are a few small buildings, and a tall trellis-work 
observation tower about 100 feet high. There are six 
machine-gun emplacements one at each of the four corners 
of the enclosure, and two on the perimeter wire. The two 
latter are on small circular towers, about 10 ft, high, 
situated north west and south east of the observation tower. 
There may also be four 1-8-inch. anti-tank guns. 

The landing ground has been levelled and improved. 


(C7953) 
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Ridotta Mussolini, a small mud fort 
ine-gun is placed in each 
d two small field guns 
are kept inside. 

surrounded by three belts of barbed wire, 
, and placed close together. It is believed 

es have been further improved. 
At the landing g 1 there is a stone hangar for four 
aircraft, and a modern workshop plant. 


The six new minor posts each c¢ t 
A fortified wall with battlements and loop holes and 
two machine-gun emplacement 1 enfilade of the 
wire. 
Quarters for the commander. 
Quarters for the garrison. 
Garage for three armourec 
A small arsenal and storeh 
Telephone room. 
Petrol store. 
The whole system is connected by a telephone line which 


runs the whole length of the wire at a distance of between 


100 to 400 yards from it. otal length 170 miles. 


(C 37953) 
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The line is metallic circuit, supported on 4,580 poles, 
each pole about 65 yards from the next. It has five 
exchanges. 

The system is linked at the northern end with Bardia. 


Road.—A motor road runs parallel with the fence along 
the whole length and is used for patrolling. 


Outposts.—There appear to be a certain number of sub- 
sidiary picquet posts between the minor posts. These are 
located at :— 


Ghirba 

Sidi Omar Nuovo. (New.) 
Sidi Omar Vecchio. (Old.) 
Baracca. 


Defences at Bardia. (See sketch map.) 


Land.—The defensive position at Bardia lies astride the 
coastal road which leads from the Egyptian frontier at 
Amseat to Tobruch. The defences consist of a semi-circle of 
strong points stretching from coast to coast. Each of these 
strong points is reported to be about 150 feet in diameter, 
camouflaged, and surrounded by three low concentric belts 
of barbed wire. Underground accommodation for the 
garrison is provided, and each strong point is connected to 
the next by a covered and camouflaged anti-tank trench, 
The cover to the underground accommodation is believed 
only to be splinter proof. Slit-trench firing positions are 
constructed round the circumference of the post inside the 
wire. This line of strong points runs as follows: from the 
coast at Uadi el Mrega (7,000 yards S.S.E. of Bardia) to 
the junction of the Uadi Scemmas and the main Amseat— 
Bardia road; thence curving in a northerly direction, 
across the main Bardia~Tobruch road immediately east of 
the Menastir landing ground; thence in a north-easterly 
direction to the coast 6,000 yards W.N.W. of Bardia. 
A subsidiary line of the same construction has been built 
400 yards inside the main line, covering the sector between 
the Bardia~Amseat road and the Menastir landing ground. 


Coastal.—A battery of four coast defence guns is situated 
on the promontory on the south-east side of the harbour 
entrance. There is a battery of four 105-mm., guns on a hill 
in the town, It is possible that four to six coast defence 
guns may be in position between 1,000 and 2,000 yards 
south of the point where the main defence ring reaches the 
coast at Uadi Mrega, but this is unconfirmed. 
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The line is metallic circuit, supported on 4,580 poles, 
each pole about 65 yards apart. It has five exchanges. 
The system is linked at the northern end with Bardia. 


The wire —The fence consists of :—Iron pickets # inch 
in diameter, set on a concrete base one foot square. 

Height above ground, 5 feet 8 inches with 1 foot buried. 

26} Ib. of barbed wire for every 4} yards of front. 
Barbed wire, 2-strand with four pointed barbs 4 to 6 inches 
apart. 

Road.—A motor road runs parallel with the fence along 
the whole length and is used for patrolling. 


Outposts—There appear to be a certain number of sub- 
sidiary picquet posts between the minor posts. These are 
located at :— 

Ghirba. 

Sidi Omar Nuovo. (New.) 
Sidi Omar Vecchio. (Old.) 
Baracca. 


It should be noted that the frontier and the wire fence 
diverge south of Garn-ul-grein and gradually get further 
apart south of that post. 


Description of the eastern frontier territory.—The territory 
of this frontier zone is most inhospitable with very few wells. 
South of a line joining Giarabub and Gialo is the Great 
Sand Sea. 

From an east to west line about forty miles north of 
Giarabub, southward to the Great Sand Sea, the desert is 
intersected by a series of uadis running east and west. 


Suitability for motor transport—From the coast to about 
Lat. 31° N. the ground is stony and difficult. South of this 
line to Lat. 30° 30’ N. is flat gravel presenting no difficulty. 
From Lat. 30° 30’ N. to the Sand Sea the surface is sandy 
and broken, and very difficult for motor transport. 


Western frontier—The Italo- French frontier between 
Libya and Tunisia follows the depression of the ‘‘ sebche ” 
(salt lakes) of the Magta, whence it curves eastwards and 
then westwards to Dehibat. It borders the zone of Mescighig 
and continues to Gadames, where it describes a semicircle 
of nine miles radius and continues south to include the 
oasis of Gat. Turning thence south-east the frontier includes 
the wells of Tummo (approximately 14th meridian). 


Southern frontier —This frontier lies across desert in a 
straight line to the western frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian 


(C 22598) E 
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Defences at El Adem 


The defences at El Adem provide local protection for the 
aerodrome and dumps, and also serve to block the approach 
to Tobruch via the tarmac road E] Adem-Tobruch, 

Information giving an exact description of the defences 
and their locations is not available. But they are reported 
to consist of a perimeter of barbed wire and anti-tank 
trenches, with a total of six pillboxes at selected points, 
containing heavy machine guns. The defences are probably 
strongest to the west, south, and east. The road from 
Tobruch is mined at the entrance to El Adem. 


Defences at Tobruch, (See sketch map.) 


Land.—Strong land defences have been constructed. 
These comprise a semi-circle of strong points of the same 
design and construction as those at Bardia, which have been 
described above. They are spaced at intervals of 500-800 
yards, and are at a radius of approximately 12} miles from 
Tobruch. This line extends from the coast at Uadi Zeitoun 
on the east to the coast at Uadi Sahal on the west. The 
eastern sector of this line is strengthened by a second line, 
5,000 yards within the first, which runs from Uadi Biard 
on the coast to el Medauar where the two lines join. El 
Medauar itself is a strongly defended locality with machine- 
gun emplacements. Two anti-tank mine fields have been 
laid, one to the east and one to the west, without the semi- 
circle of strong points ; they each extend southwards from 
the coastal road for 10,000 yards, and are about 2,000 yards 
in width. Minesare said to be buried 500-1,000 yards apart. 
Finally there is a ring of Old Stone blockhouses at an average 
distance of 5,000 yards from Tobruch. Stores of explosives 
are reported to exist, at el Medauar, Uadi Zeitoun, 
Uadi Biard and Uadi Sahal. - 


Coastal.—Guns of 4-inch and 6-inch calibre are reported as 
follows. In the western Mrera district, six ; on the spit to 
the north of the harbour entrance (Mengar Scianzac) six ; 
on the coast 3-4 miles north of Mengar Scianzac, three ; on 
the ridge north of the town, six. In addition to these there 
are reports of a 12-inch gun positioned north of the town. 
There is a small fort at Mengar Scianzac. 

The zone covered by these defences is reported to be from 
250° to 170°, up to a range of at least 16,000 yards as 
measured from the semaphore station at the eastern out- 
skirts of the town. 
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Descrij r of th rontier territory —The territory 
of this frontier zone is most inhospita with very few wells. 
South of a line joining Giarabub and Gialo is the Great 
Sand Sea . 

From an east to west line about forty miles north of 
Giarabub, southward to the Great Sand Sea, the desert is 
intersected by a series of 1 s running east and west, 


Suitability for motor t t.—From the coast to about 
Lat. 31° N. ground is stony and difficult. _ South of this 
line tc 30° 30’ N. is t gravel presenting no difficulty. 
From La 30’ N, to the Sand Sea the surface is sandy 


and broken, and very difficult for motor transport 


Western fro: Y - The Italo-French frontier between 
Libya 4nd Tunisia follows the depression of the ‘ sebche "’ 
(salt lakes) of the Magta, whence it curves eastwards and 
then westwards to Dehibat It borders the zone of Mescighig 
and continues to Gadames, where it describes a semicircle 
of nine miles radius and continues south to include the 
oasis of Gat. Turning thence south-east the frontier includes 
the wells of Tummo (approximately 14th meridian). 

The fortifications on the western frontier are disposed 
in two lines, corresponding with the two main approaches 
from Tunisia—the coastal road and the Gebel route (Ain el 
Ghezaia—Nalut—Jefren). The former of these is the stronger. 
The two lines are divided into covering sectors and are 
thought to have separate commanders. They terminate in 
a series of works linking Zanzur to’ Suani ben Adem, and 
the whole system is co-ordinated from Tripoli. Itis planned 
to defend from invasion the principal cultivated areas of 
Tripolitania 


Southern frontier —This frontier lies across desert in a 
straight line to the western frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian 
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Sudan, which it meets at Long. 18° 45’, Lat. 24°, leaving 
Aozon and Guezenti in Italian territory. 

For Northern frontier, see detailed description of the 
Coast Line, Chapter V. 


Maps and mapping 


The town-areas of Tripoli, Homs, Bengasi, Derna and 
the coastal strips adjoining are mapped on scales 1/25,000, 
1/50,000, 1/100,000 or 1/200,000, surveyed and contoured. 
These maps were published by the Istituto Geografico 
Militare, the Governo della Cirenaica or the Ministero delle 
Colonie, from 1915-1933. 

The northern areas of both Tripolitania and Cirenaica 
are covered by a compiled series on 1/400,000, published by 
the Governors of the respective areas, 1927-1931, and by a 
later series published in 1934 by the Libyan Government. 

All Tripolitania and northern Cirenaica is mapped on the 
1/1,000,000 scale, published 1931-1934 by the respective 
governors. 

All Libya appears on a 1/4,000,000 map, published in 1926 
by the Italian Colonial Office 

Detail of maps.—Tripolitania :— 

(1) Tripoli and its surroundings, 1/25,000, in four 
sheets, from surveys, contoured ; published 1932. 

(1) Tripoli and the Coast east and west of the town, 
1/100,000, from surveys, contoured ; published 1915- 
1933. 

(2) Tripoli and the Coast east and west of the town, 
1/200,000, compiled from early surveys and route 
sketches ; published 1920. 

(2) Northern Tripoli, 1/400,000, eight sheets ; com- 
piled series, 1927. 

(3) All Tripolitania, 1/1,000,000, six sheets; com- 
piled series, 1932-34. 

Cirenaica :— 

(1) Coastal area, Bengasi to Derna, 1/25,000, con- 
toured series in 60 sheets; 1920. 

(1) Ditto, 1/50,000, in 23 sheets; 1923. 

(3) Bengasi to Sollum, 1/100,000 (incomplete), 
15 sheets ; published 1927-1937. 

(1) Southern Cirenaica, various oases maps from 
surveys, 1/100,000. 

(3) Northerm Cirenaica, 1/400,000, compiled series of 
eight sheets ; published 1931. 

(3) Northern Cirenaica, 1/1,000,000, compiled one 
sheet map; published 1931. 
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General maps of Libya :— 
(2) Libya and adjoining countries, 1/3,000,000 ; 1937. 
(2) Ditto, 1/800,000 (12-sheet map, only five pub- 
lished), covering western two-thirds of the country ; 
1924. 


(2) Africa, 1/2,000,000 series, covers eastern half of 
the country; G.S., War Office, Libyan Desert, two 
sheets ; published 1935 and 19: 


(3) Libya, 1/400,000 ; Libyan Government— 
10 sheets published 1934, eventually to be 55 sheets. 


Note,—(1) Published by the Istituto Geografico Militare, 
Rome ; (2) Ministry for Italian Africa ; (3) Governo della 
Civenaica (Ufficio Studi), and Governo della Tripolitania 
(Ufficio Studi). All these maps are (or were) on sale and can 
be obtained through map agents in Italy or in Libya. 


Towns, minor centres and oases 
Note.—Figures of population are exclusive of military 
personnel except where otherwise stated. 


Agedabia (Lat. 30° 50’ N., Long. 20° 15’ E.) 

Situated 100 miles south of Bengasi and 16 miles from the 
coast. Agedabia is an important route junction and is 
surrounded by a defensive wall. 


Administrative system—Agedabia is administered by a 
regional commissioner, assisted by a colonial assistant, a 
secretary charged with accounting responsibilities, record 
keeper, cashier and interpreter. 

The municipality is administered by a mayor, assisted 
by a secretary. 

There is also a mudir and three secretaries. 


Internal communications.—Decauville railway running 
along defensive wall. 


External communications.—Main motor road runs : 
Bengasi—Agedabia—Agheila. 

Marsa Brega is connected to this road by a branch road. 

Motor tracks exist from Agedabia to Agheila, Marada, 
Gialo and Zuetina. 

Postal services are carried out by mechanical transport 
three times weekly in either direction to and from Bengasi. 
Once fortnightly to Gialo and Cufra. 
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1 maps of Libya :— 

2) Libya and adjoining countries, 1/3,000,000 ; 1937. 

2) Ditto, 1/800,000 (12-sheet map, only five pub- 
lished), cove western two-thirds of the country 
1924 

Africa, 1/2,000,000 series, covers eastern half 
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Towns, minor centres and oases 


Note.—Figures of population are exclusive of military 
personnel except where otherwise state 


Abiar (see El Abiar) 


Agedabia (Lat. 30° 50’ N., Long. 20° 15’ 


Situated 100 miles south of Bengasi and 16 miles from the 
coast. Agedabia is an important route junction and is 
surrounded by a defensive wall 

Administrative system.—Agedabia is administered by a 
regional commissioner, assisted by a colonial assistant, a 
secretary charged with accounting responsibilities, record 
keeper, cashier and interpreter 

The municipality is administered by a mayor, assisted 
by a secretary 

There is also a mudir and three secretaries. 

Internal communic ms.—Decauville railway running 
along defensive wall 

External communications —Main motor road runs— 

Bengasi-Agedabia—Agheila 

Marsa Brega is connected to this road by a branch road. 

Motor tracks exist ym Agedabia to Agheila, Marada, 
Gialo and Zuetina, There is a daily bus service with 
Bengasi 

Postal services are carried out by mechanical transport 
three times weekly in either direction to and from Bengasi. 
Once fortnightly to Gialo and Cufra 
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There is also a military postal van which runs weekly to 
& Agheila and Marsa Brega and once a month to Marada. 
Planes call three times weekly on the Tripoli—Bengasi 
route and once monthly on the Bengasi—Cufra route. 


Population— 
Italians .. “= os 160 
Natives .. os -- 1,600 
Hebrews .. * pe 70 


Buildings, etc—The following establishments exist :— 
Regional prison. 
Commercial taxing office. 
Military club. 
Four automobile firms. 
Mechanical workshops. 


Water supply—The following wells exist in the district 
of Agedabia. All of them contain slightly brackish water, 
which is drinkable by Europeans :— 

(a) Within the defensive wall—1. At the Decauville 
railway station is a well, equipped with a petrol motor 
which raises the water to a tank 15 feet above the 


ground, with a capacity of 4,497 gallons. The well 
has a depth of 19 feet. It provides the water supply 
for the local garrison and for the garrisons in the 
Rorai and the Tilgher redoubts. 


2. There are ten wells near the various commercial 
establishments of the town. They contain on an 
average 220 to 660 gallons of water. Only one of 
these wells can be used for drinking purposes. The 
water in the others is used for washing and irrigation. 


(b) Between the defensive wall and the entanglements.— 
One Roman well on the eastern side—depth 33 feet 
with 1,539 gallons of water. Seven other wells with 
an average depth of 17 feet, containing about 220 gallons 
of water each. 


(c) Outside the defensive wall—The following tanks 
have been constructed by the engineers :—Tilgher 
redoubt-tank, with capacity of 1,539 gallons; Roria 
redoubt-tank, with capacity of 3,078 gallons; Pessana 

® redoubt-tank, capacity of 1,539 gallons (see Zuetina). 


In 1937 forty wells were put in order in addition to 
twenty drinking troughs. Their location is not at present 
known but they are probably in the town. 
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Agheila (Lat. 30° 17’ N., Long. 19° 20’ 
Situated on the sea coast 83 miles south-west of Agedabia. 


Administrative system. Agheila is administered by a 
mudir, who is under the orders of the administration of 
Marsa Brega. 


External communications—An asphalt road runs to 
Muglaa on the coast 18 miles west of Agheila and 
thence it is rough track to Nofilia. 

Aerodromes.—There is an aerodrome, with hangars and 
a petrol installation. Planes on the Tripoli—Cirenaica route 
sometimes call here. 


Population—Italians, 15; natives, 883. 


Water supply—There are various wells near the coast. 
The water is bri h but drunk by the natives. The 
capacity of the wells has not yet been determined. 

There is a meteorological station at Agheila. 


Apollonia (Lat. 32° 55’ N., Long. 22° 9’ E.) 


Apollonia is the site of an old port 12 miles north-east 
of Cirene. 


Administration.—The town is administered by a regional 
commissioner: there is also a mayor. Apollonia is the 
headquarters of a Carabinieri company. 


External communications—The Italians have recon- 
structed an ancient track left by the Turks. This road is 
at present undergoing further development. It is used 
for a daily ‘bus service between Apollonia and Cirene. 
A steamer of the Tirrenia line calls once fortnightly. There 
is a post and telegraph office. 


Aerodrome.—There is an aerodrome with hangars and a 
petrol and oil installation. 
Population—lItalians, 337 : natives, 2,346 ; Hebrews, 90. 


Institutions.—Colonial infirmary, public works office, 
monopolies office, customs office, commercial taxing office, 
a mosque constructed by the Italian government, various 
Fascist organizations. 


Commerce —Ice factory, tile factory, electric power 
station. 


Water supply —Water is obtained from a spring in the 
Uadi Geder. It is brought by a closed channel to a filter 
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Agheila (Lat. 30° 17’ N., Long. 19° 20’ E.) 


Situated on the sea coast 83 miles south-west of Agedabia. 


Administrative system—Agheila is administered by a 
mudir, who is under the orders of the administration of 
Marsa Brega. 

External communications.—There is a motor road to 
Nofilia and Marsa Brega and a rough track to Marada. 
Agheila has a wireless telegraphic station, 


Aerodromes.—There is an aerodrome, with hangars and 
a petrol installation. Planes on the Tripoli—Cirenaica route 
sometimes call here, 


-opulation.—Italians, ; natives, 883. 


Water supply.—There are various wells near the coast, 
The water is brackish but drunk by the natives. The 
capacity of the wells has not yet been determined, 


There is a meteorological station at Agheila. 


Amseat (Lat. 32° 31’ N., Long. 2. 


Situated 11} miles south of Bardia, 1} miles west of the 
Egyptian frontier, and 12 miles from Sollum. 


There are minor defences. 
sternal communications.—Amseat is the first Italian port 
east of the frontier on the coastal road. Second class roads 
lead south to Giarabub and west to El Adem, There is an 
aerodrome, 


Water.—Water is brought by pipe-line from Bardia into 
storage tanks. 


Apollonia ({ Lat. 32° 55’ N., Long. 22° 9’ E.) 


Apollonia is the site of an old port 12 miles north-east 
of Cirene. 


Administration.—The town is administered by a regional 
commissioner: there is also a mayor, Apollonia is the 
headquarters of a Carabinieri company 


External communications. —The Italians have recon- 
structed an ancient track left by the Turks. This road is 
at present undergoing further development. It is used 
for a daily "bus service between Apollonia and Cirene. 
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bed, which lies about } mile from the town. From the 
filter bed it is brought by metal piping to the habitations. 
This water is drinkable. 

In the district to the west, as far as the heights of 
El Hania, and to the east as far as the heights of 
Ras El-Hillal, are a certain amount of tanks of varying 
capacity. There is no spring water in this district. 


Anchovage-—An open anchorage can be found westward 
of a line between Tomb Rock beacon and La Segnalay 
Patch in about four fathoms. The anchorage is rocky and 
treacherous. 


Azizia (Lat. 32° 33’ N., Long. 13° 2’ E.) 
Situated south-east of Tripoli, 400 feet above sea level. 
It is 26 miles from Tripoli, 33 miles from Garian. 


The headquarters of the 5th Centuria of the Tripolitanian 
Autonomous Cohort of the Militia are in Azizia. 


Municipal system.—The town is administered by a colonial 
secretary, with one assistant. There is also a mayor who 
is, in this case, a native citizen. 

External communications.—The town is situated on the 
main road from Tripoli to Suani ben Adem and on the 
railway between the same places. 

There is a post and telegraph office and telephone com- 
munication with Tripoli and Garian. 


Population Europeans, 446; Natives, 25,971. 


Buildings.—There is an electric power station and a 
mechanical workshop. 


Resources.—Cereals and forage. 


Barce (formerly El Merg) (Lat. 32° 30’ N., Long. 20° 54’ E.) 
Barce lies 800 feet above sea level, 65 miles north-east 
of Bengasi. 
Barce is the headquarters of a Carabinieri Company. 
Administrative system.—The town is administered by a 


commissioner, assisted by a colonial officer at Tolmeta. 
There is also a mayor, assisted by a secretary. 


External communications—roads.— 
Barce-El Garib-Gasr el Ebia-Sidi Abdalla—Cirene. 
Barce—Tecniz—Faidia. 
Barce-Tolmeta. 
Barce—Bengasi (exact trace not known). 
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Water.—Water is pumped from 39 wells 
Auenat (see El Auenat 


Azizia (Lat. 32° 33’ N., Long. 13° 2’ E.) 


Situated south-east of Tripoli, 400 feet above sea level, 
It is 26 miles from Tripoli, 33 miles from Garian 


Municipal system —The town is administered by a colonial 


secretary, with one assistant. There is also a mayor who 
is, in this case, a native citizen 


External communications —The town is situated on the 
mai ad from Tripoli to Garian and on the railway between 
the same places; there is an asphalted road to Bir el 


G m 


There is a post and telegraph office and telephone com- 
munication with Tripoli 3 Garian 


Population.—Italians, 997; Natives, 24,648. 


Buil s—There is an electric power station and a 
mechanical worksh 


Resources.—Cereals and forage. 
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Baree (formerly El Merg) (Lat. 32° 30’ N., Long. 20° 54’ E.) 


Barce lies 800 feet above sea level, 65 miles north-east of 
Si 

Ba 

Administrative system.—The town is administered by a 

commissioner, assisted by a colonial officer at Tolemaide, 


arce is the headquarters of a Carabinieri Company. 


There is also a mayor, assisted by a secretary. 


External commun ms—roads,— 
Barce—E] Garib-Gasr el Ebia i Abdalla-Cirene. 
Barce—Tecniz (Borg relli)—Faid. 
Barce-Tolemaid 
Barce—Tocra—Ber 
There is a daily rvice with Derna and with Bengasi, 
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Railway.—Barce is the terminus of the Bengasi—Barce 
railway. 


Telephones.—Barce is-in telephonic communication with 
Bengasi, Cirene and Tolmeta. There is a post and telegraph 
office. 


Air—tThere is a landing ground, with one hangar 
accommodating 12 aeroplanes. 


Population.—lItalians, 1,452; Other Europeans, 12 ; 
Natives, 17,333; Hebrews, 283. Tolmeta, which comes 
under the administrative system of Barce, has a population 
of 81 Italians and 5,164 natives. 


Institutions —Colonial Hospital, Cirenaica Savings Bank, 
Public Works Office, Agricultural Office, Civil Tribunal and 
various Fascist organizations. 


Commerce.—The following establishments exist :— 
Petrol and lubricating oil suppliers. 
Oil refinery. 
Mechanical workshops. 
Mill. 
Ice factory. 
A very modern thermo-electric centre has been established 
to provide light and electric power for the industrial 
development of this town. 


Resources —Cereals, dairy farming, production of green- 
stuff for exportation to Bengasi. 


Water supply.—866 yards west of the town there is a 
Roman well called Bir Umm Azzia. This well gives excellent 
drinking water. Depth, 166 feet. 

The water is extracted by a motor pump, worked by a 
Diesel engine with a capacity of 14,300 gallons daily. There 
are also three storage tanks, with a capacity of 15 cubic 
metres each. 

Another well is situated near the castle. Depth, 88 feet. 
Average height of water, 39 feet. Water is brackish, 

A third well lies east of the residential part of Barce. 
It is worked on the bucket and pulley system. The water 
supply is perennial and is drinkable. This well is the 
property of the Barce municipality. 

In the district surrounding Barce there are about sixty 
wells with an average depth of 19-22 feet. Their water 
level depends on the winter flooding of the basin north-east 
of Barce, known locally as the lake of el-Garigh. These 
wells are badly looked after, and in certain cases disused. 
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Port conditions at Tolmeta.—There is a good landing place, 
The port is silted up but gives shelter for small boats, 
Anchorage in 16 fathoms can be found half a mile off the 
shore. 


Bardia (Lat. 31° 48’ N., Long. 25° 4’ E.) 

Bardia is a village situated on the cliffs of the western 
shore of the Gulf of Sollum. It is 350 feet above sea level 
and overlooks the natural harbour of Bardia. 

Since their occupation the Italians have built up the 
village with an officers’ club, church and municipal offices. 

Bardia is the headquarters of the Officer Commanding 
the Eastern Frontier Zone. 

The harbour permits anchorage of ships up to 4,000 tons. 
Disembarkation can be carried out by lighter in fair weather. 


Administration Bardia is administered by a resident. 
There is also a mayor. 

External communications. —Roads.—Bardia is situated on 
the main road from Tobruch to Amseat. A track suitable 
for wheeled traffic runs from Bardia to Giarabub, 160 miles. 
A steep and indifferent road leads up from Bardia harbour 
and forks at the summit to Tobruch and Fort Capuzzo. 
Another road leads zig-zag from this harbour to the village 
on the clifis above. 

Air.—A landing ground exists and seaplanes can land in 
the harbour. There is an aircraft and shipping look-out 
station which reports all vessels and aircraft seen. 


Sea communications.—There is a fortnightly steamer from 
Tobruch. 


Telephones.—Bardia is in telephonic communication via 
Amseat and the frontier posts with Giarabub. 

A telephone line is projected between Derna, Tobruch, 
Bardia and the Egyptian frontier. 

Postal services—There is a post office at Bardia with 
facilities for the collection of mail and a public radio 
telegraph service. 

Wireless telegraphy.—A military wireless station at Bardia 
works to Tobruch. 

Population.—ttalians, 188 ; natives, 2,629; Hebrews, 64. 


Buildings.—The principal buildings are the municipal 
offices, the officers’ club and the church. 

On the low ground near the harbour are military offices, 
harbour offices and garages. There is a small garrison 
infirmary. A new bakery is under construction. 
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Railway.—Barce is the terminus of the Bengasi—Barce 
railway. 


Telephones.—Barce is in telephonic communication with 
Bengasi, Cirene, Tolemaide, El-Abiar and Gerdes Abid, 
There is a post and telegraph office. 


Air.—There is a small aerodrome about 500 yards from 
the centre of the town on the north side of the Tocra road 
with two small hangars. 


Population.—Italians, 2,056; Other Europeans, 17; 
Natives, 25,202; Hebrews, 277. Tolemaide, which comes 
under the administrative system of Barce, has a population 
of 79 Italians and 4,308 natives. 


Institutions —Colonial Hospital, Cirenaica Savings Bank, 
Public Works Office, Agricultural Office, Civil Tribunal and 
various Fascist organizations. 


Commerce.—The following establishments exist :-— 


Petrol and lubricating oil suppliers. 

Oil refinery. 

Mechanical workshops. 

Mill. 

Ice factory. 

Grain silo (capacity about 2,700 tons). 

A very modern thermo-electric centre has been established 

to provide light and electric power for the industrial 
development of this town. 


Resources —Cereals, dairy farming, production of green- 
stuff for exportation to Bengasi. 


Water supply.—A total of about 17,600 cubic feet of water 
is obtainable every 24 hours. 866 yards west of the town 
there is a Roman well called Bir Umm Az: This well 
gives excellent drinking water. Depth, 166 feet. 


The water is extracted by a motor pump, worked by 
a Diesel engine with a capacity of 14,300 gallons daily. 
There are also three storage tanks, with a capacity of 
3,445 gallons each, 

Another well is situated near the castle. Depth, 88 feet. 
Average height of water, 39 feet. Water is brackish. 

A third well lies east of the residential part of Barce. 
It is worked on the bucket and pulley system. The water 
supply is perennial and is drinkable. This well is the 
property of the Barce municipality. 
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In the district surrounding Barce there are about sixty 
wells with an average depth of 19-22 feet. Their water level 
depends on the winter flooding of the basin north-east 
of Barce, known locally as the lake of el-Garigh. These 
wells are badly looked after, and in certain cases disused. 


Work on a large aqueduct which will convey water 
from Fonte Mara (Air Mara) to Barce, and thence possibly 
to Bengasi, was started early in 1939. It will deliver 
975,000 gallons per day at Barce. 
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Port conditions at Tolemaide—There is a good landing 
place. The port is silted up but gives shelter for small 
boats. Anchorage in 16 fathoms can be found half a mile 
off the shore. 


Bardia (including Porto Bardia) (Lat. 31° 48’ N., Long. 


Bardia is a village situated on the cliffs of the western 
shore of the Gulf of Sollum. It is 350 feet above sea level 
and overlooks the natural harbour of Bardia. 

Since their occupation the Italians have built up the 
village with an officers’ club, church and munic ipal offices. 


The harbour permits anchor of ships up to 4,000 tons, 
Disembarkation can be carried out by lighter in fair weather. 


Sardia is administered by a resident. 
nayor. 

External communications.—Roads.—Bardia is situated on 
the main road from Tobruch to Amseat. A track which is 
suitable for wheeled traffic and runs from Bardia to 
Giarabub, 160 miles, is being improved and converted into a 
road of some importance, A steep and indifferent road 
leads up from Bardia harbour and forks at the summit to 
Tobruch and Ridotta Capuzzo. Another road leads zig-zag 
from this harbour to the village on the cliffs above. 

Air.—A landing ground exists, about a mile and a quarter 
south of the town ; near it there is a depét for explosives, 
Seaplanes can land in the harbour, There is an aircraft and 
shipping look-out station which reports all vessels and 
aircraft seen. 

Sea communications.—There is a fortnightly steamer from 
Tobruch. 

Telephones —Bardia is in telephonic communication 
via Amseat and the frontier posts with Giarabub. 

A telephone line is projected between Derna, Tobruch, 
Bardia and the Egyptian frontier. 

Postal services—There is a post office at Bardia with 
facilities for the collection of mail and a public radio 
telegraph service. 

Wireless telegraphy.—A military wireless station at Bardia 
works to Tobruch. 

Stores of ammunition—Ammunition and benzine are 
stored in caves situated 1} miles south-east of Bardia and 
1} miles north-east of Campo Roma. This dump is known 
as the Arkoub el Saleeb dump. 
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Industries —Stockfarming and small native industries. 
Facilities Electric light is laid on to the main buildings. 


Water supply.—This is scanty at all times. The present 
water supply comes from three wells fed by springs, situated 
in the Uadi Maaten-el-Bordi. The first well is used by the 
garrison and population of Bardia. It is equipped with a 
motor pump run on paraffin. Depth, 19 feet. Capacity, 
11,000 gallons of drinking water dai The remaining two 
wells are very small. Their dimensions are 3 feet. 3 inches 
in diameter, with water depths of 1 feet and 5 feet, 
respectively. 

A pipe line is being laid from Bardia to Fort Capuzzo 
and another to Sidi Azeiz. It is in action as far as Uadi 
Scemmas. 

Early in 1936 new wells are believed to have been opened. 
Locations not known, 


Beda Littoria (Lat. 32° 47’ N., Long. 21° 45’ E.) 

Beda Littoria is situated 1,800 feet above sea level 
68 miles east of Barce. This village was built in 1933 for 
purposes of colonization. It consists of 33 colonial houses 
and is occupied by 66 Italian families, representing about 
500 people. The only means of communication with the 
outside world is by a motor road from Cirene. The village 
is administered by a colonial officer. There is an ambulance. 
Mail is collected by an Italian colonial employee. 

The water supply is obtained from a spring at El Belgadir. 
This spring gives drinking water at 4} gallons a minute, 
but has probably been enlarged and deepened by the 
Italian colonists. 


Bengasi (Lat. 32° 7’ N., Long. 20° 4’ E.) (See map in 
end pocket.) 

Bengasi is the capital and chief port of Cirenaica. It 
lies on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Sidra and is situated 
on a narrow neck of land between the sea and two salt 
lakes which lie to the south-east and north-west, the sea 
being on the west. It is connected with the suburb of 
Berca by a narrow spit of land. 

The town is a mixture of modern Italian buildings and 
Arab architecture. It contains the headquarters of the 
naval, military and air forces stationed in Cirenaica, as well 
as those of the local Fascist and government organizations. 
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Water s us is scanty at all times. The present 
water supply comes from three wells fed by springs, situated 
in the U Maaten el Bordi. The first well is used by the 
garrison and population of Bardia. It is equipped with a 
motor pump run on n. Depth, 19 feet. Capacity, 
11,000 gallons of drir water daily. The remaining 
two wells are verysmall. Their dimensions are 3 feet 3 inches 
in diameter, with water depths of 1 foot and 5 feet 
respectively, 

A pipe line is being laid from Bardia to Fort Capuzzo 
and another to Sidi Azeiz. It is in action as far as 
Uadi Scemmas 

Water storage tanks | been placed in defended posts. 

Early in 1936 new wells are believed to have been opened. 
Locations not knowr 


There are reports of the existence of a plant for distilling 
sea water, 


Beda Littoria (L< 2 N., Long. 21° 45’ E 


Beda Littoria_is situated 1,800 feet above sea level 
68 mi st of Barc« his village was built in 1933 for 
purposes of colonization. It c ists of 43 colonial houses 
and is occupied by 66 Italian families, representing about 
500 people Beda Littoria is on the motor road from 
Cirene to Barce The village is administered by a colonial 
officer. There is an ambulance Mail is collected by an 
Italian colonial employee. A grain silo has been built with 
2,700 tons capacity. 


Population.—Italians, 676 ; Natives, 2,177; Jews, 10. 


Water supply—The water Supply is obtained from a 
spring at El Belgadir. This spring formerly gave drinking 
water at 4} gallons a minute, but has probably been enlarged 
and deepened by the Italian colonists. 


Water will eventually be supplied by a branch from the 
main Fonte Mara (Air Mara)—Barce aqueduct which is under 
construction. 





Bengasi (Lat. 32 . Long (See map in end 
pocket.) 

Bengasi is the capital and ef port of Cirenaica, It 
lies on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Sidra and is situated 
on a narrow neck of land between the sea and two salt 
lakes which lie to the south-east and north-west, the sea 
being on the west. It is connected with the suburb of 
Berca by a narrow spit of land 

The town is a mixture of modern Italian buildings and 
Arab architecture. It contains the headquarters of the 
naval, military and air forces stationed in Cirenaica, as well 
as those of the local Fascist and government organizations. 
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Municipal system—The municipality of Bengasi is 
administered by a mayor assisted by a deputy mayor and 
a chief secretary. The mayor presides over a council of 
seven members. 

The following offices are administered by the municipality : 

Technical office. 
Accounting office. 
Urban police office. 
Health office. 


Internal communications—Tramway and motor-bus 
services. 


External communications. Railways—Bengasi is the 
terminus of two railway systems : 


(a) Bengasi to Barce (68 miles). 
(6) Bengasi to Soluch (35 miles). 


Further, there are two light railways, each of 4} miles, 
used for the transport of building material to the harbour. 
The first runs from Cave and the second from Bivio Luasi. 


Roads.— 

Bengasi circular road. 

Branch of above road leading to the railway station. 

Bengasi—Tocra. 

Bengasi-Ghemines—Sidi Ahmed el Magrun—Agedabia. 

Bengasi—Fuehat. 

Bengasi-Benina—Barce. This road is believed to fork 
off the Tocra road a short distance north of Bengasi, 
but its exact route is not certain. 


Posts, telegraphs and telephones.—Posts—There is a daily 
postal service by means of motor transport between 
Bengasi and Derna and vice versa, with intermediate 
deliveries at Barce and Cirene, and three times weekly 
between Bengasi and Agedabia. Communication with 
Italy is maintained by a weekly mail boat. Air mail is 
carried by the air lines, three times weekly to Tripoli and 
once weekly to Tobruch. 


Telegraphs.— 
Bengasi is linked to Syracuse by submarine cable. 
Land telegraph lines exist between— 
Bengasi and Tripoli. 
Bengasi—Tocra—Barce. 
Bengasi-El Abiar—Barce-Cirene-Apollonia—Derna. 
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Telephones.—Bengasi is in telephonic communication 
with Coefia, Barce, Cirene and Derna. 


Airy communications—Bengasi is the terminus of air 
lines operating between Tripoli, Sirte and Bengasi and 
Bengasi to Tobruch. There is a civil aerodrome with 
customs offices and up-to-date workshops. 

Both these air lines are operated by the North Africa 
Aviation Company (Societa Anonima Nord Africa Aviazione), 
whose head offices are at Bengasi. 

The aerodrome lies on the right-hand side of the main 
asphalted road that leads from the town to the public 
gardens. There are many out-buildings, a large wireless 
station and six hangars—three large and three small. The 
dimensions of the landing ground are 1,700 by 3,800 yards. 

There is also an aerodrome at Berca, where two new 
hangars have been constructed. 


Wireless communication.—The wireless station at Bengasi 
works to Derna, Tobruch, Tripoli, Rome, Catania and 
Augusta. The wave-length varies from 80 to 2,950 metres. 
During certain hours it communicates with ships at sea on 
a wave-length of 2,100 metres. 


Sea communications.—The undermentioned shipping com- 
panies serve Bengasi: 


Tirrenia Company, operating the following routes :— 
(a) Naples~Syracuse—Bengasi. 
(6) Genoa—Leghorn—Palermo-Tripoli—Bengasi— 
Alexandria. 


The firms of Palla, Halfon and Pavoni operate coastal 
services. 


Population—The population of Bengasi is 60,613. Of 
these there are— 
Europeans (90 per cent. Italians) .. 16,030 
Moslems “= ie Se . 41,389 
Jews .. es s 3,194 


Europeans.—These are mostly Italian, Roman Catholic in 
religion and occupied in the commerce and development of 
the town which they are gradually modernizing. 





British subjects——There are no natives of the- British 
Isles. About 600 Maltese, mostly very poor. Indian shop- 
keepers, mostly from Hyderabad, branches of Poohoomull, 
Neechamall, etc. A number of local Jews are British 
subjects. 


Moslems.—Belong to the tribe of Awaghir, who surround 
Bengasi and to the south stretch away to the desert, 
where their identity gradually becomes merged with that 
of other tribes. They are an Arab tribe of nomadic habits. 
and possess a large number of horses. Those who live in 
the town carry on small industries in the suks or market 
quarters. The common industries are leather work, carpet 
weaving, armourers’ and goldsmiths’ work and perfumery. 


Buildings.—Government and municipal buildings. 
Governor's Palace.—Piazza del Re. 
Two schools. 
Postal and telegraph offices. 
Quarantine station. 
Prison. 
Military club. 
Commercial club. 
Fascist headquarters. 


Consulates — 

British. Piazzale Dogana. Tel. 2180. 
French. 

Spanish. 

Greek. 

Belgian. 

‘The Frenchman is the only consul “ de carriére."” The 
former British consulate has been reduced to a vice-consulate 
under the superintendence of H.M. Consul at Tripoli. 

The Spanish, Greek and Belgian vice-consuls are 
Italians. 


Barvracks.— 

Torelli Barracks. Situated north of town next to the 
hospital. Accommodation for 1,000 men and stabling 
for 100 horses. W.T. station. 

Berca Barracks. Situated at the south-west corner of 
the suburb of Berca. 

Royal Frontier Guards Barracks. 

Native Barracks. Situated at northern end of Berca. 

Large hutted encampment, two miles along Bengasi- 
Tocra road. 
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Municipal system—The municipality of Bengasi is 
administered by a mayor assisted by a deputy mayor and 
a chief secretary. The mayor presides over a council of 
seven members 

The following offices are administered by the 
municipality 

Technical office 
Accounting office 
Urban police office. 
Health office. 

Internal communications. —Tramway and  motor-bus 
services, 

External communications.—Railways.—Bengasi is the 
terminus of two railway systems :- 

(a) Bengasi to Barce (68 miles). 
(6) Bengasi to Soluch (35 miles). 

Further, there are two light railways, each of 4} miles, 
used for the transport of building material to the harbour, 
The first runs from Cave and the second from Bivio Luasi. 

Roads.— 


Bengasi circular road. 

Branch of above road leading to the railway station. 

Bengasi—Tocra. 

Bengasi-Ghemines-Sidi Ahmed el Magrun—Agedabia. 

Bengasi~Fuehat. 

Bengasi—Benina—Barce. This road is believed to fork 
off the Tocra road a short distance north of Bengasi, 
but its exact route is not certain, It is asphalted as 
far as El Abiar. 

There are daily motor services to Agedabia and Derna, 
and to Tocra. 

Posts, telegraphs and telephones.—Posts.—There is a daily 
postal service by means of motor transport between 
Bengasi and Derna, and vice versa, with intermediate 
deliveries at Barce and Cirene, and three times weekly 
between Bengasi and Agedabia. Communication with 
Italy is maintained by a weekly mail boat. Air mail is 
carried by the air lines, three times weekly to Tripoli and 
once weekly to Tobruch. 

Telegraphs.— 

Bengasi is linked to acuse by submarine cable. 

Land telegraph lines exist between— 

Bengasi and Tripoli. 
Bengasi-Tocra—Barce. 
Bengasi-El Abiar—Barce—Cirene—Apollonia—Derna. 
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Telephones.—Bengasi is in telephonic communication 
with Coefia, Barce, Cirene and Derna. 
A new town telephone system has been installed. 


Air communications ——Bengasi is the terminus of air 
lines operating between Tripoli, Sirte and Bengasi and 
from Bengasi to Tobruch. There is a civil aerodrome with 
customs offices and up-to-date workshops. 

Both these air lines are operated by the North Africa 
Aviation Company (Societé Anonima Nord Africa Aviazione), 
whose head offices are at Bengasi. 

The aerodrome lies south of the suburb of Berca on the 
right-hand side of the main asphalted road that leads from 
the town to the public gardens. There are many out- 
buildings, a large wireless station and six hangars—three 
large and three small. The dimensions of the landing 
ground are 1,700 by 3,800 yards. 

The expanse of water bcha-el-Bunta) south of the 
cathedral is used as a seaplane base. 


Wireless communication—The naval wireless station 
at Bengasi works to Derna, Tobruch, Tripoli, Rome, 
Catania and Augusta. The wave-length varies from 80 to 
2,950 metres. During certain hours it communicates with 
ships at sea on a wave-length of 2,100 metres. 


Sea communications —The undermentioned shipping com- 
panies serve Bengasi :— 
Tirrenia Company, operating the following routes :— 
(a) Naples-Syracuse—Bengasi. 
(6) Genoa—Leghorn—Palermo-Tripoli—Bengasi- 
Alexandria. 


The firms of Palla, Halfon and Pavoni operate coastal 
services. 


Population—The population of Bengasi in April, 1939, 
was 65,704. Of these there are :— 
Europeans (90 per cent. Italians) ae 22,235 


Moslems .. a ss -. 40,182 
Jews Ae, ee a Ss on 3,236 
Europeans.—These are mostly Italian Roman Catholic 


in religion and occupied in the commerce and development 
of the town which they are gradually modernizing. 
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British subjects—There are no natives of the British 
Isles. About 600 Maltese, mostly very poor. Indian shop- 
keepers, mostly from Hyderabad, branches of Poohoomull, 
Neechamall, etc. A number of local Jews are British 
subjects. 


Moslems.—Belong to the tribe of Auaghir, who surround 
Bengasi and to the south stretch away to the desert, where 
their identity gradually becomes merged with that of 
other tribes. They are an Arab tribe of nomadic habits 
and possess a large number of horses. Those who live in 
the town carry on small industries in the suks or market 
quarters. The common industries are leather work, carpet 
weaving, armourers’ and goldsmiths’ work and perfumery. 


Buildings.—Government and municipal buildings 


Governor's Palace Piazz 
Two schools. 

Postal and telegraph offices 
Quarantine station. 

Prison. 

Military club. 

Commercial club. 

Fascist headquarters 


Consulates. 
British. Piazzale Dogana. Tel. 2180 
French. 
Spanish 
Greek. 
Belgian 
Egyptian. 
Hungarian 
Norwegian 
Dutch. 
The Frenchman is the only consul “ de carriére.’’ The 


former British consulate has been reduced to a vice-consulate 
under the superintendence of H.M. Consul at Tripoli. 


The Spanish, Greek and Belgian vice-consuls are 
Italians 





Barracks.— 


Torelli Barracks. Situated north of town next to the 
hospital. Accommodation for 1,000 men and 
stabling for 100 horses. W.T. station. 

Moccagatta Barracks. Situated at the south-west 
corner of the suburb of Berca 

Royal Frontier Guards Barracks. 

Campo Eritrea (Native Barracks). Situated between 
northern end of Berca and Bengasi—Barce railway. 

Large hutted encampment, two miles along Bengasi— 
Tocra road 

Tenente Hetzel Barracks. South-west of the Stadium 
between Via Regina and Via Fiume. 


Stores of explosives.—A depédt of explosives lies between 
Sebcha el-Punta and Sebcha Ain es-Salmani, west of the 
former, in a reconstructed Turkish barracks; there are 
underground depéts at the aerodrome and north-east of and 
close to the hospital. Dumps of explosives are also reported 
at El Fuehat, and at Geliana three or four miles south-west 
of Bangari 
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Buildings suitable for offices— 
Regional Commissariat .. Corso Italia. 
Military Headquarters .. Viale Regina. 
Town Hall (Municipio) .. Piazzetta Municipiale. 
Police Headquarters . . .. Adjoining Governor’s 
Palace. 
Agricultural Office .. Berca. 
Revenue Office (Officio Fon- Corso Italia, 
diario). 
Commercial Taxing Office .. Via Cardinale Massaia. 
Taxing Office .. me .. Via Pintor. 
Littorio Palace ae -. Piazza del Re. 


Hospitals —The Colonial Hospital for civil and military 
cases is situated at Porta Sabri. It has accommodation for 
approximately 350 beds, an operating theatre, X-ray room, 
laundry, disinfestation apparatus and accommodation for 
the hospital staff. All the permanent buildings are of stone 
with concrete floors and flat roofs. There are bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories. 


Buildings suitable for hospitals.—The following hotels exist 
in Bengasi :— 
Italia . . s- = .. Piazza del Re. 
There are seven other very small and primitive hotels, 
Banks.— 
Banca d'Italia a .. Opposite Commissariat. 


Banca di Roma =o .- Piazza del Re. 
Cirenaica Savings Bank .. Via Roma. 


Post and telegraph offices — 
General Post Office . . .+ Via Roma. 
Telegraph Office .. -- Via Roma, 
Sub-Office .. a .- Berea. 


Engineering and transport service —The “ North African 
Industries and Transport Company,” a subsidiary institution 
affiliated to the “ North African Aviation Association,”’ was 
founded in 1933. It was instituted with the object of 
ensuring motor transport for passengers and merchandise. 
It also comprises an establishment for the production of 
oxygen used for soldering metals and for general use in 
the metal industry. The advantage of local oxygen 
production is that it can be produced at half the price. 

The ‘ North African Industries and Transport Company 
(N.A.LE.T.) has also a large workshop equipped for the 
maintenance and repair of motor-vehicles which have an 
average mileage of 37,500 miles a month. It includes 





Buildings suitable for off 
Regional Commissariat .. Corso Italia 
Military Headquarters .. Viale Regina 
Town Hall (Municipio) .. Piazza Municipio. 
Police Headquarters .. Adjoining Governor's 
Palace. 
Agricultural Office .. . Berca. 
Revenue Office (Officio Fon- Corso Italia. 
diario). 
Commercial Taxing Office .. Via Cardinale Massaia. 
Taxing Office . . a . Via Pintor 
Littorio Palace Be .. Piazza del Re 

Hospitals.—The Colonial Hospital for civil and military 
cases is situated at Porta Sabri. It has accommodation for 
approximately 350 beds, an operating theatre, X-ray room, 
laundry, disinfestation apparatus and accommodation for 
the hospital staff. All the permanent buildings are of stone 
with concrete floors and fiat roofs. There are bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories 

Buildings suitable for hospitals—The following hotels 
exist in Bengasi : 

Grand Albergo Berenice .. Adjoining Cathedral 
Italia .. ee os - Piazza del Re. 

There is also a number of smaller hotels 

Banks. — 

Banca d'Italia Be .- Opposite Commissariat. 
Banca di Roma_.. : Piazza del Re. 
Cirenaica Savings Bank .. Via Roma 

Post and telegraph offices 

General Post Office .. Via Roma 
Telegraph Office .. Via Roma 
Sub-Office a an -» Berea. 

Engineering and transport service.—The ‘‘ North African 
Industries and Transport Company,’’a subsidiary institution 
affiliated to the ‘‘ North African Aviation Association,’’ was 
founded in 1933. It was instituted with the object of 
ensuring motor transport for passengers and merchandise. 
It also comprises an establishment for the production of 
oxygen used for soldering metals and for general use in 
the metal industry. The advantage of local oxygen 
production is that it can be produced at half the price. 

The ‘‘ North African Industries and Transport Company ’” 
(N.A.LE.T.) has also a large workshop equipped for the 
maintenance and repair of motor-vehicles which have an 
average mileage of 37,500 miles a month. It includes 
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sections for carpenters, joiners, varnishers, smiths, solderers, 
and mechanics. The workshop has its own hydraulic and 
electric plant : it can count on an electric power of 135 h.p. 
with three generators and two wells, which supply an 
adequate supply of water. 

The organization is completed by a supply department 
which attends to all the necessary raw material required. 

The N.A.ILE.T. has absorbed other firms dealing in 
similar industries, and runs the tramway and motor-bus 
services at Bengasi, a transport service for the interior of 
the colony and communications with Cirene, Derna and 
Agedabia. The company has at its disposal an up-to-date 
motor park. 


Electrical engineers.—Six firms. 
Iron works.—Five. 


Railway constructional engineers —S.1.C.E.L.P, and one 
other firm. 


Agricultural and industrial machinery —Six firms, mostly 
in the neighbourhood of the station. 

Mechanical workshops.—Eleven, of which one, in Via 
Osman Bakevi, is equipped for electrical soldering. 

Mechanical sawmills.—Fifteen. 


Wood-working.—There is a large establishment with 
modern machinery, 


Automobile firms.—Six, including agents for the following 
cars: Chevrolet, Ford, Lancia, Fiat, Vauxhall, Dodge. 

Arms’ dealers —Three, 

Petrol and oils —Fourteen firms. The A.G.I.P. (Azienda 
Generale Italiana Petrolio) has four tanks of 100 tons’ 


capacity each for the storage of lubricating oils and oil fuel. 
Location: Guiliana Point. E 


The Cirene Brewery—tThis establishment is capable of 
an annual production of 8,800 gallons. 


Lime and brick industry—There is a modern, well- 
equipped factory capable of an annual production of 
4 million bricks and 300 tons of lime. 


Lime-burning industry.—Three new furnaces have been 
erected. 


Cement and similar industries—Three factories exist. 


Cold storage and refrigeration.—Municipal refrigerating 
establishment. 
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sections for carpenters, joiners, varnishers, smiths, solderers, 
and mechanics. The workshop has its own hydraulic and 
electric plant : it can count on an electric power of 135 h.p. 
with three generators and two wells, which supply an 
adequate supply of water. 

The organization is completed by a supply department 
which attends to all the necessary raw material required, 

The N.A.LE.T. has absorbed other firms dealing in 
similar industries, and runs the tramway and motor-bus 
services at Bengasi, a transport service for the interior of 
the colony and communications with Cirene, Derna and 
Agedabia. The company has at its disposal an up-to-date 
motor park 


Electrical engineers. —Six firms 
Iron works.—Five 


Railway constructional engineers.—S.1.C.E.L.P, and one 
other firm 


Agricultural and industrial machinery.—Six firms, mostly 
in the neighbourhood of the station. 


Mechanical workshops—Eleven, of which one, in Via 
Osman Bakevi, is equipped for electrical soldering. 


Mechanical sawmills.—Fifteen. 


Wood-working.—There is a large establishment with 
modern machinery. 


Automobile works,—Fiat 


Automobile firms.—Six, including agents for the following 
cars: Chevrolet, Ford, Lancia, Fiat, Vauxhall, Dodge. 


Arms’ dealers.—Three 


Petrol and oils.—Fourteen firms. The A.G.I.P. (Azienda 
Generale Italiana Petrolio) has four tanks of 100 tons 
capacity each for the storage of lubricating oils and oil fuel. 
Location: Giuliana Point. There are three petrol storage 
tanks south-east of Bengasi at Fenihat (El-Fuehat) close to 
the fresh water reservoirs and connected by pipe-line to 
Giuliana Quay; and an underground oil store by the 
barracks behind the Cathedral. A second pipe-line runs 
from the Giuliana Quay via Fort Giuliana to a hangar on 
the east side of the aerodrome. A third pipe-line runs from 
a small wharf at Giuliana point, used for the disembarkation 
of petrol and oil, underground around the harbour parallel 
to the Strada 19 Ottobre, passes under the railway line at 
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its junction with the Via Generale Moccagatta, and thence 
follows the railway to the Benina aerodrome. Large oil 
storage tanks are situated underground at the junction of 
the circular road with the main Agedabia road, they are 
protected by wire and blockhouses. 


The Cirene Brewery.—This establishment is capable of 
an annual production of 8,800 gallons. 


Lime and brick industry—There is a modern, well- 
equipped factory capable of an annual production of 
4 million bricks and 300 tons of lime. 


Lime-burning industry.—Three new furnaces have been 
erected. 


Cement and similar industries —Three factories exist 


Cold storage and refrigeration.—Municipal refrigerating 
establishment 


Grain storage —A grain silo has been built with 5,500 tons 
capacity. 
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Bakeries—In 1935 there were ten bakeries and seven 
mills in Bengasi. One very modern flour mill has been 
erected. 


Esparto grass industry —A large establishment has been 
erected for the manufacture of cellulose from Esparto grass. 


Artificial manure and fertilizers—A factory has been 
constructed. 


The Galluzzi and Rustichelli shoe factory —Capable of an 
annual production of 100,000 pairs of shoes. 

There are eleven concessions in the neighbourhood of the 
salt lake of Ain es Selmeni for the construction of eleven 
different types of material for industrial purposes. 


Electric power supply.—Modern buildings and the prin- 
cipal streets are lit by electricity from a fairly large power 
plant existing in the town. Details of the power and supply 
are not at present available. 


Water supply.—Obtained from Fuehat (2} miles south- 
east of Bengasi). Here there are 32 wells with 2,746 yards 
of filter pipes. The water is drawn by means of eight 
Worthington type pumps, divided into four groups and 
worked by heavy oil engines. The capacity of the wells 
and filtering apparatus is 1,500,000 gallons with an average 
delivery of 300,000 gallons a day. 

The water is conveyed to municipal reservoirs at Bengasi 
by a conduit’and then distributed by pipes to the habitations 
and various drinking fountains. 

There are one or more wells in most of the houses of an 
older type which give water of a doubtful purity. 

The municipal reservoirs of Bengasi are situated at Point 
Guiliana. 

Bengasi Harbour—The exterior breakwater projects 
from the coast to the north-west for 1,876 feet, after which 
it turns towards the south-west in a curve covering another 
700 feet and continues for a further .2,776 feet. The 
total length of this breakwater, which defends the basin 
from the principal cross-wind, is 5,352 feet. The break- 
water is of mixed construction, its upper works consisting 
of vertical walls constructed of cement and concrete, and 
it has a stone base formed partly by loose stone and partly 
by sacks of cement and concrete. 

To protect the basin from the secondary cross-wind, an 
internal breakwater has been constructed of a length of 
1,920 feet. The construction is the same as that of the 
outer breakwater. The inner breakwater projects towards 
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Bakeries—In 1935 there were ten bakeries and seven 
mills in Bengasi. One very modern flour mill has been 
erected. 


Esparto grass industry —A large establishment has been 
erected for the manufacture of cellulose from Esparto grass. 


Artificial manure and fertilizers —A factory has been 
constructed. 


The Galluzzi and Rustichelli shoe factory —Capable of an 
annual production of 100,000 pairs of shoes. 


There are eleven concessions in the neighbourhood of the 
salt lake of Ain es Selmeni for the construction of eleven 
different types of material for industrial purposes. 


Electric power supply —Modern buildings and the prin- 
cipal streets are lit by electricity from a fairly large power 
plant existing in the town Details of the power and supply 
are not at present available. 


Water supply —Obtained from Fevihat (2} miles south- 
east of Bengasi). Here there are 32 wells with 2,746 yards 
of filter pipes. The water is drawn by means of eight 
Worthington type pumps, divided into four groups and 
worked by heavy oil engines. The capacity of the wells 
and filtering apparatus is 1,500,000 gallons with an average 
delivery of 300,000 gallons a day. 

Water is conveyed to municipal reservoirs at Bengasi 
by a pipe-line, which runs for greater part underground 
and is then distributed by pipes to the habitations and 
various drinking fountains. There is a pumping station in 
the Via Corso d'Italia. 

In July, 1939, work was started on an aqueduct which 
will convey water from Fonte Mara (Ain Mara) to Barce, 
and thence possibly to Bengasi. The length of the main 
aqueduct will be 136 miles, and the volume of water 
990 gallons per hour. It will probably be completed by 1940. 


There are one or more wells in most of the houses of an 
older type which give water of a doubtful purity. 


The municipal reservoirs of Bengasi are situated at Point 
Giuliana. 


Bengasi Harbour.—The exterior breakwater projects 
from the coast to the north-west for 1,876 feet, after which 
it turns towards the south-west in a curve covering another 
700 feet. and continues for a futher 2,776 feet. The total 
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the north-west without any angle. The outer left-hand 
wall of the port consists of the Guiliana Breakwater, 
constructed for a length of 3,627 feet on a rocky base and 
along the alignment of shoals existing in the roadstead north 
of the internal breakwater. One of the objects of the 
Guiliana breakwater is to prevent the inner basin becoming 
blocked by large quantities of weed, which tend to be 
blown towards it by the secondary cross-wind. 

The outer and inner breakwaters enclose what is really 
the new port of Bengasi, whose area is about 76 acres. 
The entrance to the new port has a breadth of 550 feet 
between the head of the internal breakwater and the exterior 
breakwater. The external breakwater, however, continues 
for 1,150 feet beyond this entrance in order to protect the 
steamers entering the new port. 


Navigation Lights—The alignment on which ships should 
enter the port is indicated by two intermittent red lights 
with a range of five miles. The foremost is situated on 
a little jetty near the new cathedral, and the second is 
placed on an iron trellis work near the Viale Conte Giacomo 
de Martino. 

This alignment gives a true bearing of 105 degrees. In 
daylight the alignment is indicated by a black stripe 


painted on the housing of the foremost light, and by a similar 
stripe painted on the side of a water tank situated just 
below the trellis work on the second light. 


Benina (Lat. 32° 5’ N., Long. 21° 14’ E.) 

A small village 12 miles east south-east of Bengasi. 

Administration —Benina is administered by the local 
Carabinieri. 

External communications—The village is situated on 
the road and railway from Bengasi to Er Regima. There 
is a post office and telephone communication with Bengasi. 

Air.—An aerodrome has been constructed at Benina, on 
the left of the road leading from Bengasi to Er Regima. 
There are four hangars and a petrol installation, with 
underground storage for 3,000 tons of petrol. 

Population.—4 Italians, 328 natives. 

Resources.—Barley, grain and wool. 

Water supply —Two wells 419 feet in depth have been 
bored. They give good water, which is extracted by a 
motor pump. 

There is one other well equipped with a tank of 132,000 
gallons capacity, Water is pumped by a wind motor. 
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the north-west without any angle. The outer left-hand 
wall of the port consists of the Giuliana breakwater, 
constructed for a length of 3,627 feet on a rocky base and 
along the alignment of shoals existing in the roadstead north 
of the internal breakwater One of the objects of the 
Giuliana breakwater is to prevent the inner basin becoming 
blocked by large quantities of weed, which tend to be 
blown towards it by the secondary cross-wind 

The outer and inner breakwaters enclose what is really 
the new port of Bengasi, whose area is about 76 acres. 
The entrance to the new port has a breadth of 550 feet 
between the head of the internal breakwater and the exterior 
breakwater. The external breakwater, however, continues 
for 1,150 feet beyond this entrance in order to protect the 
steamers entering the new port. 


Harbour defences.—A boom of steel net was placed across 
the entrance of the harbour, from end to end of each 
breakwater, in 1939. Two old medium calibre guns have 
been placed in the Via Marina behind the civil prison. 
Three coastal batteries are reported on the coast to the 
north of Bengasi, one at Ed Dacachim, a second at 
Forte Palmeto, and a third 1} miles from the harbour. 
There are also fortifications at Mengar es Segir, 6 miles 
north of Bengasi. 


Navigation lights.—The alignment on which ships should 
enter the port is indicated by two intermittent red lights 
with a range of five miles. The foremost is situated on 
a little jetty near the new cathedral, and the second is 
placed on an iron trellis work near the Viale Conte Giacomo 
de Martino. 

This alignment gives a true bearing of 105 degrees. In 
daylight the alignment is indicated by a black stripe 
painted on the housing of the foremost light, and by a similar 
stripe painted on the side of a water tank situated just 
below the trellis work on the second light 


Benina (Lat. 32° 5’ N., Long. 21° 14’ E.) 
A small village 12 miles east south-east of Bengasi. 


Administration —Benina is administered by the local 
Carabinieri. 


External communications.—The village is situated on the 
road and railway from Bengasi to Er Regima. There 
is a post office and telephone communication with Bengasi. 
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Aty.—An aerodrome has been constructed at Benina, on 
the left of the road leading from Bengasi to Er Regima. 
There are four hangars and a petrol installation, with 
underground storage for 3,000 tons of petrol. Aircraft 
repair shops protected by sheet metal and concrete, have 
been built; the flying field has been equipped with 
boundary lights There is also a control tower with a 
wireless telegraphic station in the south-east corner 
of the field 


Population.—4 Italians, 328 natives. 
Resources.—Barley, grain and wool. 


Water supply.—Two wells 419 feet in depth have been 
bored, They give good water, which is extracted by a 
motor pump 

There is one other well equipped with a tank of 
132,000 gallons capacity. Wateris pumped by a wind motor. 


Petrol stores An underground petrol store with 3,000 tons 
capacity is situated in the north-east corner of the 
flying field and is protected by concrete ; a pipe line connects 
the field with Bengasi (Giuliana Quay). 


Stores of explosives.—A depot of explosives north of the 
main road between Benina and Lete and some two miles 
from Benina has workshops, and is connected by a branch 
line with the Bengasi—Barce railway ; it is surrounded by 
high wire and is patrolled, 
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Beni Ulid (Lat. 31° 44’ N., Long. 14° E.) 

Situated 700 feet above sea level, 112 miles south-east 
of Tripoli. Beni Ulid is situated on the summit of the 
eastern watershed of the Uadi Beni Ulid. 


Administration.—The centre is administered by a resident. 
There is a native mayor and five mudirs, one for each of the 
five groups of tribes living in the centre. There is also a 
native secretary for native affairs. 


External communications —Roads.—Beni Ulid to Tripoli 
via Tarhuna. This road is asphalted from Tripoli to 
Tarhuna. 

Beni Ulid to Cussabat via Tarhuna. The ordinary 
road is in a good state. 
Beni Ulid—Bir Dufan—Zliten. A good motor track. 


Beni Ulid is also in communication with Fort Scemek 
and Fort Sedada by motor track. There is a twice-weekly 
postal motor service with Tripoli. 

A new motor-track is now in course of construction. 
It will be 100 miles long and will connect Beni Ulid, the 
chief town of the Orfella, with Mizda, the chief town of 
the Ghibla. 

This road, together with those of Tripoli-Tarhuna—Beni 
Ulid and Tripoli-Garian, already in existence, will go far 
to develop the country. 

There is a good landing ground, with two large hangars 
situated 2,400 yards south of the town. There is also a 
post office and a military radio-telegraph station. 


Population.—Italians, 41 ; natives, 17,749 ; Hebrews, 63. 


Resources.—Cultivation of barley, which in years in 
which the rain is favourable gives a crop of 1,478-7,860 tons. 
There is also a large number of olive, palm and fig trees in 
the district. Fruits cultivated are peaches, apricots and 
almonds. 


Institutions —Elementary school. 

Electric power station, run by the municipality, which 
provides public and private illumination used by all the 
civilian and military bodies. 

There is a castle, the seat of the County Delegation 
(“ Delegazione Circondariale "’) and of the headquarters of 
the military garrison, besides many other modern buildings 
such as the Brighenti Fort, the Medical Dispensary, the 
headquarters of the Royal Carabinieri, the post office, 
the hydro-refrigerating station, the small houses for the 
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Beni Ulid (Lat. 31° 44’ N., Long. 14° E.) 


Situated 700 feet above sea level, 112 miles south-east 
of Tripoli. Beni Ulid is situated on the summit of the 
eastern watershed of the Uadi Beni Ulid. 


Administration.—The centre is administered by a resident. 
There is a native mayor and five mudirs, one for each of the 
five groups of tribes living in the centre. There is also a 
native secretary for native afiairs. 


External communications.—Roads.—Beni Ulid to Tripoli 
via Tarhuna. This road is asphalted from Tripoli to 
Tarhuna, 

Beni Ulid to Cussabat via Tarhuna. The ordinary 
road is in a good state. 
Beni Ulid-Bir Dufan—Zliten. A good motor track, 

Beni Ulid is also in communication with Fort Scemech 
and Fort Sedada by motor track. There is a twice-weekly 
postal motor service with Tripoli. 

A new motor track is now in course of construction. 
It will be 100 miles long and will connect Beni Ulid, the 
chief town of the Orfella, with Mizda, the chief town of 
the Ghibla. 

This road, together with those of Tripoli-Tarhuna—Beni 
Ulid and Tripoli—Garian, already in existence, will go far 
to develop the country. 

There is a good landing ground, with two large hangars 
situated 2,400 yards south of the town. There is also a 
post office and a military radio-telegraph station. 


Population —Italians, 28; natives, 12,960; Hebrews, 54. 


Resources.—Cultivation of barley, which in years in 
which the rain is favourable gives a crop of 1,478-7,860 tons. 
There is a large number of olive, palm and fig trees in 
the district. Fruits cultivated are peaches, apricots and 
almonds. 


Institution.—Elementary school. 

Electric power station, run by the municipality, which 
provides public and private illumination used by all the 
civilian and military bodies. 

There is a castle, the seat of the County Delegation 
(“ Delegazione Circondariale '’) and of the headquarters of 
the military garrison, besides many other modern buildings 
such as the Brighenti Fort, the Medical Dispensary, the 
headquarters of the Royal Carabinieri, the post office, 
the hydro-refrigerating station, the small houses for the 
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officers and the employees, a covered market, etc. Around 
the castle, to the east of it, extends the native quarter, 
formed by about 70 houses and shops. 


Water resources—In the Uadi, where water is usually 
good and abundant, four large air motors have been 
installed by the government. There is also a pumping 
station in the Uadi, with two motor pumps, functioning 
alternately, which fill the tanks for the garrison and for 
civilian purposes. The same station operates a freezing 
plant, with a capacity of 3 cwt. of ice daily. The govern- 
ment projects the sinking of an artesian well of the same 
type as that in existence at Gadames. 

Brach (Lat. 27° 34’ N., Long. 14° 15’ E.) 

Headquarters of the sub-zone of Sciati. Situated 1,400 feet 
above the sea le 568 miles south-west of Tripoli. 

Administration —Brach is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Sciati sub-zone, assisted by ‘a staff officer, 
three native officials and a mudir of the neighbouring nomad 
tribes. 

External communications.—Motor tracks and caravan 
routes, 

Population.—Italians, 63 ; natives, 1,195. 

Institution.—There is an Italo-Arab school at Brach. 


Resources.—Dates, cereals. vegetables and small quantities 
of fruit. 


Water resources.—Yo assist in the development of agri- 
culture, new irrigation channels have been made in the 
various oases of the district. 


Buerat El Hsun (Lat. 31° 23’ N., Long. 15° 45’ E.) 

A coastal village sixty miles west of Sirte. 

Administration—Buerat El Hsun is administered by a 
resident. 

External communications —The village is situated on the 
main motor road from Sirte to Misurata. There is also a 
good road, suitable for wheeled traffic, leading to the district 
of the Fezzan. There is a radio telegraphic station operated 
by the garrison which can be used for civilian messages. 

Population.—Italians, 22; Hebrews, 6 ; natives, 180. 

Resources.—The district is used for the cultivation of 
cereals. There is abundant pasturage which is used by 
nomad tribes visiting Buerat El Hsun. 

Industries —There is a local motor transport firm which 
has oil and petrol pumps. 
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officers and the employees, a covered market, etc. Around 
the castle, to the east of it, extends the native quarter, 
formed by about 70 houses and shops 


Water resources—In the Uadi, where water is usually 
good and abundant, four large air motors have been 
installed by the government. There is also a pumping 
station in the Uadi, with two motor pumps, functioning 
alternately, which fill the tanks for the garrison and for 
civilian purposes. The same station operates a freezing 
plant, with a capacity of 3 cwt. of ice daily. The govern- 

projects the sinking of an artesian well of the same 
type as that in existence at Gadames 


Berta (see Giovanni Berta) 
Bianchi (see Michele Bianchi) 
Bir Allagh 


An oasis situated midway between Mizda and Derg. 
Air.—A landing lies half a mile east of the well. 


Water resources —There is a well 112 feet deep with 


plentiful but brackish water. 


Brach (Lat. 27° 34’ N., Long. 14° 15’ E.) 


Headquarters of the sub-zone of Sciati. Situated 1,400 feet 
above the sea level; 568 miles south-west of Tripoli. 


Administration.—Brach is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Sciati sub-zone, assisted by a staff officer, 
three native officials and a mudir of the neighbouring nomad 
tribes. 


External communications—Motor tracks and caravan 
routes. There is a wireless telegraphic station and a post 
office and a landing ground 

Population.—Italians, 63 ; natives, 1,195. 

Institution.—There is an Italo-Arab school at Brach. 

Resources —Dates, cereals, vegetables and small quantities 
of fruit. 

Petrol—There is a petrol storage tank with a capacity of 
1,750 gallons. 

Water resources —To assist in the development of agri- 


culture, new irrigation channels have been made in the 
various oases of the district. 
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Breviglieri (see Arturo Breviglieri) 


Buerat El-Hsun (Lat. 31° 23’ N., Long. 15° 45’ E.) 


A coastal village 60 miles west of Sirte 
An infirmary is situated here 


Administration —Buerat El-Hsun is administered by a 
resident 


External comm t —The village is situated on the 
main motor road irte to Misurata. There is also a 
good road, suitable for wheeled traffic, leading to the district 
of the Fezzan. A bus service runs six days a week to 
Tripoli and three times a week to Sirte. There is a radio 
telegraphic station operated by the garrison which can be 
used for civilian messages, and a landing ground. 


Population.—Italians, 37; natives, 195; Hebrews, 10. 


Resources.—The district is used for the cultivation of 
cereals. There is abundant pasturage which is used by 
nomad tribes visiting Buerat El-Hsun. 


Industries.—There is a local motor transport firm which 
has oil and petrol pumps. 
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Castel Benito (Lat. 32° 27’ N., Long. 13° 12’ E.) 
This is a small, thinly populated place situated 15 miles 


south-east of Tripoli. It is more important asa road junction 
than as an agricultural centre. 


Administration —Castel Benito is administered by a 
vice-resident. 

External communications —The town is situated on the 
motor road from Tripoli to Tarhuna and there is also a road 
from Castel Benito to Suani as well as numerous caravan 
tracks. The district is served by a line of motor buses which 
run both ways four times a week. It is in communication 
by telegraph and telephone with Tripoli. There is a postal 
receiving office. 

Population.—The population is about 8,700, of whom 350 
are Italian settlers living on concessions; the remainder 
are natives and semi-nomad. 

The Italian settlers cultivate vines, olives and almonds. 


Cirene (Lat. 32° 50’ N., Long. 21° 52’ E.) 

Cirene is situated 1,800 feet above sea level, 148 miles 
north-east of Bengasi. 

Administration.—Cirene is administered by a_ vice- 
resident, who is under the orders of the administration of 
Apollonia. 


External communications.—There are two asphalted roads 
to Barce. The first runs via Faidia -Slonta—Tecniz; the 
other, which is of recent construction, crosses the wooded 
district of the Uadi el Cuf and runs through the newly 
developed agricultural centres of Primavera and Beda 
Littoria. Eastwards the two roads join at three miles from 
Cirene and form a single road leading to Derna. A daily 
bus service between Bengasi and Derna serves Cirene 

There is a post and telegraph office at Cirene. The town 
is in telephonic communication with Bengasi, Barce and 
Derna, and telegraphic communication with Barce. 

Cirene is an intermediate stop on the Bengasi-Tobruch 
air line with a service once weekly to both towns. 


Population.—Italians, 207 ; natives, 7,633 ; Hebrews, 34. 
The natives are chiefly concerned with bee- i 
greater part of the honey produced is consumed by 
local population, both as a foodstuff and for medicinal 
purposes. The remainder is sold in the markets of Cirene, 
Apollonia and Derna 
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Castel Benito (Lat. 32° 27’ N., Long. 13° 12’ 

This is a small, thinly populated place situated 15 miles 
south-east of Tripoli. Itis more important asa road junction 
than as an agricultural centre. 

Administration —Castel Benito is administered by a 
vice-resident 

External communications.—The town is situated on the 
motor road from Tripoli to Tarhuna and there is also a road 
from Castel Benito to Suani ben Adem as well as numerous 
caravan tracks. The district is served by a line of motor 
buses which run both ways four times a week. It is in 
communication by telegraph and telephone with Tripoli. 
There is a postal receiving office 


Air.—tThere is an aerodrome with three large hangars 
and a control tower underground oil storage; landing 
lights. It is surrounded by barbed wire 

A pipe-line which will run from Tripoli to the aerodrome is 


under construction 

Population.—The population is about 10,000, of whom 900 
are Italian settlers living on concessions the remainder 
are natives and semi-nomad. 

The Italian settlers cultivate vines, olives and almonds. 


Castelverde (see Gasr Garabulli) 


Cirene (Lat. 32° 50’ N., Long. 21° 52’ E.) 

Cirene is situated 1,800 feet above sea level, 148 miles 
north-east of Bengasi 

Administration.—Cirene is administered by a vice- 
resident, who is under the orders of the administration of 
Apollonia 

External communications.—There are two asphalted roads 
to Barce. The first runs via Faidia-Slonta-Tecniz; the 
other, which is of recent construction, crosses the wooded 
district of the Uadi el Cuf (Valle delle Grotte) and runs 
throw the newly developed agricultural centres of Luigi 
Razza and Beda Littoria. Eastwards the two roads join 
at miles from Cirene and form a single road leading 
to Derna. A daily bus service between Bengasi and Derna 
serves Cirene. 

There is a post and telegraph office at Cirene. The town 
is in telephonic communication with Bengasi, Barce and 
Derna, and telegraphic communication with cl 

Cirene is an intermediate stop on the Bengasi—Tobruch 
air line with a service once weekly to both towns. : 
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Air.—The aerodrome lies 1} miles south of the town. 
r Population.—Italians, 155; natives, 327; Hebrews, 12, 
The natives are chiefly concerned with be eeping. The 
greater part of the honey produced is consumed by the 
local population, both as a foodstuff and for medicinal 
purposes. The remainder is sold in the markets of Cirene, 
Apollonia and Derma, 
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Building —There is one hotel with 40 beds. This is fairly 
modern, in keeping with the Italian policy of making Cirene 
and Derna popular resorts for tourists. 


Commercial establishments—The only establishments 
existing in the town are a mechanical workshop, a few 
shops for. the sale of foodstuffs, and one bakery. 


Water supply.—There are some springs amongst the 
habitations. In_addition, water is obtained from the 
following wells :— 


Ain Aggar.—A spring 1} miles to the east of Cirene 
It has a capacity of 1-3 gallons of drinking water 
a minute. 


Ain el-Aggara.—A small spring situated in the Uadi 
Belgadir, § mile west of the habitations. Capacity, 
1 litre of drinking water a second. 


Ain Belgadir.—A small spring in the Uadi Belgadir, 
with a capacity of 4 gallons of drinking water 
a minute. 


Ain Schiahhat.—This spring is situated 1,500 yards 
from the headquarters of the commissariat, with which 
it is connected by pipe line. It has a capacity of 


6,500 gallons of drinking water daily. 


Cufra (Lat. 24° 11’ N., Long. 23° 18’ E.) 

Cufra is situated 750 miles south of Bengasi. It consists 
of the widely-extended group of oases comprising Cufra, 
Tazerbo, Bzema and Rebiana. 

Uadi E) Cufra is an elliptical basin. The main axis runs 
north-east and south-west about 35 miles in length, and 
the minor about 124 miles. It has a border of high ground 
which does not rise more than 325 feet above the centre 
and which is uneven and chiefly sand and reddish marl, 
with salt lakes and dried salines in the lowest lying ground. 
Within the depression are the following oz 

El Giof (in the centre) is the largest, with about 3,500 
inhabitants. It lies towards the north-east extremity of 
the basin and is about 3 miles long and from 1 to 2 miles 
wide, and is rich in palms and gardens. The oldest inhabited 
part is about § mile long and made up of three groups of 
houses—in which is the sepulchre of one of the daughters 
of the Mahdi—and a market. 

About § mile west of El Giof is the small village of Gader 
Fai, composed entirely of Zaribas, where there is a salt 
lake, at the end of which is Et Talha, a slave colony. 
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Building.—There is one hotel with 40 beds. This is fairly 
modern, in keeping with the Italian policy of making Cirene 
and Derna popular resorts for tourists. 

Commercial establishmenis—The only establishments 
existing in the town are a mechanical workshop, a few 
shops for the sale of foodstuffs, and one bakery. 

Water supply—tThere are some springs amongst the 
habitations. In addition, water is obtained from the 
following wells :— 

Ain Aggar.—A spring 1} miles to the east of Cirene. 
It has a capacity of 1-3 gallons of drinking water 
a minute. 

Ain el-Aggara.—A small spring situated in the Uadi 
Belgadir, § mile west of the habitations. Capacity, 
1 litre of drinking water a second, 

Ain Belgadir—A small spring in the Uadi Belgadir, 
with a capacity of 4 gallons of drinking water 
a minute. 

Ain Schiahhat.—This spring is situated 1,500 yards 
from the headquarters of the commissariat, with which 
it is connected by pipe line. It has a capacity of 
6,500 gallons of drinking water daily. 


Crispi (see Francesco Crispi) 


Cufra (Lat. 24° 11’ N., Long. 23° 18’ E.) 


Cufra is situated 750 miles south of Bengasi. It consists 
of the widely-extended group of oases comprising Cufra, 
Tazerbo, Bzema and Rebiana. 

Uadi El Cufra is an elliptical basin. The main axis runs 
north-east and south-west about 35 miles in length, and 
the minor about 12} miles. It has a border of high ground 
which does not rise more than 325 feet above the centre 
and which is uneven and chiefly sand and reddish marl, 
with salt lakes and dried salines in the lowest lying ground. 
Within the depression are the following oases :— 

El Giof (in the centre) is the largest, with about 
3,500 inhabitants. It lies towards the north-east extremity 
of the basin and is about 3 miles long and from 1 to 
2 miles wide, and is rich in palms and gardens. The 
oldest inhabited part is about § mile long and made up of 
three groups of houses—in which is the sepulchre of one of 
the daughters of the Mahdi—and a market. 

About § mile west of El Giof is the small village of Gader 
Fai, composed entirely of Zaribas, where there is a salt 
lake, at the end of which is Et Talha, a slave colony. 
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Buma with 70 inhabitants and Buema with 50. These 
lie east of El Giof, and are two small oases with rich vege- 
tation. Each hasa small village of stone houses and Zaribas. 
South-east of Buma is a salt lake on the southern edge of 
which is a dried salt marsh. 

Ez Zurgh, 2} miles south of El Giof and immediately 
north of a line of palm trees runhing in an east to west 
direction, and inhabited by 200 slaves. 

Et Tleilib with 50 inhabitants and Et Tallab with 80 lie 
south-west of El Giof (the second being the further), at a 
distance of about 12} miles from El Giof. There are a few 
scattered houses and Zaribas of slaves who cultivate. 

Et Tag is on the north edge of the basin, and is a village 
of about 500 inhabitants, without an oasis. 

Et Tag (Lat. 24° 13’ N., Long. 23° 23’ E.) is the holy city 
of the Senussi and contains the Zavia founded by Sidi el 
Mahdi, with a low octagonal tower, and near by is a mosque 
in which are numerous tombs of the family of the Senussi, 
and the highly venerated tomb of the Mahdi. Et Tag is 
1,544 feet above sea level. 

A local police force of 12 Carabinieri collect the taxes in 
the form of dates, and customs duty on caravans, which is 
from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods. 

North of the depression of Cufra is another smaller 
depression, with the oasis of El Haueri. It is narrow and 
about 7 miles long, with an inhabited centre, which is very 
extended and consists of El Auadel, E] Haueri and El Azeila. 
There are three oases north-west of Cufra :— 

Rebiana, 75 miles west of Et Tag. Length about 12} miles. 
A salt lake separates it from a chain of heights. At the 
north side of the oasis is the village of ten houses with a 
“ Zavia.”” The oasis has the greatest number of Tebu 
(about 100) in the Cufra zone and up to 1930 had never 
been visited by a European. 

Bzema, 94 miles north-west of Cufra. A group of oases 
covering about 90 square miles in a semicircle round a salt 
lake (length, 11 miles) at the foot of a chain of high rocky 
ground, on which are the remains of a good system of 
fortification built by the Tebu. Sweet water is plentiful, 
and palms, figs, tamarisks and acacia grow there. Near 
the north-west corner of the lake is the inhabited area of 
about 100 inhabitants. 

Tazerbo, meaning “chief place”’ in Tebu language, 
because it was the seat of the Tebu Sultanate, is 157 miles 
north-west of Cufra. Length, 16-19 miles and breadth 
6 miles. It is broken in the middle by a fissure, which con- 
tains brackish salt ponds. In the oasis are groups of palms, 
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Buma and Buema, with about 300 inhabitants,in all. 
These lie east of El Giof, and are two small oases with rich 
vegetation. Each has a small village of stone houses and 
Zaribas. South-east of Buma is a salt lake on the southern 
edge of which is a dried salt marsh. 

Ez Zurgh, 2} miles south of El Giof and immediately 
north of a line of palm trees running in an east to west 
direction, and inhabited by 200 slaves 

Et Tleilib with 50 inhabitants and Et Tallab with 80 lie 
south-west of El Giof (the second being the further), at a 
distance of about 12} miles from El Giof. There are a few 
scattered houses and Zaribas of slaves who cultivate. 

Et Tag is on the north edge of the basin, and is a village 
of about 500 inhabitants, without an oasis. 

Et Tag (Lat. 24° 13’ N., Long. 23° 23’ E.) is the holy city 
of the Senussi and contains the Zavia founded by Sidi el 
Mahdi, with a low octagonal tower, and near by is a mosque 
in which are numerous tombs of the family of the Senussi, 
and the highly venerated tomb of the Mahdi. Et Tag is 
1,544 feet above sea level. 

A local police force of Carabinieri collect the taxes in the 
form of dates, and customs duty on caravans, which is 
from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods. 

North of the depression of Cufra is another smaller 
depression, with the oasis of El] Haueri. It is narrow and 
about 7 miles long, with an inhabited centre, which is 
very extended and consists of El Auadel Haueri and 
El Azeila. There are three oases north-west of Cufra :— 

Rebiana, 75 miles west of Et Tag. Lengthabout 12} miles. 
A salt lake separates it from a chain of heights. At the 
north side of the oasis is the village of ten houses with a 
“‘Zavia.”’ The oasis has the greatest number of Tebu 
in the Cufra zone and up to 1930 had never been visited by a 
European, There are 365 inhabitants. 

Bzema, 94 miles north-west of Cufra. A group of oases 
covering about 90 square miles in a semicircle round a salt 
lake (length, 11 miles) at the foot of a chain of high rocky 
ground, on which are the remains of a good system of 
fortification built by the Tebu. Sweet water is plentiful, 

sand palms, figs, tamarisks and acacia grow there. Near 
the north-west corner of the lake is the inhabited area of 
about 100 inhabitants. 

Tazerbo, meaning “chief place’’ in Tebu language, 
because it was the seat of the Tebu Sultanate, is 157 miles 
north-west of Cufra. It has 700 inhabitants. Length, 
16-19 miles and breadth 6 miles. It is broken in the middle 
by a fissure, which contains brackish salt ponds. In the 
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tamarisks, acacia and rushes, and in the centre of these a 
group of about ten small inhabited areas, the most important 
of which is El Gezira, a few miles to the north of which is 
Gasr Giranghedi, a ruined castle once headquarters of the 
Sultanate. 

Five-eighths of a mile south-east of the Gasr is the place 
where Rohlfs camped in 1879, the co-ordinates of which he 
fixed as Lat. 25° 37’ 44”, Long. 21° 25’ 20” ; height, 780 feet. 


Administration.—The whole zone of the Cufra oasis is 
administered by the officer commanding the sub-zone of 
El Giof. There is also a mudir at El Giof. 


External communications—Motor tracks run to Gialo, 
Agedabia, Maaten Sarra, Tecro, Unianga (French Equatorial 
Africa), Oweinat-Silina-Uadi alfa (Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan) ; also between the various minor oases. 

Supplies are sent by periodical lorry convoys from Bengasi 
via Gialo. There is a military wireless station at Cufra. 


Air.—tThere is an aerodrome at Cufra and aerological 
stations at Cufra and at Tazerbo. 


Population—The population of the region is approxi- 
mately 4,475 natives, of whom 3,500 belong to El Giof. 


Resources.—Dates, grain, barley, millet, fruit. 

Grazing is scarce and hence animals are also scarce, and 
comprise dromedaries, dogs, cats, hens, pigeons, donkeys, 
horses (rare), oxen (rare). 


Water resources.—Water is plentiful and inexhaustible in 
all the cultivated areas. Water flows from a few wells in 
low-lying areas, but in most cases is 3 to 7 feet below the 
surface, and lifted by a shadduf for irrigation. The 
quality is fairly good, slightly but not noticeably saline, 
and free from contamination. 

There are many wells with sweet or slightly brackish 
water at an average depth of from 19 to 23 feet, or at the 
most 20 to 25 feet. Water is distributed by irrigation 
systems. 

The fort on the hill top at Et Tag has a well in it, sunk 
tight down to the level of the surrounding plain. It is 
inexhaustible, but the inhabitants use the more accessible 
open wells at the foot of the motor road up the hill. 

The aerodrome, nearer El Giof than Et Tag, uses water 
from nearby wells, as does the hospital. 
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oasis are groups of palms, tamarisks, acacia and rushes, 
and in the centre of these a group of about ten small 
inhabited areas, the most important of which is El Gezira, 
a few miles to the north of which is Gasr Giranghedi, a 
ruined castle once headquarters of the Sultanate. 
Five-eighths of a mile south-east of the Gasr is the place 
where Rohlfs camped in 1879, the co-ordinates of which he 
fixed as Lat. 25° 37’ 44”, Long. 21° 25’ 20” ; height, 780 feet. 


Administration—The whole zone of the Cufra oasis is 
administered by the officer commanding the sub-zone of 
El Giof. There is also a mudir at El Giof. 


External communications.—Motor tracks run to Agebadia 
via Gialo; to Tazerbo; via Sarra to Trizo and Unianga 
(French Equatorial Africa); Auenat-Silina—Wadi Halfa 
(Anglo-Egyptian Sudan); also between the various 
minor oases. A route towards the Tibesti region is in 
preparation; a further road to connect Cufra with the 
Fezzan is projected and will connect the Tibesti road near 
Hassanafu with Uau el-Chebir (south-east of Tmessa). 

Supplies are sent by periodical lorry convoys from Bengasi 
via Gialo. There is a military wireless station at Cufra. 

Mail is flown to Bengasi twice a month. 

At the fort at Et Tag is a small motor repair shop. 

There is a wireless station at Et Tag and a small one at 
the aerodrome at Buma, 


Air.—The aerodrome is situated at Buma; it has one 
hangar. There are aerological stations at Cufra and 
Tazerbo. 


Population.—The population of the region is approxi- 
mately 5,800 natives, of whom some 3,500 belong to El Giof. 


Resources.—Dates, grain, barley, millet, fruit. 

Grazing is scarce and hence animals are also arce, and 
comprise dromedaries, dogs, cats, hens, pigeor donkeys, 
horses (rare), oxen (rare). 

The following numbers existed in 1938 :— 

Sheep, 3,250 ; horses, 676 ; donkeys, 676 ; camels, 339. 

There were 9 tons of grain, 13 tons of barley, and 177 tons 
of straw. There were 85,000 date palms of which + were 
unproductive. 

In 1938, 496 tons of dates were produced. 


Water resources.—Water is plentiful and inexhaustible in 
all the cultivated areas. Water flows from a few wells in 
low-lying areas, but in most cases is 3 to 7 feet below the 
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Sl , @ lifted by a shadduf for irrigation. The 
quality is fairly good, slightly but not noticeably saline, 
and free from contamination 

There are many wells with sweet or slightly brackish 
wa at an average depth of from 19 to 23 feet, or at the 
most 20 to 25 feet. Water is distributed by irrigation 
system 
The fort on the hill top at Tag has a well in it, sunk 
right down to the level of the surrounding plain. It is 
inexhaustible, but the inhabitants use the more accessible 
open wells at the foot of the motor road up the hill. 

The aerodrome, nearer El Giof than E: Tag, uses water 
from nearby wells, as does the hospital. 


Petrol.—There is one petrol storage tank at Cufra with a 
capacity of 2,199 gallons ; and another at Bir Buzzareghime 
with a capacity of 1,099 gallons. 
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Cussabat (El Gusbat) (Lat. 32° 34’ N., Long. 14° 3’ E.) 


The inhabited centre of Cussabat is constructed on the 
north-eastern slopes of the heights of El Ghelaa, and takes 
its name from the hill on which it is built. It is situated 
1,219 feet above sea level. On the south-eastern slopes of 
the hill is a Spanish fort, which was reconstructed by 
Italian troops in occupation of the country previous to 
its pacification. 

Cussabat is situated 16 miles west-south-west of Homs and 
80 miles from Tripoli by road via Homs 


Administration —Cussabat is administered by a resident, 
ted by a secretary and a municipal secretary. 


External communications.—Cussabat lies on the motor 
road between Homs and Tarhuna, and Tripoli can be 
reached by either the coastal or inland motor roads. There 
is a post and telegraph office and a local telephone service. 
A military telephone line connects Cussabat with Homs 
and Tarhuna. 


Population.—Italians, 23 ; natives, 15,521; Hebrews, 405. 


Industries.—There is a large motor workshop with petrol 
and oil pumps. 

An electric power station’ provides for municipal and 
private illumination. 

There are several native oil refineries for vegetable oils. 


Resources.—In the outskirts of the inhabited centre, a 
strip of land has been leased by the Government to a con- 
cern, to be used for the cultivation of tobacco. On it has 
been constructed a small factory, which is at present 
occupied by two Italian peasant families employed on the 
concession. 

The local inhabitants occupy themselves with the pro- 
duction of native goods, notably of barracani, both of 
wool and cotton. Barley and grain are sown with good 
results, and there is also a large production of fruit, chiefly 
figs, almonds and grapes. This latter -product is more 
than sufficient for the needs of the local population, whilst 
the oil refined in the centre is exported in large quantities. 


Derg (Lat. 30° 8’ N., Long. 10° 26’ E.) 


Situated 1,500 feet above sea level ; 389 miles south-west 
of Tripoli. 


Administration.—Derg is administered by a district agent. 
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Cussabat (El Gusbat) (Lat. 32° 34’ Long. 14° 3’ E.) 

The inhabited centre of Cussabat is constructed on the 
north-eastern slopes of the heights of El Ghelaa, and takes 
its name from the hill on which it is built. It is situated 
1,219 feet above sea level. On the south-eastern slopes of 
the hill is a Spanish fort, which was reconstructed by 
Italian troops in occupation of the country previous to 
its pacification. 

Cussabat is situated 16 miles west-south-west of Homs and 
80 miles from Tripoli by road via Homs, 


Administration.—Cussabat is administered by a resident, 
assisted by a secretary and a municipal secretary. 


External communications,—Cussabat lies on the motor 
road between Homs and Tarhuna, and Tripoli can be 
reached by either the coastal or inland motor roads. 
Cussabat is on the line of the motor service Tripoli-Tarhuna— 
Homs which functions six times a week, There is a 
post and telegraph office and a local telephone service. 
A military telephone line connects Cussabat with Homs and 
Tarhuna. 


Population.—Italians, 70 ; natives 15,760 ; Hebrews, 411. 


Industries.—There is a large motor workshop with petrol 
and oil pumps. 

An electric power station provides for municipal and 
private illumination. 

There are several native oil refineries for vegetable oils. 


Resources —In the outskirts of the inhabited centre, a 
strip of land has been leased by the Government to a con- 
cern, to be used for the cultivation of tobacco. On it has 
been constructed a small factory, which in 1938 was occupied 
by two Italian peasant families employed on the concession, 

The local inhabitants occupy themselves with the pro- 
duction of native goods, notably of barracani, both of 
wool and cotton. Barley and grain are sown with good 
results, and there is also a large production of fruit, chiefly 
figs, almonds and grapes, This latter product is more 
than sufficient for the needs of the local population, whilst 
the oil refined in the centre is exported in large quantities. 


D’Annunzio (see Gabriele d’Annunzio) 
Derg (Lat. 30° 8’ N., Long. 10° 26’ E.) 


Situated 1,500 feet above sea level ; 389 miles south-west 
of Tripoli. 


Administration.—Derg is administered by a district agent, 
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External communications.—Tracks run from Derg to 
Gadames and Giado. Their suitability for wheeled traffic 
is not known. : 

There is a landing ground for aircraft. 


Population.—1,934 natives. The native population is 
divided into the Cabile of Matres, Tgutta and Tflefel. 


Resources.—Agricultural products. 


Derna (Lat. 32° 45’, Long. 22° 39’) 

The town of Derna lies on the coast of Cirenaica at the 
mouth of the large ravine of the Uadi Derna, which is a 
perennial stream. Close behind the town the mountains 
rise abruptly to a height of 800 feet and a short distance 
inland attain the height of 1,100 feet (see App. IV/(1)). The 
town is built close to the sea on the flat ground on both 
sides of the mouth of the Uadi. It is connected by a stone 
bridge over the Uadi and is divided into four native quarters. 
There is as yet no Italian quarter, 

The town is surrounded by a semi-circular wall about 
eight feet high, which has its ends on the coast north and 
south of Derna. Outside this wall there is little or no 
cultivation. 

The commerce of the town is gradually increasing as 
opportunities for colonization present themselves to Italian 
settlers. 


system.—Derna being the chief town of the 

» of that name is administered by a prefect with a 

vice-prefect and twelve other officials on his staff. Municipal 

affairs are directed by the mayor assisted by a deputy-mayor 
and four other officials. 


External communications. — 


Roads.—Derna—Bengasi; Derna—El Ftaiah-Tobruch; 
Derna-El Ftaiah—Mechili. 


Air communications.—Derna is an intermediate stop 
on the air route between Bengasi and Tobruch. There 
is a military airport and a landing ground. The landing 
ground is in the hills about three miles from Derna 
and near the Derna-El Ftaiah road. It is in poor 
condition. 


Sea communications.—Three steamship lines serve 
Derna. 

Genoa, Tripoli, Bengasi, Derna, once weekly in both 
directions. Naples, Syracuse, Bengasi, Derna fort- 
nightly in both directions. Coastal line from Tripoli 
to Tobruch and Alexandria fortnightly in both 
directions. 
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External communications —Tracks run from Derg to 
Gadames and Giado. Their suitability for wheeled traffic 
is not known. 

There is a landing ground for aircraft. 


Population —934 natives. The native population is 
divided into the Cabile of Matres, Tgutta and Tflefel. 


Resources—Agricultural products. 


Derna (Lat. 32° 45’, Long. 22° 39’) 


The town of Derna lies on the coast of Cirenaica at the 
mouth of the large ravine of the Uadi Derna, which is a 
perennial stream. Close behind the town the mountains 
rise abruptly to a height of 800 feet and a short distance 
inland attain the height of 1,100 feet (see App. [V/(1)). The 
town is built close to the sea on the flat ground on both 
sides of the mouth of the Uadi. It is connected by a stone 
bridge over the Uadi and is divided into four native quarters. 
There is as yet no Italian quarter. 

The town is surrounded by a semi-circular wall about 
eight feet high, which has its ends on the coast north and 
south of Derna. Outside this wall there is little or no 
cultivation, 

The commerce of the town is gradually increasing as 
opportunities for colonization present themselves to Italian 
settlers. 

Forty new houses were built at Derna between 1938 and 
1939. 


Administrative system.—Derna, being the chief town of the 
province of that name, is administered by a prefect with a 
vice-prefect and twelve other officials on his staff. Municipal 
affairs are directed by the mayor assisted by a deputy-mayor 
and four other officials. 


External communications.— 

Roads,—Derna—Bengasi and Derna-El Ftaiah-Tob- 
ruch (asphalt roads) ; Derna—El Ftaiah—Mechili (motor 
track), A new road is being built westward towards 
Apollonia. 


Air communications—Derna is an intermediate stop 
on the air route between Bengasi and Tobruch. There 
is a military airport and a landing ground with a 
hangar, a petrol dump and barracks. The landing 
ground is in the hills about three miles from Derna 
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on the west side of the Derna—E] Ftaiah road with some 
12 hangars and an underground petrol store. Itis in 


poor condition. 


a communications—Three steamship lines serve 


Bengasi, Derna, fortnightly in both 
directions. ‘aples, Syracuse, Bengasi, Derna fort- 
nightly in be directions. Coastal line from Tripoli 
to Tobruch and Alexandria fortnightly in both 


directions. 
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Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 

Posts.—There is a daily postal service and a weekly 
air mail between Bengasi and Derna. 

Telegraphs—Derna is linked telegraphically with 
Bengasi-el Abiar—Barce-Cirene and Apollonia. 

Telephones.—Derna is in telephonic communication 
with Bengasi, Barce, Cirene and Tobruch. 

A line is projected to Bardia and the Egyptian 
frontier. 

Wireless communication.—There is a wireless station 
which works to Tobruch, the naval wireless station at 
Bengasi and with military wireless stations at Torelli 
Barracks Bengasi, Cirene, Chaulan and Mechili. It 
also communicates with ships and aircraft on wave- 
lengths of 600 to 800 metres. 


Population —Italians, 1,750; natives, 8,920; Hebrews, 
322. 

The strength of the native and Hebrew population 
remains approximately constant with a slight tendency to 
increase. 


Buildings.—Government and municipal offices, barracks, 
colonial office, sub-post office with telegraph, public tele- 
phone and wireless communication. 


Barracks.—Large barracks exist north-west of the town 
(see town plan). Two other barracks exist, locations 
unknown. 

Salso Barracks, with accommodation for 300 personnel and 
an infirmary accommodating 60. 

Sabatini Barracks. ‘These barracks will probably be made 
permanent, but are at present (1937) a hutted camp with 
accommodation for 300 personnel. 


Commerce, etc —Five mechanical workshops, two petrol 
and oil dealers, five mechanical transport agencies. 

The principal industries in Derna are sponge-fishing, 
tanning, and the manufacture of native articles such as 
barracani, bedouin carpets, baskets, mats, etc. There is an 
electric power station situated near the western shore of 
the port. 


Water supply.—There are two main wells from which 
water is obtained by means of an air motor and a windlass. 
Their depth is 40 to 45 feet. Drinking water is obtainable. 
In addition, the greater part of the houses and gardens of 
the town have one or more wells of an average depth of 
21 feet with water suitable for drinking. Another source 
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of water in Derna is the Uadi Derna, one of the very few 
examples of water courses in Cirenaica, coming mainly from 
the spring Ain Bu Mansur, w hich is situated about eight miles 
from the mouth of the Uadi. From this spring the water 
runs in an open channel for about four miles to the falls of 
Scellal, after which it runs between the banks of the Uadi 
to the town. Here it is joined by water from the Ain 
Derna spring entering from the west. The water is conveyed 
to the habitations by pipes. Total delivery is about 33,000 


gallons a day 
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Supplies Fresh meat, fruit, vegetables, sheep, eggs, and 
fowls. 

Derna harbour.—The harbour is formed by a semi-circular 
bay south of Ras Mataris and one-quarter of a mile in width. 
It faces east-south-east. The main anchorage is three- 
quarters of a mile off the shore in 30 to 50 feet of water, 
but small coasting vessels can get further in and obtain 
shelter from north-north-west through west to south-east 
winds. There are two moles, one of which hasa five-ton crane 
and alongside which there is berthing for four small steamers 
of draught up to 11} feet. 

There is no shelter from the north winds prevalent from 
April to November, or from the east wind. 

In fair weather disembarkation can be carried out by 
lighter. In a north-east wind this operation is rendered 
almost impossible by the short seas which get up. 

The chief hindrance to the development of the port is 
the constant inward drift of large masses of weed, a 
difficulty which the Italians have not yet been able to 
overcome. 


El Abiar (Lat. 32° 12’ N., Long. 20° 36’ E.) 


A small village 38 miles north-east of Bengasi. It is 
important as a road junction and for the numerous wells in 
the district. 


Administration.—E| Abiar is administered by a vice- 
resident. 


External communications.—The village is situated on the 
road and railway from Bengasi to Barce. There is a post 
office and local telephone service. 


Population.—Italians, 105; natives, 4,873. 


Resources.—E1 Abiar is situated in a large colonization 
district. Principal products are barley, grain, wool, and 
native carpets. Livestock are sheep and cattle. 

Water supply—In the redoubt there is a well fed by 
spring water. Depth, 160 feet with 23 feet of drinking 
water. The well is equipped with a motor pump. The other 
principal wells in the district are— 

A railway well—depth, 150 feet, with a maximum of 
13 feet of slightly brackish water. This well is equipped 
with a tank capacity of 4,398 gallons. Water is extracted 
by a motor pump. The daily capacity of the well is 
6,597 gallons. 





Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 

Posts —There is a daily postal service and a weekly 
air mail between Bengasi and Derna. 

Telegraph Derna is linked telegraphically with 
Bengasi-El Abiar—Barce—Cirene and Apollonia, 

Telephones.—Derna is in telephonic communication 
with Bengasi, Barce, Cirene and Tobruch. 

A line is projected to Bardia and the Egyptian 
frontier. 


Wireless communication.—There is a naval wireless 
station north-west of the town which works to Tobruch, 
the naval wireless station at Bengasi and with military 
wireless stations at Torelli Barracks Bengasi, Cirene, 
Chaulan and Mechili. It also communicates with ships 
and aircraft on wavelengths of 600 to 800 metres. 


Population.—Italians, 5; natives, 9,030; Hebrews, 
343. 

The strength of the native and Hebrew population 
remains approximately constant with a slight tendency to 
increase. 


Buildings —Government and municipal offices, barracks, 
colonial office, sub-post office with telegraph, public tele- 
phone and wireless communication, colonial hospital, 


Barracks. —Large barracks exist north-west of the town 
(see town plan) ; there are seven other barracks. 

Generale Salso Barracks with accommodation for 300 
personnel, and an infirmary accommodating 60 south of the 
power station near the beach 

Sabatini Barracks. These barracks will probably be made 
permanent. In 1937 they consisted of a hutted camp with 
accommodation for 300 personnel. 

Artillery barracks near to and south-west of Lighthouse. 

Two small barracks, one opposite the post office, and the 
other on the south side of the Via. 

Infantry barracks outside the town wall on the Tobruch 
road (Porta Piemonte). 

Barracks near the landing ground on the Tobruch road. 
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Commerce, etc.—Fiat automobile works ; six mechanical 
workshops, nine petrol and oil dealers, seven mechanical 
transport agencies. 

The principal industries in Derna are sponge-fishing, 
tanning, and the manufacture of native articles such as 
barracani, bedouin carpets, baskets, mats, etc. There is an 
electric power station situated near the western shore of 
the port. 


Petrol store—A petrol storage depét lies opposite the 
barracks on the Tobruch road 


Water supply—There are two main wells from which 
water is obtained by means of an air motor and a windlass. 
Their depth is 40 to 45 feet. Drinking water is obtainable 
In addition, the greater part of the houses and gardens of* 
the town have one or more wells of an average depth of 
21 feet with water suitable for drinking. Another source 
of water in Derna is the Uadi Derna, one of the very few 
examples of water courses in Cirenaica, coming mainly from 
the spring Ain Bu Mansur, which is situated about eight miles 
from the mouth of the Uadi. From this spring water for 
irrigation purposes runs in an open channel for about 


four miles to the falls of Scellal, after which it runs parallel to 
the east bank of the Uadi to the town. The fresh-water 
pipe from the Ain Derna spring (situated on the west bank 
of the Uadi about 2} miles from Derna) enters the Uadi 
from the west and runs parallel to its west bank ; this water 
is conveyed to the habitations by-pipes. Total delivery is 
about 33,000 gallons a day. 


Coast defences.—A 3-inch gun, outside the wall and east of 
the town, commands the harbour. 
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Supplies —Fresh meat, fruit, vegetables, she ep, eggs and 


fowls 


Derna harbour —The harbour is formed by a semi-circular 
bay south of Ras Mataris and one-quarter of a mile in width 
It faces east-south-east. The main anchorz is three- 
quarters of a mile off the shore in 30 to 50 feet of water, 
but small coasting vessels can get further in and obtain 
shelter from north-north-west through west to south-east 
winds, There are two moles, one of which has a five-ton crane 
and alongside which there is berthing for four small steamers 
of draught up to 11} feet 


There is no shelter from the north winds prevalent from 
April to November, or from the east wind 


In fair weather disembarkation can be carried out by 
lighter. In a north-east wind this operation is rendered 
almost impossible by the short seas which get up. 


The chief hindrance to the development of the port is 
the constant inward drift of large masses of weed, a 
difficulty which the Italians have not yet been able to 
overcome 


El Abiar (Lat. 32° 12’ N., Long. 20° 36’ E.) 


A small village 38 miles north-east of Be ngasi. It is 
important as a road junction and for the numerous wells in 
the district. It is the only village in the district between 
Barce and Er-Regima with regular supplies of good water. 
Some 4,000 troops were stationed here during the Italo- 
Abyssinian war. 


Administration.—El| Abiar is administered by a vice- 
resident 


External communications.—The village is situated on the 
road and railway from Bengasi to Barce. The road to 
Bengasi is asphalted. There is a post and telegraph office 
and local telephone service. A landing ground lies north 
of the railway. 


Population.—Italians, 105; natives, 4,873. 
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Resources.—El Abiar is situated in a large colonization 
district. Principal products are barley, grain, wool, and 
native carpets. Livestock are sheep and cattle. 


Buildings—North of the railway js a fort which will 
accommodate about 1,000 men. 


Water supply —There are more than 20 wells with abun- 
dant, slightly brackish water. In the redoubt there is a 
well fed by spring water. Depth, 160 feet with 23 feet of 
drinking water. The well is equipped with a motor pump. 
The other principal wells in the district are— 


A railway well—depth, 150 feet, with a maximum of 
13 feet of slightly brackish water. This well is equipped 
with a tank capacity of 4,398 gallons. Water is extracted 
by a motor pump. The daily capacity of the well is 
6,597 gallons. 
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Well to the north of the habitation. Depth, 114 feet, 
with a capacity of 13,194 gallons of slightly brackish 
water. Motor pump. 

Well south of the habitation, Depth, 97 feet, with a 
water depth of four feet. In addition there are seven 
other main wells in the surroundings of El Abiar, as 
well as numerous tanks of varying capacity. 


El-Hassa (Lat. 32° 50’ N., Long. 11° 38’ E.) 


Situated 106 miles west of Tripoli in a vast sandy plain, 
close to the Tunisian frontier. 


Administrative system.—El-Hassa is administered by a 
mudir assisted by a secretary. Both are natives. 


External communications.—The only means of communi- 
cation are by motor track to Zuara, which is often impractic- 
able during the summer season because of the sand, and by 
caravan route to el-Giosc and Nalut. 


Population.—The population is entirely native, number 
7,641. It is semi-nomad and entirely made up of Arabs 
dedicated to agriculture and grazing. 


Resources.—The native population confines its activities 
to the manufacture of material for tents, ropes, and sticks 
for camels. Cereals and fruit are produced for native 
consumption. 


Water supply.—There is a supply of drinking water at 
el-Hassa but its source and capacity is unknown. 


Gadames (Lat. 30° 10’ N., Long. 9° 34’ E.) 

Gadames is situated 1,500 feet above sea-level 433 miles 
south-west of Tripoli. 

According to a traveller who visited Gadames recently 
it is a most peculiar city consisting of streets which are 
completely walled in and dark. The Arab quarter known 
as the Ulad Bilal is approached by the south-eastern gate. 
All the inhabited quarters are divided according to the 
races as racial difference forms the basis of society. One 
Berber quarter is called the Tinghesin. In this quarter is 
a large mosque and the central market place. Another 
Berber quarter is called the T’ferfera. 


Administration—The residency of Gadames isa sub- 
division of the district of Nalut and is administered by a 
resident. 
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External communications—Gadames is connected with 
Tripoli by a line of motor coaches running by a track 
partially adapted to motor traffic which passes through 
Derg and Nalut. Caravan routes run south to Gat. 

Population —The population is almost entirely native, 
the only Europeans are the officers of the garrison, a teacher 
and a postal official. The native population amounts to 
2,405 persons, of whom there are 160 Tuaregs. The 
principal industries of the population are carried out by 
certain families and represent only the trades necessary 
to carry on human existence. Beyond these there have 
been efforts made to develop the carpet and basket-making 
industr: Gadames is also famous for its embroidered 
slippers. 

Building.—A hotel, the Ain el Fras, has recently been 
opened. It has 24 beds, hot and cold running water, and a 
restaurant 

Commerce.—The flourishing slave trade of Gadames is 
now falling into a decline. The only other commerce is 
concerned with the importation of food stuffs and the other 
necessities of life. 

Water supply.—A new artesian well has been sunk to a 
depth of 1,050 feet. It has a capacity of 26,288 gallons 


of slightly warm water, which is chiefly used for irrigation 
purposes. There is also a spring with an ample supply of 
similar water. 


Garian (Lat. 32° 10’ N., Long. 13° 2’ 

Garian is situated 55 miles south of Tripoli at 2,000 feet 
above -level 

Garian is the headquarters of a company of Carabinieri 

Administrative system—The town is administered by a 
regional commissioner, who is assisted by a colonial vice- 
secretary, an accountant, and three clerks. There is also 
a mayor who is a native. 


External communications.— 

Roads —Garian—Bu Gheilan—Azizia—Suani Ben 
Adem-Tripoli (asphalted); Garian—Buzeian—Jefren— 
Giado-Nalut ; Garian—Buzeian-Mizda. 

Railways——A railway from Tripoli runs to Garian 
North (Vertice 31), from whence the journey is com- 
pleted by a motor bus operated by the railway 
company. 

There is a post and telegraph office and a military 
telephone line in communication with Tripoli; there is 
also a military wireless station. 
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Well to the north of the habitation. Depth, 114 feet, 
with a capacity of 13,194 gallons of slightly brackish 
water. Motor pump. 

Well south of the habitation. Depth, 97 feet, witha 
water depth of four feet. In addition there are seven 
other main wells in the surroundings of El-Abiar, as 
well as numerous tanks of varying capacity. 


El Adem (Lat. 31° 55’ N., 23° 55’ E.) 
An aerodrome situated 12 miles from Tobruch on the road 
to Bir el-Gobi and Giarabub. 


External communications.—The road from Tobruch is 
asphalted. There is a motor track to Bir el-Gseier, thence 
a poor track to Giarabub. 

The aerodrome has a wireless station. 


Land defence. These have been constructed to protect 
the aerodrome, and block the approach to Tobruch. 


Air.—The aerodrome has six large hangars, each to con- 
tain nine aircraft; others are under construction. It is 
equipped with landing lights and has workshops, quarters 
and offices. A large underground petrol storage tank 


400 yards S.W. of the hangars is fed by a pipe line which 
runs close and parallel to the road to Tobruch. Pipes run 
from the tank to fuelling points. 


Water supply. arge reservoirs are being constructed in 
the vicinity and north east of el Adem, 


El Agheila (see Agheila) 


El Assa (Lat. 32° 50’ N., Long. 11° 38’ E.) 


Situated 106 miles west of Tripoli in a vast sandy rae 
close to the Tunisian frontier. 


Administrative system—El Assa is administered by a 
mudir assisted by a secretary. Both are natives. 


External communications —The only means of communi- 
cation are by motor track to Zuara, which is often impractic- 
able during the summer season because of the sand, and by 
caravan route to el-Giosc and Nalut. 


Population.—The population is entirely native, number 
7,760. It is semi-nomad and entirely made up of Arabs 
dedicated to agriculture. 
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Resources —The native population confines its activities 
to the manufacture of material for tents, ropes, and saddles 
for camels. Cereals and fruit are produced for native 
consumption. 

Water supply.—There is a supply of drinking water at 
el-Assa but its source and capacity is unknown. 


El Auenat (Oweinat) 

Small springs situated 230 miles south east of Cufra and 
about 10 miles west of the Anglo-Egyptian frontier, which 
runs along the 25th meridian. This oasis must not be 
confused with Auenat Uennin which lies near the Tunisian 
border. With the natural basin of the Ain Zueia it is the 
only source of water supply between Cufra and. Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The frontier was marked out in 1934 with 
posts for about 10 miles. 


External communications.—There is a motor track via 
Ain Zueia and the mountain of Atkenu to Et-Tag (Cufra) 
which is built on piles until about 22 miles north of Ain 
Dona. This road is the shortest route between Cufra 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. There is a caravan road to 
El Farafra, and El Auenat is the junction of many caravan 


route east to Tibesti, south to French Equatorial Africa, 
and west into the Sudan. There is a landing ground. 


Water supplies.—The most important of the springs is 
Ain Doua or Ain el Gazal, a natural cistern with an output 
of 30 gallons a day. Ain Zueia, about 12 miles away, is a 
basin with a nacity of 13,650 gallons. 

Petrol.—There is a petrol storage tank with a capacity of 
879 gallons. 


El Avenat (see Serdeles) 
El Azizia (see Azizia) 


Er Regima (Regima) (Lat. 32° 04’ N., Long. 20° 21’ E.) 


A small village with a fort situated on the Bengasi— 
El-Abiar—Barce road 7 miles east of Benina. 


E ions. —Er-Regima lies on the road 
and railway from Bengasi to Barce. A light Decauville 
railway connects the main Bengasi-Barce line with the fort, 
and another with the explosive depot. There is a post and 
telegraph office and a telephone service. A daily bus 
service runs to Bengasi and Barce. 
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fluctuating population of some 


Explosive stores—Some 10 caves, south of the fort and 
railway line, 2 used to store explosives. An unloading 
platform i nt of them is connected by light railway to 
he mai 

Water resources —Difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining adequate supplies of water, but small tanks have 

built in the caves and are replenished by train from 
a. It is proposed to bring water from Bu Mariam 
12 miles to the north east of Er-Regima 


Es Scegga (see Scegga 


Francesco Crispi (exact location unknown: about 16 miles 
south of Misurata) 


Situated 18 miles south of Misurata, Francesco Crispi is 
the new agricultural colonial centres. It was founded 

the Ente d Colonizzazione There are 

ts each 50 acres in area. Near by is the settlement 


of Mario Gioda. 


External communications.—The village lies a short distance 
west of the coastal r There is a telephone. A daily 
bus service runs to Misurata. 


Resources —In 1938 there were 901 acres under culti- 
vation. This area has been considerably increased. 


Water.—The settlements of Francesco Crispi and Mario 
Gioda will eventually be served by 16 artesian wells, four of 
which were completed in 1938. An area in all of 11,367 acres 
will be irrigated. The water which is slightly saline 
and sulphurous is stored in 70 cement tanks, of which 10 
have a capacity of 459,088 gallons, and the remaining 60 a 
capacity of 4,550 gallons each 


Gabriele D’Annunzio (exact location unknown: about 

20 miles east of Barce). 

An Agricultural colonial settlement founded at El-Beiada 
by the Ente della Colonizzazione. It is situated near the 
coastal road between Barce and Luigi Razza, 78 miles from 
Bengasi. It is served by a daily bus service which operates 
between Bengasi and Derna. 


Water.—Water for irrigation will eventually be provided 
by’a branch line from the main Ain-Mara—Barce aqueduct 
which is under construction. 
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Gadames (Lat. 30° 10’ N., Long. 9° 34’ E.) 


Gadames is situated 1,500 feet above sea-level 433 miles 
south-west of Tripoli and close to the western frontier of 
Libya. It lies in an oasis of some 450 acres, including the 
small oasis of Tunin about two miles to the west of Gadames. 

According to a traveller who visited Gadames recently 
it is a most peculiar city consisting of streets which are 
completely walled in and dark. The Arab quarter known 
as the Ulad Bilal is approached by the south-eastern gate. 
All the inhabited quarters are divided according to the 
races, as racial difference forms the basis of society. One 
Berber quarter is called the Tinghesin, In this quarter is 
a large mosque and the central market place. Another 
Berber quarter is called the T’ferfera 


{dministration.—The residency of Gadames is a sub- 
division of the district of Nalut and is administered by a 
resident. 
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External communications —Gadames is connected with 
Tripoli by a line motor coaches running by a track 
which is metalled but untarred and passes through Derg and 
Nalut. A track, which has lately been improved and may 
be passable to M.T., runs to Mizda via Bir Allagh. Caravan 
routes run south to Gat. There is a landing ground with 


two hangars. 


Population —The population is almost entirely native, 
the only E ypeans are the officers of the garrison, a teacher 
and a postal official. The native population amounts to 
2,405 persons, of whom there are 160 Tuaregs. The 
principal industries of the population are carried out by 
certain families and represent only the trades necessary 
to carry on human existence. Beyond these there have 
been efforts made to develop the carpet and basket-making 
industries, Gadames is also famous for its embroidered 


slippers. 


Building.—An hotel, the Ain el Fras, has recently been 
opened. It has 24 beds, hot and cold running water, and a 
restaurant. 


Commerce.—The flourishing slave trade of Gadames is 
now falling into a decline. The only other commerce is 
concerned with the importation of food stuffs and the other 
necessities of life. 


Petrol.—There is a petrol storage tank with a capacity 
of 669 gallons. 


Water supply.—A new artesian well has been sunk to a 
depth of 1,050 feet. It has a capacity of 26,288 gallons 
of slightly warm water, which is chiefly used for irrigation 
purposes. There is also a spring with an ample supply of 
similar water. 


Garian (Lat. 32° 10’ N., Long. 13° 2” E 
Garian is situated 55 miles south of Tripoli at 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. 


Administrative system.—The town is administered by a 
regional commissioner, who is assisted by a colonial vice- 
secretary, an accountant, and three clerks. There is also 
a mayor who is a native. 





zaternal communications — 


Roads.—Garian- Bu Gheilan - Azizia-—Suani ben 
Adem-Tripoli (asphalted) ; Garian—Bu Z ian—Jefren— 
Giado-Nalut ; Garian—Bu Zeian—Mizda 


Railways—A railway from Tripoli runs to Garian 
‘orth (Vertice 31), from whence the journey is com- 
pleted by a motor bus operated by the railway 
company. 


There is a post and télegraph office and a military 
telephone line in communication with Tripoli; there is 
also a military wireless station. 


Garian is served by a bus service which operates twice a 
week between Tripoli and Nalut. 
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Population.—Europeans, 2,290; natives, 39,890; 
Hebrews, 611. 

The chief occupation of the European inhabitants is 
colonization. 

Industry and colonization.—In the centre of the Garian 
district there is an agricultural village called Tigrinna, 
which is a government concession adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. Each family coming from Italy has two 
hectares of land assigned to it, one of which is to be used 
for cultivation of tobacco and the other for the production 
of food stuffs for the colonists. Each colonial house in 
the concession is fitted with a stable and a tank and is 
occupied by two families. 

According to the present programme of colonization in 
1936 there should be 500 families living on the concession. 
Most of these come from the Abruzzi. The occupation of 
the natives is chiefly concerned with the cultivation of 
barley, grain and olives and grazing. 

Institutions —The town is electrically lighted by a com- 
pany which calls itself La Edison. There is a garrison 
infirmary. There is one hotel which is the property of the 
municipality. This has 20 beds. 


Gasr Garabulli (Lat. 32° 45’ N., Long. 13° 43’ E.) 

Situated 120 feet above sea-level. 38 miles east of 
Tripoli. About three miles from the sea. 

Gasr Garabulli is the headquarters of the 3rd Manipolo 
of the 5th Centuria. 

Municipal system.—The town comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Resident of Tagiura. 

External communications —Gasr Garabulli is situated on 
the road Tripoli-Tagiura~Gasr Garabulli-Homs-Misurata. 

A caravan route runs south to the Homs—Tarhuna road. 

There is a post and telegraph office and the town is in 
telephonic communication with Tagiura, Suk El-Giuma, 
Tripoli, Homs and Tarhuna. 

Population.—Europeans, 350; Natives, 6,000. 

Resources.—Agricultural products. 

Industries —Manufacture of tent material. 


Gat (Lat. 24° 57’ N., Long. 10° 11’ E.) 

Gat, the H.Q. of a military sub-zone, is situated 1,700 feet 
above sea-level, 965 miles south-west of Tripoli and adjacent 
to the Libyan—Tunis frontier. 


(€ 28300) 
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Population —Europeans, 2,290; natives, 39,890; 
Hebrews, 611. 

The chief occupation of the European inhabitants is 
colonization. 

Buildings —Large depéts were under construction in 
1939. 

Industry and colonization—Two and a half miles from 
Garian there is an agricultural village called Tigrinna, 
which is a government concession adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. Each family coming from Italy has two 
hectares of land assigned to it, one of which is to be used 
for cultivation of tobacco and the other for the production 
of food stuffs for the colonists. Each colonial house in 
the concession is fitted with a stable and a tank and is 
occupied by two familie: 

By 1937 there were 275 families (1,820 persons) living 
on the concession. Most of these come from the Abruzzi. 
The occupation of the natives is chiefly concerned with the 
cultivation of barley, grain and olives and grazing. 

Institutions.—The town is electrically lighted by a com- 
pany which calls itself La Edison. There is a garrison 
infirmary. There is one hotel which is the property of the 
municipality. This has 20 beds. 


Gasr Garabulli (Castelverde) (Lat. 32° 45’ N., Long. 13° 43’E.) 
Situated 120 feet above sea-level. 38 miles east of 
Tripoli. About three miles from the sea. 
Gasr Garabulli is the headquarters of the 3rd Manipolo 
of the 5th Centuria. In 1939 barracks were under con- 
struction. 


Municipal system.—The town is administered by a vice- 
resident, 
External communications.—Gasr Garabulli is situated on 
the road Tripoli-Tagiura—Gasr Garabulli-Homs-Misurata. 
A caravan route runs south to the Homs—Tarhuna road. 
There is a post and telegraph office and the town is in 
telephonic communication with Tagiura, Suk El-Giuma, 
Tripoli, Homs and Tarhuna. 
Population.—Europeans, 350; Natives, 6,000. 
Resources.—Cereals, dates, herbs, onions and grazing. 
Industries —Manufacture of tent material. 
Gat (Lat. 24° 57’ N., Long. 10° 11’ E.) 
Gat, the H.Q. of a military sub-zone, is situated 1,700 feet 


above sea-level, 965 miles south-west of Tripoli and adjacent 
to the Libyan—Tunis frontier. 
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Administration.—Gat is administered by the commandant 
of the sub-zone assisted by a staff officer, a native mudir 
and a cadi (native judge). 

External communications.—Motor tracks and caravan 
routes to Gadames and Murzuch. 

There is a military wireless station. 

Population.—Italians, 28 (exclusive of military personnel) ; 
Natives, 1160. 

Resources.—Dates, cereals and a small quantity of fruit. 

Water resource The irrigation channels throughout the 
oasis have recently been put into working order. 


Giado (Lat. 31° 48’ N., Long. 12° 1’ E.) 

Giado is part of the district of Giado-Fassato. It is 
situated 138 miles south-west by mountain road from Tripoli 
at 2,000 feet above sea-level. Itis a large village, constructed 
of low Arab houses, lying in the Uadi Gennauen. 


Administration.—The town and district are administered 
by a vice-resident. 

External communications.—Mountain road, Tripoli to 
Giado. Motor road to Bir Ganem Tfiri. Giado to Nalut— 
this is a road suitable for wheeled traffic.’ There is a post 
and telegraph office and a military wireless station. 


Population.—Population of the whole region is about 
14,000. The: re a mixture of Berbers, Arabs and Arabo- 
Berbers. The only Europeans are a few employees and the 
troops. 

Industry —The only local industry is the manufacture 
of carpets and Moslem prayer mats. Business is also carried 
on in raw wool, sheep and dried figs. 


Gialo (Lat. ie wl .. Long. 21° 33’ E.) 

Gialo, the ‘ cross-roads”’ of tracks running in four 
directions, is the largest oasis in the western half of the 
Central Desert. 

It is formed by three depressions, each of which has a 
separate name. That on the west is the oasis of Augila. 
The centre is the oasis of Gialo itself, and the third lies to 
the north-east and is known as Gicherra. 

Administrative system.—The whole district is adminis- 
tered by a mudir. 

External communications.—Caravan trails run from 
Gialo to the following places: Giarabub, Augila, Bengasi, 
Cufra, Marada. 


23300 
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Administration. —Gat is administered by the commandant 
of the sub-zone assisted by a staff officer, a native mudir 
and a cadi (native judge). 

External communications.—A motor track leads east to 
Abair and Sebha. There are caravan routes to Gadameo, 
Murzuch, Fuehat, El Barcat, and to Fort Polignac and Fort 
Chautlet in southern Algeria. 

Population.—Italians, 28 (exclusive of military personnel) ; 
Natives, 1,160. 

Resource. Dates, cereals and a small quantity of fruit. 

Water resources.—The irrigation channels throughout the 
oasis have recently been put into working order. 

Giado (Lat. 31° 48’ N., Long. 12° 1’ E.) 

Giado is part of the district of Giado-Fassato. It is 
situated 138 miles south-west by mountain road from Tripoli 
at 2,000 feet above sea-level. Itis a large village, constructed 
of low Arab houses, lying in the Uadi Gennauen 

Administration —The town and district are administered 
by a vice-resident. 

External communications—A mountain road in good 
condition leads to Tripoli. There are motor roads from 
Giado to Bir El Ghanem, Tfiri, Jefern, and Nalut. There 
is a post and telegraph office and a military wireless station, 

Buildings.—Barracks were constructed in 1938. 

Population.—Population of the whole region is 14,320, 
These are a mixture of Berbers, Arabs and Arabo-Berbers. 
There are only 27 Italians (excluding troops). 

Industry.—The only local industry is the manufacture 
of carpets and Moslem prayer mats. Business is also carried 
on in raw wool, sheep, and dried figs. 

Water supplies.—Motor pumps installed in 1937 have 
raised the daily output of water to 45,890 gallons. There is 
good water at Bir el Ghnem. 


Gialo (Lat. 29° 3’ N., Long. 21° 33’ E.) 

Gialo, the “ cross-roads*’ of tracks running in four 
directions, is the largest oasis in the western half of the 
Central Desert. 

It is formed by three depressions, each of which has a 
separate name. That on the west is the oasis of Augila. 
The centre is the oasis of Gialo itself, and the third lies to 
the north-east and is known as Gicherra. 

Administrative system.—The whole district is adminis- 
-tered by a mudir. 

External communications —Caravan trails run from 
Gialo to the following places :—Giarabub, Augila, Bengasi, 
Cufra, Marada. 
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From Gialo to Giarabub the caravan track runs through 
an expanse of desert which is entirely uninhabited and 
waterless. North of it there is no habitation until the 
northern plateau is reached, while to the south there is the 
vast stretch of sand sea extending to Cufra. 

For the first 70 miles from Gicherra the going is undulating 
and sandy, after which it becomes a mixture of sand and 
stones, with a few infrequent areas of sparse tufts of grass. 
After about 100 miles the surface consists of widely scattered 
hills and dunes, and many black igneous rocks. 


Garet Fatma.—This is the half-way post. It is marked 
by a hollow steel tube, which is used as a mail bag by the 
camel postmen who come out to it from Giarabub and 
Gialo. In this way a regular mail service is maintained 
between the two o: A car service is now believed to be 
in operation on this route. 


Bir Tarfaui.—From Garet Fatma to Bir Tarfaui the 
surface is the same as before, but there are also forests of 
petrified palm trees, stumps of which are used for marking 
the trails. 

At Bir Tarfaui is a platoon of camel corps, and a W.T. 
station in communication with their headquarters at 


Giarabub. here is a good well, built up with rocks, 
and possessing a plentiful supply of good quality drinking 
water. 


Bir Tarfaui to Giarabub—From Bir Tarfaui eastwards 
the surface gradually becomes more broken and as Giarabub 
is approached it consists of an undulating series of broken 
hills and wadis, with limestone cliffs, and sandy expanses 
of desert, until the cultivated areas of the Giarabub oasis 
are reached. 

There is a regular mail and motor service to Bengasi 
via Augila. 

Population At Gialo—8 Italians, 4,650 natives; at 
Augila—2 Italians, 800 natives; at Gicherra—2 Italians, 
200 natives. 

Details of each oasis are as follows :— 

The oasis of Gialo comprises El-Ergh, El-Lebba and 
Ses Scerruf. The oasis is about 9 miles long and con- 
tains 500 houses and 100 zaribas. The inhabitants are 
for the greater part Arabs. 

There is a fortress surrounded by gardens and wheatfields, 
and housing the garrison, a detachment of Camel Corps. 

In the town are an up-to-date hospital with Italian 
orderlies, native schools, a cafe and a restaurant. 
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From Gialo to Giarabub the caravan track runs through 
an expanse of desert which is entirely uninhabited and 
waterless. North of it there is no habitation until the 
northern plateau is reached, while to the south there is the 
vast stretch of sand sea extending to Cufra. 

For the first 70 miles from Gicherra the going is undulating 
and sandy, after which it becomes a mixture of sand and 
stones, with a few infrequent areas of sparse tufts of grass. 
After about 100 miles the surface consists of widely scattered 
hills and dunes, and many black igneous rocks, 


Garet Fatma.—tThis is the half-way post. It is marked 
by a hollow steel tube, which is used as a mail bag by the 
camel postmen who come out to it from Giarabub and 
Gialo. In this way a regular mail service is maintained 
between the two oases. A car service is now believed to be 
in operation on this route. 


Bir Tarfaui.From Garet Fatma to Bir Tarfaui the 
surface is the same as before, but there are also forests of 
petrified palm trees, stumps of which are used for marking 
the trails. 

At Bir Tarfaui is a platoon of camel corps, and a W/T 
Station in communication with their headquarters at 
Giarabub. There is a good well, built up with rocks, and 
possessing a plentiful supply of good quality drinking water. 


Bir Tarfaui to Giarabub.—From Bir Tarfaui eastwards 
the surface gradually becomes more broken and as Giarabub 
is approached it consists of an undulating series of broken 
hills and wadis, with limestone cliffs, and sandy expanses 
of desert, until the cultivated areas of the Giarabub oasis 
are reached. 

There is a regular mail and motor service to Bengasi 
via Augila, 

There is a landing ground. 


Population—At Gialo: 8 Italians, 2,700 natives; at 
Augila: 2 Italians, 1,500 natives; at Gicherra: 2 Italians, 
330 natives. 

Details of each oasis are as follows :— 

The oasis of Gialo comprises El Ergh, El Lebba and 
Est Scerruf. The oasis is about 9 miles long and con- 
tains 500 houses and 100 zaribas. The inhabitants are 
for the greater part Arabs. 

There is a fortress surrounded by gardens and wheat fields, 


In the town are an up-to-date hospital with Italian 
orderlies, native schools, a cafe and a restaurant. 
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Augila.—Lies about 19 miles north-west of Gialo, and 
is a famous old date-producing region. It has a certain 
number of stone houses and some zaribas. The population 
is Berber, occupied in agriculture. There is a large mosque 
built of stone and mud. 

Gicherra—Lies about 15 miles north of Gialo, and is 
a small oasis with date palms, an intermittent water supply, 
and a small supply of green vegetables. 

It is a Camel Corps post, consisting of a few officers and 
men. The officers are Italian and the men are Libyans, 

Gicherra has only seven stone houses and a certain 
number of zaribas. The population is almost entirely Arab 
but semi-nomad, as it only lives in this oasis for the periods 
of sowing and harvesting dates. At other times it emigrates 
to the Uadi el-Faregh to obtain grazing for its sheep and 
camels. 

Agriculture in the Gialo oasis—The following products 
are cultivated: date palms, figs, pomegranates, cotton, 
vines, barley, corn, maize, medicinal herbs and numerous 
fruits. Amongst the domestic animals which may be found 
are goats and donkeys, a few camels, a few bulls, very few 
sheep and no horses. Reptiles in the oasis are very rare, 
and the only insects found are locusts and a few mosquitos. 
There are no stinging flies or fleas. 

Water resources.—The district is rich in drinkable water, 
which may be found on digging to a depth of 6 feet. Under 
the water-bearing strata runs an abundant stream of 
brackish water. 

Water of good quality is brought from Bir Buttafal, 
20 miles south-east of Gialo, and sold in Gialo. The 
best water of all is brought from Cufra in bottles, and 
is taken as far as Bengasi for the use of government 
officials. 


Giarabub (Lat. 29° 45”.N., Long. 24° 31’ E.) 

Giarabub is a Saharan oasis 30 feet below sea-level, 
162 miles south of Bardia and about 25 miles from the 
Egyptian frontier. 

General description—The depression in which Giarabub 
lies is about 4 or 5 miles wide, and is bordered on the 
north by the main plateau and on the south and west by 
broken, hilly country. 

For about 3 or 4 miles from the eastern entrance, 
the depression is floored with salt bog. This merges into 
flat, sandy country, with a good deal of scrubby vegetation 
which extends a further 5 miles, From this point, 
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Augila.—Lies about 19 miles north-west of Gialo, and 
is a famous old date-producing region. It has a certain 
number of stone houses and some zaribas, The population 
is Berber, occupied in agriculture. There is a large mosque 
built of stone and mud 

Gicherra—Lies about 15 miles north of Gialo, and is 
a small oasis with date palms, an intermittent water supply, 
and a small supply of green vegetables. 

It is a Camel Corps post, consisting of a few officers and 
men. The officers are Italian and the men are Libyans. 

Gicherra has only seven stone houses and a certain 
number of zaribas. The population is almost entirely Arab 
but semi-nomad, as it only lives in this oasis for the periods 
of sowing and harvesting dates. At other times it emigrates 
to the Uadi el-Faregh to obtain grazing for its sheep and 
camels 


Agriculture in the Gialo oasis—The following products 
are cultivated: date palms, figs, pomegranates, cotton, 
vines, barley, corn maize, medicinal herbs and numerous 
fruits. Amongst the domestic animals which may be found 
are goats and donke a few camels, a few bulls, very few 
sheep and no horses. Reptiles in the oasis are very rare, 
and the only insects found are locusts and a few mosquitos, 


There are no stinging flies or fleas. 

Petrol.—There are two petrol storage tanks with capacities 
of 659, and 1,099 gallons, respectively. 

Water resources.—The district is rich in drinkable water, 
which may be found on digging to’a depth of 6 feet. Under 
the water-bearing strata runs an abundant stream of 
brackish water. 

Water of good quality is brought from Bir Buttafal, 
20 miles south-east of Gialo, and sold in Gialo. The best 
water of all is brought from Cufra in bottles, and is taken 
as far as Bengasi for the use of government officials, 
Giarabub (El Ghiaghbub) (Lat. 29°35’ N., Long. 24° 31’ E.) 

Giarabub is a Saharan oasis 30 feet below sea-level, 
162 miles south of Bardia and about 25 miles from the 
Egyptian frontier. 

General description—The depression in which Giarabub 
lies is about 4 or 5 miles wide, and is bordered on the 
north by the main plateau and on the south and west by 
broken, hilly country. 

For about 3 or 4 miles from the eastern entrance, 
the depression is floored with salt bog. This merges into 
flat, sandy-country, with a good deal of scrubby vegeta- 
tion which extends a further 5 miles. From this point, 
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which is practically at sea-level, the ground has an upward 
slope towards the west, and Giarabub, which is 14 miles 
from the eastern entrance to the depression, is about 
100 feet above sea-level. 

The oasis is situated on sandy country amongst rocky 
knolls, and thus has a distinctive appearance. 

The fertile area is very small. One fairly extensive palm 
garden lies to the east of the town, another to the north, 
and a few more quite small groves of palms are scattered 
about to the west. A few dwelling houses are grouped near 
each of these groves. The intervening ground is quite 
barren. 

The depression is completely overlooked from the escarp- 
ment to the north. The height of the plateau above the 
town at this point is about 200 feet, and its distance from 
the town is 3 miles. There is no difficulty in approaching 
the escarpment from any northerly direction either for 
light or heavy mechanical transport. 

The inhabited part of Giarabub rises in a small plateau 
from the bottom of the depression, and is surrounded by 
fairly high roughstone walls, 14 feet thick, in which there 
are several gates. 

Down the centre there is a main road, which broadens 
in two places into small squares; the rest of the village 
consists of a maze of narrow streets. 

The houses are built of large square stones, cemented 
with a mixture of lime and straw; the roofs are made of 
sliced trunks of palm tree. Many houses have two or 
three floors, the floor-boards again being constructed of 
half-trunks of palm tree. 

From the eastern square one passes through a doorway 
into the mosque, the low cupola of which can be seen 
from the outside. The tomb of Mohammed Ben ali 
el-Senussi is inside the mosque. 

Outside the Zavia, on two hills, are the Ridotta 
Mussolini (220 yards west of the Zavia) in which redoubt 
are situated, almost all the Italian troops and officers, 
and the Ridotta di Scalea. 

Administration—The oasis is administered by the 
headquarters of the Marmarica zone. 

External communications —There are a large number of 
tracks, most of which can be adapted for wheeled traffic. 
The majority of these lead to the north to the neighbour- 
hood of Tobruch and Bardia. Caravan routes run to the 
oasis of Siwa and various other ancient Senussi centres. 

All tracks leading to Giarabub receive the name of 
“ Masrab el Akhwan ” or “ road of the Brotherhood.” 


(22598) 
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which is practically at sea-level, the ground has an upward 
slope towards the west, and Giarabub, which is 14 miles 
from the eastern entrance to the depression, is about 
100 feet above sea-level. 

The oasis is situated on sandy country amongst rocky 
knolls, and thus has a distinctive appearance 

The fertile area is very smal]. One fairly extensive palm 
garden lies to the east of the town, another to the north, 
and a few more quite small groves of palms are scattered 
about to the west. A few dwelling houses are grouped near 
each of these groves The intervening ground is quite 

arren. 

The depression is completely overlooked from the escarp- 
ment to the north. The height of the plateau above the 
town at this point is about 200 feet, and its distance from 
the town is 3 miles. There is no difficulty in approaching 
the escarpment from any northerly direction either for 
light or heavy mechanical transport 

The inhabited part of Giarabub rises in a small plateau 
from the bottom of the depression, and is surrounded by 
fairly high roughstone walls, 14 feet thick, in which there 
are several gates. 

Down the centre there is a main road, which broadens 
in two places into small squares; the rest of the village 
consists of a maze of narrow streets. 

The houses are built of large square stones, cemented 
with a mixture of lime and straw; the roofs are made of 
sliced trunks of palm tree. Many houses have two or 
three floors, the floor-boards again being constructed of 
half-trunks of palm tree. 

From the eastern square one passes through a doorway 
into the mosque, the low cupola of which can be seen 
from the outside. The tomb of Mohammed Ben ali 
el Senussi is inside the mosque. 

Outside the Zavia, on two hills, are the Ridotta Mussolini 
(220 yards west of the Zavia) in which redoubt are situated, 
almost all the Italian troops and officers, and the Ridotta 
di Scalea. 

Administration —The oasis is administered by the 
headquarters of the Marmarica zone. 

External communications.—There are a large number of 
tracks, most of which can be adapted for wheeled traffic, 
The majority of these lead to the north to the neighbour- 
hood of Tobruch and Bardia. Caravan routes run to the 
oasis of Siwa and various other ancient Senussi centres, 

All tracks leading to Giarabub receive the name of 
* Masrab el Achuan "’ or “ road of the Brotherhood.” 
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From the north—Masrab el Akhwan from the coast near 
Sollum enters by an easy pass about 5 miles north of the 
oasis. 


From the east-—Masrab el Akhwan from Siwa approaches 
from Haseiat el Magiabra. A route from Melfa skirts the 
escarpment on the north side of the depression. 


From the west—The great caravan route from Gialo 
approaches from Bu Salama in the south-west. 


From the north-west.—A catavan route descends the escarp- 
ment by an easy pass 11 miles north-west of the town. 

There is a weekly postal service brought from Porto 
Bardia, where the mail van connects with the bus postal 
services from other centres in Cirenaica. Giarabub is in 
telephonic communication with Bardia and Hatiet el 
Hamra. There is a wireless station which works to Tobruch 
and Bardia. It is situated in the Ridotta Mussolini. 


Air:—There is an aerodrome, exact location uncertain, 
but believed to be a short distance north-east of the Zavia. 
There are hangars, corner markings, and a petrol installa- 
tion. The name of the aerodrome is marked in white 
letters on the ground. 

There is an aerological station at Giarabub. 


Population.—Exclusive of Italian troops there is no white 
population. The native population is approximately 215, 
consisting of a mixture of Sudanese and Arabs. 


Resources—Date palms produce a scanty supply of dates 
of reasonably good quality. A few fruit trees are cultivated 
and there are scattered olive trees and pomegranates. 

The only flowering plantation lies north-east of Giarabub 
and consists of several hundred palms and several cultivated 
gardens of pomegranates, potatoes, tomatoes, pumpkins, 
pepper plants and medical herbs. 


Stores and ammunition.—An underground dump for these 
is believed to exist under the Ridotta Mussolini. 


Water supply —tThere is no supply of proper drinking 
water, although there are numerous wells full of very 
brackish water. 

The principal wells fed by springs are :— 

Ain ez-Zerbi.—In the oasis nearest to the inhabited 
part of the town. Depth 8 feet, with a permanent 
depth of water of 5 feet. There are two small open 
channels which lead the water to irrigation tanks. The 
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Motor tracks—Giarabub-E] Garu ul Grein-Scegga- 
Ridotta Capuzzo—Bardia 


Giarabub-Bir Gobi-El Adem-Tobruch. 


Caravan routes—Masrab Gialo runs from Siwa through 
Giarabub via Bu Salama to Gialo. 

Trik el Gebel runs from Giarabub through Gers ed-Defia 
to Mechili. 

Giarabub-Bu Salama—El Mechemmesa-Bir ed Dacar— 
Cufra. 

There is a weekly postal service brought from Porto 
Bardia, where the mail’ van connects with the bus postal 
services from other centres in Cirenaica, Giarabub is in 
telephonic communication with Bardia and Hatiet el 
Hamra. There isa wireless station which works to Tobruch 
and Bardia. It is situated in the Ridotta Mussolini. 


Aiy.—There is an aerodrome, exact location uncertain, 
but believed to be a short distance north-east of the Zavia. 
There are hangars, corner markings, and a petrol installa- 
tion. The name of the aerodrome is marked in white 
letters on the ground. 


There is an aerological station at Giarabub. 


Population —Exclusive of Italian troops there is no white 
population. The native population is approximately 250, 
consisting of a mixture of Sudanese and Arabs. 


Resources:—Date palms produce a scanty supply of dates 
of reasonably good quality. A few fruit trees are cultivated 
and there are scattered olive trees and pomegranates. 


The only flowering plantation lies north-east of Giarabub 
and consists of several hundred palms and several cultivated 
gardens of pomegranates, potatoes, tomatoes, pumpkins, 
pepper plants and medical herbs. 


Stores and ammunition —An underground dump for these 
is believed to exist under the Ridotta Mussolini. 


Water supply—There is no supply of proper drinking 
water, although there are numerous wells full of very 
brackish water. 


The principal wells fed by springs are :— 

Ain ez Zerbi.—In the oasis nearest to the inhabited 
part of the town. Depth 8 feet, with a permanent 
depth of water of 5 feet. There are two small open 
channels which lead the water to irrigation tanks. The 
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well and the tanks are equipped with wooden pulleys 
for the extraction of water. The local garrison derives 
its water from this source. The engineers have 
excavated another well alongside, with a depth of 
3 metres and covered in with cement. 


Bir el-Ain—This well is situated on the northern 
side of the village. It has a depth of 29 feet, with a 
permanent water depth of 3} feet. The water is fed 
into four irrigation tanks by means of an open channel. 
Each tank is fitted with pulleys for extraction. 

Bir el-Gara.—This well is situated in the square of 
the village opposite Gubba. It is 32 feet in depth ; 
6} feet in diameter ; with 5 feet depth of water. 


Bir Sidi Omran.—Situated on the western side of 
the village at the gate called Zavia. Depth 29 feet, 
with 3} feet of water permanently; equipped with 
wooden pulleys for extraction. 

Bir et-Telt—This well is situated outside the 
village, near the administration offices. Depth 45 feet, 
with a permanent water depth of 1} feet. 

In addition, there are 13 wells in the habitations. Their 
average depth is 29 feet. There is no indication as to the 
depth of water. There are also many other wells scattered 
about in the surroundings of Giarabub, some of which 
have been abandoned. 

There is a water-stratum below sea-level, in the sub-soil, 
supported by a stratum of clayey sand which also contains 
salt and lime and is of considerable extent and depth. 
The salinity of the water found in the Giarabub area is 
due to these salts being taken into solution. 

The subterranean supply of water appears to be plentiful, 
and it is only necessary to dig down a few feet in any 
part of the Giarabub depression to obtain water of a sort. 

There is thought to be another water-stratum at a lower 
level which might yield fresher (but not perfectly fresh) 
water. This is so far untried. There is also a theory 
based on the heavy moining dews and fogs experienced 
there, that water could be obtained between Giarabub and 
Cufra if bored for in the hollows between the sandhills 
of the Sand Sea. It is thought that the rocky stratum 
under the sand might be supporting water. 

All wells in the area reach the same water-stratum and 
those in the Zavia, being bored in a rocky hillock, are 
therefore deeper than those dug in the depression itself. 

All wells are salty and bitter, and contain ‘sodium and 
magnesium salts. Really fresh water does not exist, but 
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the wells in the Zavia, Bir Zerbi and Bir Tarfaui are less 
saline than the others. This salty water can be drunk by 
Europeans once they have become acclimatized to it. The 
natives drink it with no bodily ill effects. 


Homs (Lat. 32° 38’ N., Long. 14° 15’ E.) 


Homs is situated on the sea coast 75 miles east of Tripoli. 
It is the headquarters of a Carabinieri Company. 


Administrative system—Homs is administered by a 
regional commissioner. There is also a commissioner for 
municipal duties. 


External communications —There is a daily bus service 
to and from Tripoli, Zliten and Misurata by an isolated 
motor road. There is a bus service three times weekly to 
and from Cussabat by isolated motor road. Other road 
communications are Homs to Beni Ulid, this road is 
asphalted as far as Tarhuna. A steamer of the Tirrenia 
Company calls once every 15 days. 

There is a post and telegraph office. A military telephone 


line connects Homs with Tripoli and other centres (see under 
Tripoli). 


Population.—Italians, 425; Other Europeans, 59; 
Moslems, 34,788; Hebrews, 743. 


Commerce.—The following establishments exist at Homs : 
Oil refinery ; three suppliers of petrol and lubricating oil ; 
four motor firms; a mechanical workshop. 

The town is lit by electric light from a power station. 


Industry.—Homs was until a few years back an important 
centre for the. collection and pressing of esparto grass. 
This industry for various economic reasons has almost 
entirely collapsed. The only other industry of the place is 
the refining of the oil obtained from olives grown in the 
neighbourhood. 


Port conditions.—Homs does not possess a real port, but 
there is a small natural inlet to the east of Ras el Msen. 
There is a rocky bottom, which causes loss of anchors. The 
lights and buoys of the port are in good order, but there are 
no tugs or pilotage. Vessels load and unload at anchor 
250 yards from the shore, making use of two lighters. The 
nearest port for repairs is Tripoli, 60 miles away. 
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the wells in the Zavia, Bir Zerbi and Bir Tarfaui are less 
saline than the others. This salty water can be drunk 
by Europeans once they have become acclimatized 
to it. The natives drink it with no bodily ill-effec 

Gioda (see Mario Gioda) 

Giordani (see Giulio Giordani) 

Giovanni Berta (Lat. 32° 46’ N., Long 22° 15’ 30” E.) 

Giovanni Berta is situated on the coast road 155 miles 
east of Bengasi and 26 miles west of Derna. The modern 
colonial settlement of Giovanni Berta was founded in 1934 


by the Ente della Colonizzazione in the neighbourhood of 
Gubba. Ten new houses were built in 1938 and 1939, 


Administration —Giovannl Berta is administered by a 
Vice-Resident 

External communications —Coastal road runs west to 
Bengasi and east to Derna. A second road runs to Barce 
via Slonta and Maraua. There is a post office with telephonic 
communication to Derna and Cirene, and a wireless station, 

Resources.—Olives—mastic trees 

Ammunition. —There is a small ammunition depét. 


Water.—Drinking water obtainable locally, Water for 
irrigation will be provided by a branch line from the main 
Ain Mara-Barce aqueduct w hich is under construction. 


Population —Europeans, 545 ; natives, 1936 (circa). 


Giulio Giordani (Lat. 32° 38” N., Long. 25° 53’ E.) 

A new agricultural colonial settlement founded in the 
neighbourhood of Bir Terrina by the Instituto di 
Previdenza Sociale in 1938. In 1939 there were 57 lots, 
each 75 acres in area, 

The settlement is 3 miles south of Michele Bianchi, 
18 miles from Zavia, and 15 miles from Zanzur. 

Administration. —Giulio Giordani comes under the mayor 
of Zanzur, and is in the administrative district of Zavia. 

External communications.—A road fit for motor traffic 
leads to Tripoli. 

Resources.—14,826 acres are suitable for agriculture. 
Olives, almonds, and vines are cultivated. 

Water—Water is obtained from wells by electric 
pumps at a rate of 11,472 gallons per 24 hours for each lot, 
Power is derived from the generator at Michele Bianchi. 
‘Artesian wells have been sunk for irrigation. 
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Guglielmo Oberdan (exact location unknown) 

An agricultural Colonial Settlement founded in 1938 ; 
the village is situated 71 miles from Bengasi near-Tolemaide. 
In November, 1939, there were more than 350 properties. 


Administration —Guglielmo Oberdan is the seat of a 
municipality 


External communications—A road runs to the coastal 
road 9 miles distant. There is a daily bus service which 
runs between Bengasi and Derna. 


Water supply.—Water will eventually be provided by a 
branch line from the main Ain Mara—Barce aqueduct which 
is under construction 


Homs (Lat. 32° 38’ N., Long. 14° 15’ E.) 
Homs is situated on the sea coast 75 miles east of Tripoli, 
It is the headquarters of a Carabinieri Company. 


Administrative system—Homs is administered by a 
regional commissioner. There is also a commissioner for 
municipal duties. 


External communications.—There is a daily bus service 
to and from Tripoli, Zliten and Misurata by an isolated 
motor road. There is a bus service three times weekly to 
and from Cussabat by isolated motor road. Other road 
communications are Homs to Beni Ulid, this road is 
asphalted far as Tarhuna. A steamer of the Tirrenia 
Company once every 15 days 

There is a post and telegraph office. A military telephone 
line connects Homs with Tripoli and other centres (see under 


Tripoli). 


Population.—Italians, 787; Other Europeans, 48; 
Moslems, 33,218 ; Hebrews, 743. 


Commerce.—The following establishments exist at Homs : 
Oil refinery ; three suppliers of petrol and lubricating oil ; 
four motor firms ; a mechanical workshop. 

The town is lit by electric light from a power station. 


Industry —Homs was until a few years back an important 
centre for the collection and pressing of esparto grass. 
This industry for various economic reasons has almost 
entirely collapsed. The only other industry of the place is 
the refining of the oil obtained from olives grown in the 
neighbourhood. 
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there is a small natural inlet to the east of Ras el Msen. 
There is a rocky bottom, which causes loss of anchors. The 
8 of the port are in good order, but there are 
Vessels load and unload at anchor 


& Port conditions —Homs does not possess a real port, but 


lights and buc 
no tugs or pilotage 


250 yards from the shore, making use of two lighters. The 
nearest port for repairs is Tripoli, 60 miles away 





Hon (Lat. 29° 8’ N., Long. 15° 56’ E.) 


The headquarters of the military territory of the south. 
Situated in the centre of the oases of Giofra, 10 miles east 
of Socna and 13 miles west of Ueddan. It is 600 feet above 
sea level. 


Administrative system—Hon is administered by the com- 
mandant of the military territory assisted by a staff of 
military and civil assistants. There is also a native mayor 
and native secretary for native affairs. 


External communications —Tracks with a good surface 
lead from Hon to the territory of the Fezzan and the 
Misurata district. 

There is a military wireless station working medium and 
short wave, and a post office with a twice-weekly postal 
service to Tripoli. 


Population.—Italians, 58 ; natives, 1,993 ; Hebrews, 12. 


Resources.—Hon possesses a good market and trades with 
various centres in the Misurata, Sirte and Fezzan districts. 
There is an electric plant at Hon. 


Water resources—The office of public works has sunk an 
artesian well, which has a depth of 1,397 feet and a capacity 
of 17,592 gallons of water hourly, 


Jefren (Lat. 32° 4’ N., Long. 12° 31’ E.) 

Jefren is situated 100 miles south-west of Tripoli, and 
lies 1,900 feet above sea level. 

It is one of the most important centres of Tripolitania 
for the production of vegetable oil. Jefren village (Dhara) 
is the political and economic centre of the district. In it 
are the political and military headquarters and a garrison. 
The village of Jefren is defended by two castles, which are 
used for the accommodation of garrisons. The castle to the 
south-west of the village is the headquarters of the 
Carabinieri. 


Administration —The local government representative is 
a resident. The municipal administration is carried out by 
a native mayor, assisted by a municipal secretary. 


External communications.—Jefren is an important caravan 
centre and the principal halting place for caravans coming 
from Garian, from the south, and from the coastal area. 
A good lorry road runs from Jefren to Garian, to Giado, 
and to Bir Ganem. There is a post office, and Jefren is in 
telegraphic communication with Garian and Tripoli. 
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Hon (Lat. 29° 8’ N., Long, 15° 56’ E.) 

Headquarters of a military sub-zone, and until the end of 
1939, headquarters of the military territory of the South. 
Situated in the centre of the oases of Giofra, 10 miles east 
of Socna and 13 miles west of Ueddan. It is 600 feet above 
sea level 


Administrative system.—Hon is administered by the com- 
mandant of the military territory assisted by a staff of 
military and civil assistants. There is also a native mayor 
and native secretary for native affairs. 


External communications —Tracks with a good surface 
lead from Hon to Gebha and the Fezzan and the Misurata 
district. There are tracks to Uan-el-Chebir and Zuila 
A road has recently been completed to Sirte, with a bitumen 
surface 

There is a military wireless station working medium and 
short wave, and a post office with a twice-weekly postal 
service to Tripoli, and an aerodrome 


Population.—Italians, 58; natives, 1,993; Hebre ws, 12. 


Resources.—Hon possesses a good market and trades with 
various centres in the Misurata, Sirte and Fezzan districts, 
There is an electric plant at Hon. 


Water resources —The office of public works has sunk an 
artesian well, which has a depth of 1,397 feet, and a capacity 
of 17,592 gallons of water hourly, 

In 1939 the following water resources were reported to 
be in existence in the Hon area :— 

1 Artesian well. 
5 Air motors, 
12 Running springs. 
85 Constructed wells. 
111 Repaired wells. 


Ivo Oliveti (Lat. 32° 47’ Long. 12° 49’ 

Ivo Oliveti is a new agricultural Colonial settlement 
founded in the neighbourhood of Mars-el-Geddaim. It is 
situated on the coast 22 miles west of Tripoli, and has an 
area of 5,313 acres. There are 70 lots each with an area 
of 37 acres. 


Administration.—Ivo Oliveti comes under the Commune 
of Zavia. 
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External communications—The settlement lies near the 
coast road between Tripoli and Zavia. There’is a post 
Office, with a telephone line to Zavia. Ivo Oliveti is served 
by a daily bus service which runs between Tr ipoli and Zavia, 


Resources.—There are 3,707 acres suitable for agriculture. 
Olives, almonds, and carob beans are grown 


Jefren (Lat. 32° 4’ N., Long 12° 31’ E.) 


Jefren is situated 100 miles south-west of Tripoli, and 
lies 1,900 feet above sea level, 

It is one of the most important centres of Tripolitania 
for the production of vegetable oil. Jefren village (Dhara) 
is the political and economic centre of the district. In it 
are the political and military headquarters and a garrison, 
The village of Jefren is defended by two castles, which are 
used for the accommodation of garrisons. The castle to the 
south-west of the village is the headquarters of the 
Carabinieri. 


Administration—The local government representative is 
a resident. The municipal administration is carried out by 
a native mayor, assisted. by a municipal secretary. 


External communications.—Jefren is an important caravan 
centre and the principal halting place for caravans coming 
from Garian, from the south, and from the coastal area. 
A good lorry road runs from Jefren to Garian, to Giado, 
and to BirelGhnem. There is a post office, and Jefren is in 
telegraphic communication with Giado, Garian and Tripoli. 
There is a postal service to Garian and Tripoli, and to Giado 
and Nalut twice a week. 
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Population.—Europeans, 38; natives, 19,090; Hebrews, 
374. The Hebrews are chiefly occupied in keeping small 
shops and store-houses within the village itself. 


Building —A new hotel, the ““ Rumia,’’ has recently been 
opened at Jefren. Its capacity is not known, but it is said 
to be equipped on modern lines. 


Resources—There are four native oil refineries and a 
certain amount of commerce is carried out in oil, cereals, 
live stock and wool. A house has been constructed for the 
district officer. The town is lit by electricity, which is 
distributed by the municipality. 

Water resources.—Below the principal castle, situated 
north-east of the village, which is the headquarters of the 
garrison, there is a fountain which receives good drinking 
water from an aqueduct, which carries the water from 
the head waters of the Uadi Rumia_ This aqueduct runs 
for 8 miles. 


Marada (Lat. 29° 14’ N., Long. 19° 13’ E.) 
Marada is an oasis 160 miles south-west of Agedabia and 
lying 48 feet below sea level. The frontier post of Marada 


consists of a fort with a tall tower encircled by barbed 
wire. There is a wireless station with two masts. Surrounding 


the village are groups of oases. The village itself consists 
of a collection of white-washed buildings. 


Administration.—Marada is administered by a native 
mudir, assisted by a native secretary. 


External communications—A motor track in good con- 
dition runs to Agheila. From Marada to Gialo a wide 
winding uadi runs east, soon giving way to a great open 
space which resembles a vast quagmire, which is possibly 
the source of an underground river. Its surface is very 
treacherous and consists of sinking sand-bogs, with a 
smooth shiny surface of salt deposit, which is softest where 
it is smoothest. Men or animals venturing upon it are 
completely swallowed up. This uadi is some 15 miles in 
length, amd for safety should be skirted to the south 
following the existing camel tracks. 

Towards the eastern end of the uadi is the small oasis of 
Ain Zaggut, with springs and date palms. Ain Zaggut can 
be approached, but with great caution, since it is surrounded 
on three sides by sinking~bogs of sand where there are 
underground springs. 

About 25 miles farther east, after passing the small oasis 
of Zgheighit, the oasis of Ain Sidi Mohamed is reached. 

This oasis marks the end of the sinking bogs. There is a 
good spring of slightly salty water which bubbles up at 
ground level, and it is the last water obtainable before 
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Population.—Italians, 90 ; natives, 18,530 ; Hebrews, 372. 
The Hebrews are chiefly occupied in keeping small shops 
and store-houses within the village itself. 

Building.—A new hotel, the ‘‘ Rumia,’’ has recently been 
opened at Jefren. It has 10 rooms (with baths) and 24 beds. 
Barracks and stores were under construction in 1938. 


Resources —There are four native oil refineries and a 
certain amount of commerce is carried out in oil, cereals, 
live stock and wool. A house has been constructed for the 
district officer. The town is lit by electricity, which is 
distributed by the municipality. 


Water resources——Below the principal castle, situated 
north-east of the village, which is the headquarters of the 
garrison, there is a fountain which receives good drinking 
water from an aqueduct, which carries the water from 
the head waters of the Uadi Rumia. This aqueduct runs 
for 8 miles. The water is raised from the Rumia spring by 
electric pump; the output is about 20,605 gallons daily. 


Luigi di Savoia (Lat. 32° 47’ N., Long. 21° 49’ E.) 
An agricultural colonial settlement founded in. 1933 


by the Ente della Colonizzazione. It is situated 2,230 feet 
above sea level on the coast road 9 miles from Cirene and 
43 miles from Derna. 


Administration —The settlement is administered by an 
acting mayor. 


Population.—Italians, 631 (1939). 


Water.—Good water is obtained from the springs at 
Bu Agela, which have recently been opened. 


Luigi Razza (Ain Messa ; Lat. 32° 50’ N., Long. 21° 37’ E.) 


Luigi Razza, which is also called Primavera, is an 
agricultural village situated 1,640 feet above sea level, 
19 miles west-south-west of Cirene, and 93 miles from 
Bengasi. It was founded in 1934, and in 1938 there were 
36 Colonial houses. 


Administration.—Luigi Razza is administered by a 
municipal delegate. 


External communications —The village is situated on the 
main Cirene—Barce road. There is a post office. It is served 
by a daily bus service which operates between Bengasi and 
Derna. 


Population —In 1938 there were 75 Colonial families 
comprising 726 people. 
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Water supply.—a good local supply is obtained from the 
wells of Ain Messa. Water for irrigation will be provided by 
a branch line from the main Fonte Mara (Ain Mara)—Barce 
aqueduct which is under construction. 


Defence —Minor defences covering the approaches from 
Nalut and consisting primarily of barbed wire, are reported 
at El Avenia, Er Rumia, and Bir Aiat. In addition, the 
roads from Jefren to Bir Aiat, and from Jefren to Er Rumia 
are reported to have been mined. 


Maddalena (see Umberto Maddalena) 


Marada (Lat. 29° 14’ N., Long. 19° 13’ E.) 


Marada is an oasis 78 miles south-west of El Agheila and 
lying 48 feet below sea level. The frontier post of Marada 
consists of a fort with a tall tower encircled by barbed 
wire. There is a wireless station with two masts and a 
meteorological station. Surrounding the village are groups 
of oases. The village itself consists of a collection of 
white-washed buildings. 


Administration —Marada is administered by a native 
mudir, assisted by a native secretary. 


External communications —A motor track in good con- 
dition runs to Agheila. From Marada to Gialo a. wide 
winding uadi runs east, soon giving way to a great open 
space which resembles a vast quagmire, which is possibly 
the source of an underground river. Its surface is very 
treacherous and consists of sinking sand-bogs, with a 
smooth shiny surface of salt deposit, which is softest where 
it is smoothest. Men or animals venturing upon it are 
completely swallowed up. This uadi is some 15 miles in 
length, and for safe should be skirted to the south 
following the existing camel tracks. 

Towards the eastern end of the uadi is the small oasis of 
Ain Zaggut, with springs and date palms. Ain Zaggut can 
be approached, but with great caution since it is surrounded 
on three sides by sinking bogs of sand where there are 
underground springs. 

About 25 miles farther east after passing the small oasis 
of Zgheighit, the oasis of Ain Sidi Mohamed is reached. 

This oasis marks the end of the sinking bogs. There is a 
good spring of slightly salty water which bubbles up at 
ground level, and it is the last water obtainable before 
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reaching Gialo, There are clusters of date palms, but no 
inhabitants, and the oasis is situated on an old sea-bed 
375 feet below sea level. 

From Marada there is also a track to Tazerbo and a 
caravan route to Zella. 

A regular weekly camel-post service and camel caravans 
run between Marada and the coast. 


Population —1,115 natives of the Zuwaya tribe. 


Resources—The oasis is well watered and fertile. There 
are fields of wheat, barley, and vegetables, and fruit and 
many dates are grown. Bread and mutton are available, 
and there is a government store where groceries are supplied 
in limited quantities. 

Water supply.—In the district of the oasis there are several 
pools containing the perennial supply of water. There are 
also wells in the habitations. Water is abundant and 
drinkable, although it contains a certain quantity of 
magnesium salts in solution. Another source of supply for 
Marada is from Ain ed-Daba, where there is an abundant 
spring of brackish water. Its capacity is unknown. 


Maraua (Lat. 32° 14’ N., Long. 21° 23’ E.) 
Maraua is a village 50 miles south-west of Cirene. It is 
normally garrisoned by Eritrean troops. 


Administration —The village is administered by the local 
Carabinieri. 


External communications.—Maraua is situated on the 
main road between Derna-Maraua-Tecniz and Barce. It 
has also a junction of caravan roads coming from the south. 
Maraua is in postal, telegraphic, and telephonic communica- 
tion with Barce and there is a local wireless station. 

Population.—400 natives. 

Water supply.—There are three wells fed by springs which 
have been adapted to daily use. Each is equipped with a 
stone parapet and pulleys for the extraction of water; all 
contain drinking water. The first has a depth of 29 feet 
with a daily capacity of 2,199 gallons. The second has a 
depth of 24 feet with a daily capacity of 1,319 gallons. 
The third is 47 feet deep ; its capacity is unknown, 

In addition, in the basin of Maraua there are seven other 
wells containing drinking water with a perennial supply. 
These are used by the natives. Within a radius of 4 miles 
from the redoubt there are numerous tanks of varying 
capacity. 
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reaching Gialo. There are clusters of date palms, but no 
inhabitants, and the oasis is situated on an old sea-bed 
feet below sea level. 

From Marada there is also a track to Tazerbo and a 
caravan route to Zella. 

A regular weekly camel-post service and camel caravans 
run between Marada and the coast 

There is a landing ground. 


Population.—Three Italians ; 1,115 natives of the Zuwaya 
tribe 


Resources.—The oasis is well watered and fertile. There 
are fields of wheat, barley, and vegetables, and fruit and 
many dates are grown. Bread and mutton are available, 
and there is a government store where groceries are supplied 
in limited quantities 


Water supply.—In the district of the oasis there are several 
pools containing the perennial supply of water. There are 
also wells in the habitations. Water is abundant and 
drinkable, although it contains a certain quantity of 
magnesium salts in solution. Another source of supply for 
Marada is from Ain ed Daba, where there is an abundant 
spring of brackish water. Its capacity is unknown 


Maraua (Lat. 32° 14’ N., Long. 21° 23’ E.) 
Maraua is a village 50 miles south-west of Cirene; 
35 miles east of Barce. 


Administration.—The village is administered by the local 
Carabinieri. 


External communications —Maraua is situated on the 
main road between Derna and Barce (via Faidia and 
Maraua). It has also a junction of caravan roads coming 
from the south. Maraua is in postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic communication with Barce and there is a local 
wireless station. There is a landing ground 


Population.—There is a fluctuating population of about 
1,000 natives. 
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Water supply. —There are three wells fed by springs which 
have been adapted to daily use. Each is equipped with a 
stone parapet and pulleys for the extraction of water; all 
contain drinking water. The first has a depth of 29 feet 
with a daily capacity of 2,199 gallons. The second has a 
depth of 24 feet with a daily capacity of 1,319 gallons. 
The third is 47 feet deep; its capacity is unknown, 


In addition, in the basin of Maraua there are seven other 
wells containing drinking water with a perennial supply. 
These are used by the natives. Within a radius of 4 miles 
from the redoubt there are numerous tanks of varying 
capacity. 
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Marsa Brega (Lat. 30° 25’ N., Long. 19° 34’ E.) 


This is an important grazing centre 49 miles south-west 
of Agedabia on the sea coast. 


Administration.—Marsa Brega is administered by a colonial 
officer, Grade 2, assisted by a mudir. 


External communications —Motor track leading south- 
west to the asphalted main road from Agheila to Agedabia. 


Wireless There is a military wireless station in 
operation. 


Population.—Natives, 1,600. 


Resources —Good grazing and a plentiful supply of water 
from various wells fed by springs in the surrounding district. 
This water is brackish but is used for watering the 
live stock. A few kilometres inland are various wells of 
drinking water. A little to the east are the wells of Uretau, 
the water of which is drunk by the natives. 


Port conditions—There is a good landing place. The 
anchorage is unsafe except with off-shore winds. Small 
vessels cast anchor in 4 fathoms a quarter of a mile east 
of the point and large vessels in 7 fathoms about 2 miles 
north-east of the point. 


Martuba (Lat. 32° 35’ N., Long. 22° 45’ E.) 

Situated 450 feet above sea level ; 219 miles north-east 
of Bengasi. 

Administration —Martuba is administered by a mudir. 


External communications —Martuba is situated on the 
motor road from Derna to Tobruch. There is a military 
radio-telegraph station. 


Population.—2, 187 natives. 


Resources.—Live-stock, barley and fruit. There are no 
industries, businesses or concessions. Only three shops exist 
for the sale of foodstuffs and one for the sale of government 
monopolies. 


Water supply.—This is derived from two springs which 
give a total supply of drinking water of 14,300 gallons. 
In addition, there are about ten wells fed by springs with 
an abundant supply of drinking water. Their depth and 
capacity is not known. 
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Mario Gioda (exact location unknown; about 13 miles 
south of Misurata) 


Founded by the Ente della Colonizzazione, Mario Gioda, 
one of the new agricultural Colonial centres, is situated west 
of the coast road about 16 miles south of Misurata. It 
has an area of 6,178 acres divided into 234 lots 


External com cation. Mario Gioda is a short distance 
west of the coast road. There is a telephone. 


Water.—For the water supply of the settlements of Mario 
3 see under Francesco Crispi. 


Marsa Brega (Lat. 30° 25’ N., Long. 19° 34’ E 


This is an important grazing centre 49 miles south-west 
of Agedabia on the sea coast 


Administration —Marsa Bregais administered by acolonial 
officer, le 2, assisted by a mudir 


External communications—Motor track leading south- 
west to the asphalted main road from El Agheila to 
Agedabia, 


Wireless.—There is a military wireless station in 
ope ration 


Population.—Italians, 3; natives, 1,850 


Resources.—Good grazing and a plentiful supply of water 
from various wells fed by springs in the surrounding district. 
This water is brackish but is used for watering the live 
stock. A few kilometres inland are various wells of drinking 
water. A little to the east are the wells of Uretau, the 
water of which is drunk by the natives. 


Port conditions.—There is a good landing place. The 
anchorage is unsafe except with off-shore winds. Small 
vessels cast anchor in 4 fathoms a quarter of a mile 
east of the point and large vessels in seven fathoms about 
two miles north-east of the point 


Martuba (Lat. 32° 35’ N., Long. 45’ E.) 
Situated 450 feet above sea level ; about 21 miles south- 
east of Derna. 
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Misurata (Lat. 32° 23’ N., Long. 15° 7’ E.) 

Misurata is the chief town of the province of Misurata, on 
the sea coast, 132 miles east of Tripoli. It is situated in the 
oa: of Misurata, which is 11 miles long and 3} miles wide. 

Misurata is the headquarters of a company of Carabinieri. 
There is also a headquarters of the frontier guards (R. 
Guardia di Finanza). 


Administrative System.—Misurata is administered by a 
prefect with the following staft :— 
Vice-prefect. 
_ Accounting commissioner. 
Accountant. 
Interpreter and 
Record keeper. 
Two other assistants and legal adviser. 
There is also a mayor. 


External communications —Misurata is connected with 
Tripoli by a first-class road. There is a daily motor bus 
service in both directions with Tripoli. The town is also 
a stopping place for an air line operating between Tripoli 
and Bengasi. Once fortnightly steamers of the Tirrenia 
line call at Misurata. There is a post and telegraph office 
and the town is in telephonic communication with Misurata 
Marina, Zliten, Homs and Tripoli. There is a military 
wireless station, which is also used for commercial purposes 
working on short, medium and long wave. 


Population.—Italians, 912; other Europeans, 47 ; 
Moslems, 49,236 (throughout the oasis); Hebrews, 838. 
The Arabs are for the most part occupied in agriculture and 
grazing. The Hebrews carry out small businesses. The 
Italians are occupied with the development of the town, 
which has made progress since the Italian occupation of 
Libya. 


Institutions —There is a civil hospital with an infirmary 
and ambulance service. 

The municipality runs a hotel which has a capacity of 
20 beds. 

The town is lit by electric light from a power station, 
which also produces power for a saw mill and an ice-making 
plant. 

Resources.—The principal products are cereals, dates, 


wool, live stock, skins, manteca, dairy produce, tunny 
fish and salt. A market is held three times a week. 





Population.—700 Italians (1938 


External com» ons.—A motor road runs to Tripoli 
There is a post ce and telephonic communications with 
Tripoli. A daily bus service runs to Tripoli and Zavia 


Resources.—11,120 acres are under cultivation, Olives 


almonds, and vines are grown 


Michele Bianchi was founded under the 
vernment’s scherr Demographic Colonization.’’ 
Forty-eight lots have been created, each 74 acres in area 
Water.—Colonial houses are fitted with an electric pump 
There is a central generator of 1,000 horse-power. Artesian 
wells have been sunk for irrigation purposes 


Misurata (Lat. 32° 23’ N., Lx 


Misurata is the chief town of the province of Misurata, on 
the sea coast, 132 miles east of Tripoli. It is situated in the 
oasis of Misurata, which is 11 miles long and 3} miles wide. 

Misurata is the headquarters of a company of Carabinieri. 


Administrative System.—Misurata is administered by a 
prefect with the. following staff : 
Vice-prefect 
Accounting commissioner 
Accountant 
Interpreter and 
Record keeper. 
Two other assistants and legal adviser 


There is also a mayor 


External communications.—Misurata is connected with 
Tripoli by a first-class road and lies on the Tripoli-Bengasi 
motor road. There is a daily motor bus service in both 
directions with Tripoli and a daily service to Francesco 
Crispi. The town is also a stopping place for an air line 
operating between Tripoli and Bengasi on the Tripoli- 
Alexandria route. Once fortnightly steamers of the Tirrenia 
line call at Misurata Marina. There is a post and telegraph 
office and the town is in telephonic communication with 
Misurata Marina, Zliten, Homs and Tripoli. There is a 
military wireless station, which is also used for commercial 
purposes working on short, medium and long wave. 





Popul alian 1 other Europeans, 47 
Moslems. - hrough« oasis); Hebrews, 838. 
The A e fo) nost part occupied in agriculture and 
grazing i bre arry out small businesses. The 
Italians are occupied \ the development of the town, 
which s made pre s since the Italian occupation of 
Libya 


Institution There is a civil hospital north-west of the 
town with an infirmary and ambulance service 

The municipality runs a hotel which has a capacity of 
20 beds 

The town is by ctric light from a power station, 
which also produces power for a saw mill and an ice-making 
plant 


Barracks.—There are barracks south-west of the town in 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 


Resources—The principal products are cereals, dates, 
wool, live stock, skins, manteca, dairy produce, tunny 
fish and salt. A market is held three times a week 
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Exports.—Live stock, for the most part sheep and goats, 
skins, carpets, dairy produce, mats. 


Imports.—Sugar, tea, coffee, vegetable oils, mineral 
waters, colours and varnishes, linen, woodwork, ropes, 
bricks and building material, tobacco and matches. 


Commerce-—The following establishments exist in the 
town :— 
1 Motor transport agency. 
1 Electrical saw mills. 
1 Ice-making factory. 
1 Brick factory. 
1 Mill 
Mechanical workshops. 
2 agents for the supply of petrol and lubricating oils. 


Water Supply —Artesian boring has been successful in 
producing one well with an hourly capacity of 6,000 gallons 
of water suitable for drinking. Experiments are being 
undertaken to sink further artesian wells. 


Colonization.—The Italians hope to settle a large number 
of colonists in and around the oasis of Misurata, redeeming 
areas of desert by means of irrigation channels. 


Misurata Marina.—This is the port of Misurata, situated 
6 miles distant and reached by a good motor road. It is 
part of Misurata as far as the administrative system is 
concerned. The port actually comes under the port captain 
of Tripoli and there is a customs’ office. 


Port conditions—There is a small natural port, bounded 
on the north by Ras Zarrugh (on top of which is a signal 
station), and by Ras Busceifa. 

A new pier has been constructed of cement and concrete, 
with a wooden flooring. It is 109 yards long and 7 yards 
wide, with a pier-head 17 yards square. The pier is con- 
nected with the customs’ stores by a double Decauville 
railway. On the pier-head is a hand crane of 5-ton capacity. 
The water depth at the pier-head is only about 6} feet, but 
deepening operations are projected. The customs’ authorities 
have a large store, 1,056 square yards in area, at the sides 
of which are loading platforms which border the road to 
Misurata Town. 


Navigation lights, Misurata—Navigation lights are as 
follows. An intermittent white light, 380 yards west of 
Ras Zarrugh, rises above the dunes to a height of 78 feet 
above sea level and has a range of 14 miles. It is probable 
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that this light will shortly be replaced by an up-to-date 
one. The second navigation light is an intermittent green 
light, placed on a cylindrical tower 20 feet above sea level, 
painted in black and white horizontal stripes and situated 
on the extremity of the rocks which project from Ras 
Zarrugh; range, 5 miles. The alignment of these two lights 
indicates the route of entrance to the anchorage of Misurata. 


A daylight signalling buoy, painted in black and red 
horizontal stripes and surmounted by a red spherical 
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reflector, indicates the mooring limit for ships seeking 
anchorage. The best point of anchorage is indicated by 
the alignment of the above-mentioned buoy with a stone 
enclosure painted in black and white stripes situated on 
the eastern shore, with the tower of the second light and 
with a pole painted in black and white stripes situated on 
the northern shore near the Casina Pelusa. 


Mizda (Lat. 31° 26’ N., Long. 12° 56’ E.) 

An important centre of the Tripolitanian tableland, 
situated 112 miles south of Tripoli in a large uadi. It 
consists of two small villages, about 300 yards apart. Mizda 
is one of the most important stops for caravans and is the 
first oasis met in proceeding from the Gebel towards south. 
It ituated in a dale of the uadi Sofeggin, at 1,138 feet 
above sea level, There are about 80 houses and 30 shops. 
The vegetation of the oasis consists of about 500 palm trees 
and about 20 vegetable gardens. 

Administration.—Mizda is administered by a resident, 
assisted by a mayor for municipal affairs. 

External communications.—Mizda is connected by a track 
suitable for wheeled traffic with Garian and Tripoli. Caravan 


routes run to Gadames and the Fezzan desert. Has a post 
office and wireless communication with local centres. There 
is a landing ground. 


Population.—1,200 natives. 


Resources —The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is confined to grazing and the breeding of live stock. 

Water supply.—At the end of 1935 a new well was being 
sunk, which had reached a depth of 475 feet. 

There are twenty-five natural wells, only three of which 
give good drinking water, whilst the others only produce 
chalky and brackish water. 


Murzuch (Lat. 25° 54’ N., Long. 13° 54’ E.) 

The headquarters of the military sub-zone. Murzuch is 
considered as the capital of the Fezzan. It is situated 
685 miles south-south-east of Tripoli in an oasis, which was 
almost completely devastated during the internal unrest 
in the colony. The Italians are attempting a gradual 
re-development of the oasis. 


Administration.—Murzuch is administered by the com- 
mandant of the sub-zone. He is assisted by a staff officer. 
It is also the chief place of a mudiria with jurisdiction over 
2,800 inhabitants of the western part of the Fezzan. 
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idministration —Mizda was formerly administered by a 

resident, assisted by a mayor for municipal affairs, itis now 

perhaps administered by the commandant of the military 
territory 


External communications —Mizda is connected by a track 
suitable for wheeled traffic with Garian and Tripoli. Caravan 
routes run to Gadames and the Fezzan desert. Has a post 
office and military wireless communication with local centres. 
There is a landing groun 


Population.—Italians, : Natives, 1,086 ; Hebrews, 5. 


Resources:—The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
is confined to grazing and the breeding of live stock 


Water supply.—At the end of 1935 a new well was being 
sunk, which had reached a depth of 475 feet 

There are twenty-five natural wells, only three of which 
give good drinking water, whilst the others only produce 
chalky and brackish water 


Murzuch (Lat. 25° 54’ N., Long. 13° 54’ E.) 


The headquarters of a military sub-zone, Murzuch is 
considered as the capital of the Fezzan. It is situated 
685 miles south-south-east of Tripoli in an oasis, which was 
almost completely devastated during the internal unrest 
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External communications.—Motor tracks leading north to 
the east of the Red Hamada and to other centres in the 
military territory. 

There is a military landing ground at Murzuch. 

There is a post office and a wireless station for local 
communication with other military centres. 

Population.—Italians, 65; natives, 1,851; natives in 
the sub-zone of Murzuch, 2,761. 

Resources.—Dates, cereals and vegetables. Also small 
quantities of fruit. 

Water supply.—At the end of 1936 two new wells were 
opened. Their capacity is not at present known. 


Nalut (Lat. 31° 52’ N., Long. 11° E,) 


Nalut is a large Berber village situated at the head of 
the Uadi Nalut 169 miles south-west of Tripoli and about 
1,900 feet above sea level. The town is dominated by 
two castles, one of which was constructed by the Turks 
and improved by Italian troops, the other, which is a very 
old Berber castle situated on a spur projecting into the 
uadi, is still in good condition and is used as the storehouse 
for grain. 

Administration.—Nalut is the chief centre of the district 
of Nalut, and is administered by a commissioner. 


External communications.—Nalut is reached from Tripoli 
via Giado and Garian. There is a civilian bus service 
twice weekly and a weekly military post wagon. The 
journey is performed in 12 hours, including stops. 

There is a post office and wireless station. 


Air.—tThe aerodrome at Nalut has recently been com- 
pleted and is said to contain four large hangars. Under- 
ground petrol tanks and air compressing machinery are 
situated at some distance from the aerodrome. The 
flying field is supplied by pipe line. 

Population.—238 Europeans, including white troops ; 
3,570 Berbers; 1,012 Arabs, excluding the native troops 
and their families. The greater part of the population live 
in grottoes, a few in old buildings. 


Buildings —There are a few military buildings and 
certain civilian buildings which are lit by electric light from a 
plant, which also produces ice during the summer season. 
There is an officers’ club provided with a library, reading 
room and dining room. There is also a recently constructed 
municipal hotel with 24 beds. 


Resources.—These are chiefly confined to the growing of 
figs and olives. The latter produce sufficient oil annually 
for the needs of the population. There is also a certain 
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External con nications.—Motor tracks lead north to 
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Buildin, are a few military buildings and 
certain civilian buildings which are lit by electric light from a 
plant, which also produces ice during the summer season 
There is an officers’ club provided with a library, reading 
room and dining room There is also a recently constructed 
municipal hotel with 24 beds 


Resources.—These are chiefly confined to the growing of 
figs and olives The latter produce sufficient oil annually 
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amount of barley produced, but this is insufficient. The 
principal occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture and 
grazing, the former of which is practised in the most 
rudimentary fashion. 

The live stock in the district was recently calculated as 
1,446 camels, 103 head of cattle, 9,828 sheep, 11,415 goats, 
32 horses and 213 donkeys. 


Nofilia (Lat. 31° 47’ N., Long. 17° 52’ E.) 

Nofilia is situated in a basin at the confluence of the 
Uadi Taluit with the Uadi Agar, 11 miles from the coast 
and 400 miles east of Tripoli. The district is for the most 
part hilly and vegetation is very scarce. 

Administration —Nofilia is a residency of the Misurata 
Provincial Commissariat and is administered by a resident. 


External communications—There is a road suitable for 
wheeled traffic which runs to Sirte and Agheila. 

Eastward from Muglaa (18 miles west of Agheila) the 
road is now asphalted. A new asphalt road is reported to 
be under construction from Sirte to Agheila to be complete 
about October, 1936. 


There is a wireless station. 


Population.—2,550 natives. The population is distributed 
in various cabile scattered throughout the territory with 
the exception of a few business people who live in the 
village. 


Resources—There is an extensive zone of pasturage 
which keeps, even during the summer season, a certain 
number of flocks. Barley is cultivated, but there is only 
a very small production of grain. There is no industry 
in Nofilia and business is confined to traffic in foodstuffs 
and exportation of sheep. 


Water resources—There are three wells containing 
drinking water, of which one has a wind motor. There are 
also various wells distributed throughout the district 
sufficient for the needs of the native population. 


Pisida (Lat. 33° 4’ N., Long. 11° 43’ E.) 

Situated 95 miles west of Tripoli on the sea coast. There 
is no permanent native population. The natives only go 
to the centre during the sowing and harvesting periods. 
The Italian population is composed entirely of military 
personnel. It is a customs post for entry from Tunisia. 
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Nofilia is situated in a basin at the confluence of the 
Uadi Taluit with the Uadi Agar, 11 miles from the coast 
and 400 miles east of Tripoli. The district is for the most 
part hilly and vegetation is very scarce 


nistration.—Nofilia is a residency of the Misurata 
cial Commissariat and is administered by a resident. 


External communications.—Nofilia is situated 6} miles 
south of the main coastal road, with which it is connected. 
There is a lorry road to Muglaa, and a motor track south to 
Zella 


Population.—32 Italians ; 3,301 natives. The population 
is distributed in various cabile scattered throughout the 
territory with the exception of a few business people who 
live in the village 

Resources—There is an extensive zone of pasturage 
which keeps, even during the summer season, a certain 
number of flocks. Barley is cultivated, but there is only 
a very small production of grain. There is no industry 
in Nofilia and business is confined to traffic in foodstufis 
and exportation of sheep 


Water resources—There are three wells containing 
drinking water, of which one has a wind motor. There are 
also various wells distributed throughout the district 
sufficient for the needs of the native population. 
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Administration.—The centre is administered by the local 
commandant of the Carabinieri. 


External communications.—A track suitable for wheeled 
traffic connects Pisida with Zuara. The centre is in 
telephonic communication with Zuara. 


Resources—No commerce of any kind is carried out. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants is fishing and 
sponge fishing. Cereals are cultivated. Experiments have 
been made in the district to extract potassium salts from the 
sea. The Italians hope to obtain better results than have 
been obtained up to the present time. 


Primavera (Lat. 32° 47’ N., Long. 21° 38’ E.) 


An agricultural village situated 1,500 feet above sea 
level, 19 miles west-south-west of Cirene in the locality 
known as Ain Messa, The village is being developed as a 
centre for colonization and consists of 36 colonial houses 
occupied by 75 colonial families representing about 630 
people. 


External communications.—Primavera is situated on the 
Cirene-Barce road. 


Water supply.—The water supplied is obtained from a 
spring in the neighbourhood of the village. 


Regdaline (Lat. 32° 54’ N., Long. 11° 59’ E.) 


This is a small Arab settlement situated 8 miles 
south-west of Zuara, 78 miles south-west of Tripoli, con- 
sisting of a small oasis and a group of Arab houses, some of 
which are used as storehouses. 


Administration —The settlement is administered by a 
mudir. 


External communication.—There is a road from Regdaline 
to Zuara which at the moment is in poor condition but is 
being improved. There is also a motor track from Regdaline 
to El-Hassa which has not been adapted to traffic and during 
the summer period is impracticable on account of sand. 


Population.—6,290 natives who are entirely Arab. They 
are occupied in grazing and agriculture. 
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Resources of the town.—There is practically no business 
because all the products are taken to the market at Zuara. 
The natives manufacture locally :— 

Material for Arab tents. 


Sticks for camels 
There is one mill 


Sabratha (Lat. 32° 48’ N., Long. 12° 29’ E.) 

This town is situated on the coast 42 miles west of Tripoli. 
It is very modern, having been founded in 1922 by Count 
Volpi, then governor. It is very well laid out with wide 
streets and large squares, and very clean. 

Municipal system—The town is administered by a 
resident, assisted by a mayor. 

External communications— 

Roads.—Sabratha is situated on the Sorman-Zavia- 
Tripoliroad. OtherroadsareS bratha—Zuara, Sabratha~ 
Agelat and Sabratha~Marsa Zuaga. The latter is a 
road in very poor condition. 

Railways.—Sabratha is situated on the Tripoli-2 
Railway ; a branch line 1 mile in length w 
structed in 1933, leading from the chief station of 
Sabratha to Sabratha Scavi. 

Sea communications—There is a natural anchorage 
at Marsa Zuaga, situated about 4 miles from Sabratha. 
Sailing ships from Tripoli and Tunisia call. 

There is a post and telegraph office. 

Sabratha is in telephonic communication with 
Sorman, Zavia, Zanzur, Tripoli, Agelat, Marsa Zuaga, 
Melita and Zuara. 

Population.—Italians, 341 ; other Europeans, 3; natives, 
18,471; Hebrews, 8. 

The population is continually increasing, as the town was 
built in the centre of a large district very suitable for 
agricultural development. 

Industry —The town is an important centre for tunny 
fishing, which is carried out by two firms. 

There is one mill worked by mechanical means. 

There is one agent for the sale of petrol and lubricating oil. 

Resources—There is a market of recent foundation at 
Sabratha. To it are brought from the surrounding district 
barley, corn, onions, potatoes, dates, fowls, eggs, goats, 
sheep, lambs, cows, camels, and donkeys. 
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structed in 1933, leading from the chief station of 
Sabratha to Sabratha Scavi 
Sea « wunications—There is a natural anchorage 
at Marsa Zuaga, situated about 4 miles from Sabratha. 
Sailing ships from Tripoli and Tunisia call 
here is a post and telegraph office 
Sabratha is in telephonic communication with 
Sorman, Zavia, Zanzur, Tripoli, Agelat, Marsa Zuaga, 
Melita and Zuara 
Population.—Italians, 310 ; other Europeans, 2; natives, 
22,505; Hebrews, 3 
The population is continually increasing, as the town was 
built in the centre of a large district very suitable for 
agricultural development. 
Industry.—The town is an important centre for tunny 
fishing, which is carried out by two firms. 
There is one mill worked by mechanical means. 
There is one agent for the sale of petrol and lubricating oil. 
Resources.—There is a market of recent foundation at 
Sabratha To it are brought from the surrounding district 
barley, corn, onions, potatoes, dates, fowls, eggs, goats, 
sheep, lambs, cows, camels, and donkeys 
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Port conditions —Sabratha has only a small inlet, some- 
what sheltered by an outer line of rock. 


Anchorage of Marsa Zuaga.—Navigation lights.—Two 
lights exist to indicate to ships the route to the anchorage. 
The first is an intermittent white light with a range of 
13 miles, situated on the crest of a small hill. The second is 
a fixed red light with a range of 3} miles, situated near the 
shore. The walls surrounding both lights are painted in 
white and black stripes easily visible from the sea. The 
alignment of both lights indicates the route to be followed 
to enter the roadstead clear of the salt marshes. 


Sciueref (Lat. 29° 59’ N., Long. 14° 17’ E.) 
This is a settlement comprising various centres, situated 
1,900 feet above sea level, 219 miles south-east of Tripoli. 


Administration —Sciueref comes within the vice-residency 
of Gheriat Scerghia for administrative purposes. 


External communications.—A motor road runs from Mizda 
to Brach and reaches Gheriat Scerghia, which is the chief 
centre of the settlement. The other centres in the district, 


which covers an area of 35,156 square miles, are connected 
up by tracks suitable for wheel traffic and by caravan 
routes. There is a military wireless station. 


Population—About 3,000 natives, for the most part 
nomads (Arabs and Berbers); there is a handful of 
Europeans and Hebrews. 


Industries —The chief occupation of the inhabitants is 
grazing their flocks. The natives also produce lime and 
chalk. In return for importation of agricultural tools, 
weaving materials and materials for construction, there isan 
exportation of barley, furs, dates, and wool. 


Sebha (Lat. 27° 5’ N., Long. 14° 25’ E.) 


Situated 1,350 feet above sea level, 590 miles south of 
Tripoli. The headquarters of the sub-zone of Sebha. Is an 
important caravan centre. Since the Italian occupation a 
new village is springing up. 


Administration—Sebha is administered by the com- 
mandant of the sub-zone. There is also a mudir and a 
representative of the Sharia tribunal of Brach. 
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atha has only a small inlet, some- 
red by an outer line of rock 


f Marsa Zuaga Navigation lights Two 
exist to indicate to ships the route to the anchorage 
first is an intermittent white light with a range of 
niles, situated the crest of a small hill The second is 
1 a range of 34 miles, situated near the 
surrounding both lights are painted in 
and black stripes easily visible from the sea. The 
ent of both lights indicates the route to be followed 
to enter the roadstead clear of the salt marshes 


Sciueref (Lat. 29° 59’ N., Long. 14° 17’ E 


This is a settlement comprising various centres, situated 
1,290 feet above sea level, 219 miles south-east of Tripoli. 


Administration.—Sciueref comes within the vice-residency 
of Gheriat Scerghia for administrative purposes 


External Communications.—A motor road runs from Mizda 
to Brach and reaches Gheriat Scerghia, which is the chief 
centre of the settlement There is a caravan route to 
Bu Ngem, on the track from Hon to Misurata. The other 
centres in the district, which covers an area of 35,156 square 
miles, are connected up by tracks suitable for wheel traffic 
and by caravan routes. There is a military wireless station 
and an emergency landing ground 


Population About 3,000 natives, for the most part 
nomads (Arabs and Berbers) there is a handful of 
Europeans and Hebrews 


Industries—The chief occupation of the inhabitants is 
grazing their flocks. The natives also produce lime and 
chalk In return for importation of agricultural tools, 
weaving materials and materials for construction, there is an 
exportation of barley, furs, dates, and wool 


Sebha (Lat N., Long. 14 E 


Situated 1,350 feet above sea level, 590 miles south of 
Tripoli. Is an important caravan centre ; former capital 
of the Fezzan. Since the Italian occupation a new village 
is springing up. 

Administration.—Sebha is administered by the com- 
mandant of the military sub-zone of Brach. There is also a 
mudir and a representative of the Sharia tribunal of Brach, 
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External communications—Motor tracks run to Hon, 
Ubari, and Murzuch. 

Caravan routes run to Brach and many southern centres 
of the Fezzan. 

There is a post office and a wireless station for local 
communication. There is also an aerodrome. 


Population. —Italians, 95 ; Natives, 1,607. The native 
population consists of Fezzanesi, Tebu and Tuaregs. The 
first are occupied in agriculture and live in the inhabited 
centres. The two latter peoples are nomad and occupied in 
grazing. 

Resources—The district of Sebha possesses numerous 
oases, which lie in the uadis. In each oasis are numerous 
gardens where dates, cereals, and fruit are cultivated. 

Owing to the lack of grazing facilities, live stock is scarce, 
with the exception of camels. A large number of fowl has 
been imported recently. Amongst the wild animals are 
numerous gazelles and hares. 


Water supply.—Rain falls very rarely and then only in 


very small quantities. There is a considerable supply of 
water in the sub-soil but its quality is unknown. 


Sidi Ahmed El Magrun (Lat. 31° 27’ N., Long. 20° 7’ E.) 
‘A centre 55 miles south of Bengasi and 48 miles north of 

Agedabia, on the main road from Bengasi to Agedabia. 

This centre has only been built up in the last three years. 


Administration.—Centre is administered by a resident. 


External communications.—There is a twice-weekly motor 
service to Bengasi and Agedabia. There is a local telephone 
service. 


Population.—5,000 natives of the Cabile Awaghir, Brassa, 
and Dorsa. 


Resources.—The inhabitants are occupied with carpet 
weaving and manufacturing material for tents. In the 
centre of the town there is a large square around which are 
numerous small shops composing a kind of market place. 


Sirte (Lat. 31° 14’ N., Long. 16° 35’ E.) 
Sirte is a coastal town situated on the main road between 
Tripoli and Cirenaica, 302 miles east of Tripoli. 


Administrative system.—Sirte is administered by a resident. 
There is also a mayor who is a native. The following 
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Exters Communication. Motor tracks run to Hon 
Ubari, Gat, and Murzuch There is a good track to 
Gatrun, and a track has been made from there to the 
French frontier 

van routes run t r , Edri, and many southern 
of the Fezzan and to Uan el-Chebir via Zuila 
is a post office and a wireless station for local 
communicatior There is also an aerodrome, a mechanical 
workshop, a petrol depét 

Population.—Italians, 95; Natives, 1,607. The native 
population consists of Fezzanesi, Tebu and Tuaregs. The 
first are occupied in agriculture and live in the inhabited 
centres. The two latter peoples are nomad and occupied in 
grazing 

Resources.—The district of Sebha possesses numerous 
oases, which lie in the uadis. In each oasis are numerous 
gardens where dates, cereals, and fruit are cultivated 

Owing to the lack of grazing facilities, live stock is scarce, 
with the exception of camels. A large number of fowl has 
been imported recently. Amongst the wild animals are 
numerons gazelles-and hares 

Petrol.—There are two petrol storage tanks with capacities 
of 2,630 and 5,270 gallons respectively 

Water supply —Rain falls very rarely and then only in 
very small quantities. There is a considerable supply of 
water in the sub-soil but its quality is unknown 


Serdeles (Lat. 25° 48’ N., Long. 10° 41’ E.) 

A small oasis of somé 150 palm trees situated at 
2,064 feet above sea level on the motor track from Gat to 
Sebha. There is a smail fort. Serdeles is sometimes 
called El Avenat 

External communications.—In addition to the Gat-Sebha 
motor track, there are caravan routes to Gadames and 
Tesana 

There is a landing ground 

Water supply.—There is a good well (P’ Ained Chebria) 
in the fort. Forty-nine other wells are reported to exist 
in the neighbourhood 


Sidi Ahmed El-Magrun (Lat. 31 N., Long. 20° 7’ E.) 

A centre 55 miles south of Bengasi and 48 miles north of 
Agedabia, on the main road from Bengasi to Agedabia. 
This centre has only been built up since 1930. 


Administration —Centre is administered by a resident. 
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External communications.—There is a twice-weekly motor 
service to Bengasiand Agedabia. There is a local telephone 
service 

Population.—5,000 natives of the Cabile Auaghir, Brassa, 
and Dorsa. 

Resources —The inhabitants are occupied with carpet 

“aving and manufacturir material for tents. In the 
centre of the town there is a large square around which are 
numerous smal] shops composing a kind of market place, 

Water supply.—Drinkable water is scarce. 


Sirte (Lat. 31° 14’ N., Long. 16° 35’ E.) 
Sirte is a coastal town situated on the main road between 
Tripoli and Cirenaica, miles east of Tripoli. 


Administrative system.—Sirte is administered by a resident. 
There is also a mayor who is a native. The following 
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functionaries also exist at Sirte, a chief of the market 
(Capo Mercato), two cadis and a mudir of the Ghedadfa 
tribe. 

External communications —There is a road suitable for 
wheel traffic between Sirte, Misurata and Nofilia. An 
asphalted road is in course of construction between Sirte 
and Buerat El-Hsun. There is an air port for aircraft 
arriving from Tripoli or Bengasi by the N.A.A. line. 
A motor bus service runs three times weekly in both directions 
from Tripoli. A steamer of the Tirrenia line calls fort- 
nightly. 

There is a military radio telegraph station with a civil 
service and a post office. 

Population.—Europeans, 150 ; Moslems, 2,200 ; Hebrews, 
340. 


Resources —The chief resource of Sirte is grazing and 
most business is concerned with live stock and especially 
its exportation to Cirenaica. Most of the coastal zone 
in the neighbourhood of Sirte is cultivated by the natives. 
There are very many orchards, very few date palms, but 
an abundance of figs and pomegranates. Cultivation of 
barley and a certain amount of grain is on the increase. 

Commerce.—The following establishments exist :— 

Motor transport firm. 

Mill. 

Mechanical workshops. 

Petrol and lubricating oil suppliers. The town is lit 
by electric light from a power station. 


Port conditions —Sirte has a small inlet called Marsa 
Zaafran. 

Disembarkation and embarkation is carried out at anchor 
about 500 yards from the shore. Water at anchorage, 13 to 
16 feet. There are no port facilities except an uncertain 
number of lighters in good condition. The inlet affords no 
protection in bad weather. There is one pier of reinforced 
concrete of recent construction. 


Soena (Lat. 29° 4’ N., Long. 15° 15’ E.) 

Socna was the chief centre of the Giofra oasis before the 
Italian occupation. It lies on the slopes of the northern 
watershed of the Gebel Soda (Black Mountain) at 700 feet 
above sea-level. Previous to the Italian occupation the 
village was practically abandoned by its inhabitants who 
emigrated to the coast. Within recent years they have 
shown a tendency to return. 
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functionaries also exist at Sirte, a chief of the market 
(Capo Mercato), two cadis and a mudir of the Ghedadfa 
tribe. 


External communications.—Sirte lies on the main coastal 
road, In addition there is a road with a bitumen surface 
to Hon, and a motor road through Bit Midifin to Gasr Bu 
Hadi. A motor bus service runs three times weekly in both 
directions from Buerat el Hsun. <A steamer of the Tirrenia 
line calls fortnightly (Bengasi-Misurata and Tripoli). 
Cargo boats of the Soc. Ignazio Messina Tarbuso line also 
call, There is an aerodrome. 

There is a military radio telegraph station with a civil 
service and a post office. 


Population.—Italians, c. 250; Moslems, c. 14,000; 
Hebrews, c. 370. 


Resources.—The chief resource of Sirte is grazing and 
most business is concerned with live stock and especially 
its exportation to Cirenai It is calculated that there 
are in the territory of the residence about 60,000 sheep, 
200 cattle, 300 horses, 3,000 camels and 1,000 donkeys. Most 
of the coastal zone in the neighbourhood of Sirte is cu'tivated 


by the natives. There are very many orchards, very few 
date palms, but an abundance of figs and pomegranates. 
Cultivation of barley and a certain amount of grain is on 
the increase. 


Landing ground.—There is a landing ground equipped 
with a small workshop and two underground petrol tanks; 
there is also an emergency landing ground 12} miles to the 
west. 


Commerce.—The following establishments exist :— 
Motor transport firm. 
Mill. 
Mechanical workshops. 
Petrol and lubricating oil suppliers. The town is lit 
by electric light from a power station. 


Port conditions.—Sirte has a small inlet called Marsa 
Zaafran. 

Disembarkation and embarkation is carried out at anchor 
about 500 yards from the shore, Water at anchorage, 13 to 
16 feet. There are no port facilities except an uncertain 
number of lighters in good condition. The inlet affords no 
protection in bad weather. There is one pier of reinforced 
concrete of recent construction. 
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Vater supply —There are good wells at Bir Midifin and 
Gasr Bu Hadi mut 8 and 11 miles respectively south of 


Sirte on the motor track. 


Soena (Lat. 29° 4’ N., Long. 15° 15’ E.) 


Socna was the chief centre of the Giofra oasis before the 
Italian occupation. It lies on the slopes of the northern 
watershed of the Gebel Soda (Black Mountain) at 700 feet 
above sea level. Previous to the Italian occupation the 
village was practically abandoned by its inhabitants, who 
emigrated to the coast. Within recent years they have 
shown a tendency to return 
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Administration —Socna lies in the military sub-zone of 
Giofra and comes within the jurisdiction of the Hon 
administration. 


External communications.—Socna is in telephonic com- 
munication with Hon. 


Roads,—Socna lies 10 miles south-west of Hon on the 
road from Hon to Brach. 

Population.—1,223 natives. 

Water vesources—Socna and Hon are supplied with 
drinking water from a well in the district of El Hammam, 
about 3} miles from Socna. The well has an hourly 
capacity of 6,600 gallons. 


Soluch (Lat. 31° 42’ N., Long. 20° 16’ E.) 

An inhabited centre 35 miles south south-east of Bengasi. 
It is being developed as an important market for the 
district south of Bengasi. 


Administration —Soluch is administered by a resident. 
It is also the headquarters of a delegation charged with the 
administration of the inhabitants of Barca-el-Hamra and 
Dahar-el-Abiad. 

External communications—Soluch is the terminus of 
railway line Bengasi-Soluch. 


Roads.—Tracks fit for wheeled transport lead to Bengasi, 
Msus and Saunna. 
There is a post office and a local telephone service. 


Population—8,000 natives in Soluch itself, with another 
2,000 encamped in the surroundings. 


Resources.—Principal products are barley, grain, wool, 
skins, native carpets and live stock, i.e., sheep and cattle. 


Institution —There is an agricultural college run for 
Libyan inhabitants with a farm and experimental orchards 
and plantations. 


Water supply —Near the mosque a well has been bored 
and joined to two already existing wells by means of 
filter pipes. It is equipped with a wind motor. Depth 
18 feet. Daily capacity 23,289 gallons. Water is good 
and drinkable. 

In the redoubt and surroundings five wells have been 
adapted for use by the engineers. Their average depth is 
144 to 19 feet, containing 3} to 6} feet of slightly brackish 
water, which is drinkable. 

Near the municipal office are four wells containing slightly 
brackish water, which is drinkable. Average depth 
10 to 16 feet, with 3 to 6 feet of water. 
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Administration.—Socna lies in the military sub-zone of 
Giofra and comes within the jurisdiction of the Hon 
administration 

External communications —Socna is in telephonic com- 
munication with Hon. There is a landing ground. 

Roads.—Socna lies 10 miles south-west of Hon on the 
road from Hon to Brach. 

Population.—1,223 natives. 

Water resources—Socna and Hon are supplied with 
drinking water from a well in the district of El Hammam, 
about 3} miles from Socna. The well has an hourly 
capacity of 6,600 gallons. 


Soluch (Lat. 31° 42’ N., Long. 20° 16’ E.) 


An inhabited centre 35 miles south south-east of Bengasi. 
It is being developed as an important market for the 
district south of Bengasi 

Administration.—Soluch is administered by a resident. 
It is also the headquarters of a delegation charged with the 
administration of the inhabitants of Barca el Hamra and 
Dahar el Abiad. 


External communications—Soluch is the terminus of 


railway line Bengasi-Soluch There is a daily bus service 
with Bengasi. There is a landing ground. 


Roads.—Tracks fit for wheeled transport lead to Bengasi, 
Msus and Saunna. 

There is a post office and a local telephone service. 

Population.—12,000 natives in Soluch itself, with another 
8,500 encamped in the surroundings. 

Resources—Principal products are barley, grain, wool, 
skins, native carpets and live stock, #.e., sheep and cattle. 

Institution —There is an agricultural college run for 
Libyan inhabitants with a farm and experimental orchards 
and plantations. 

Water supply.—Near the mosque a well has been bored 
and joined to two already existing wells by means of 
filter pipes. It is equipped with a wind motor. Depth 
18 feet. Daily capacity 23,289 gallons. Water is good 
and drinkable. 

In the redoubt and surroundings five wells have been 
adapted for use by the engineers. Their average depth is 
14} to 19 feet, containing 3} to 6} feet of slightly brackish 
water, which is drinkable. 

Near the municipal office are four wells containing 
slightly brackish water, whichis drinkable. Average depth 
10 to 16 feet, with 3 to 6 feet of water. 
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Sorman (Lat. 32° 44’ N., Long. 12° 35’ E.) 


Situated 36 miles west of Tripoli, near the coast. Sorman 
is a native centre for live stock trading. 


Administration—The town is administered by a vice- 
resident. 


External communications—South of the town is the 
main road from Tripoli to Zuara. There is also a small 
railway station one mile from the town. A daily motor bus 
service is run under the direction of the State railways of 
Tripolitania, who also run two trains in either direction 
daily. There is a postal telegraph and telephone office and 
the town is in telephonic communication with Tripoli and 
with all the western districts. 


Population —261 Italian settlers, 11,136 Arabs and 
4 Jews. About a third of the native population are semi- 
nomad, all belonging to the Moslem religion of the Malekite 
rite. There are a few Berbers who are tailors, shoemakers 
and weavers. 


Industry.—There are three small oil refineries. 
A municipal headquarters has been constructed. 


Suani ben Adem (Lat. 32° 43’ N., Long. 13° 3’ E.) 


Situated 200 feet above sea level, 124 miles distant from 
Tripoli 


Administration—Suani Ben Adem is administered by 
a vice-resident. 


External communications.—There are motor roads between 
Suani and Tripoli, Suani and Castel Benito and Suani and 
Bivio Gheran. Suani is situated on the Tripoli-Garian 
railway. 

There is a postal and telegraph office. 

The town is in telephonic communication with Tripoli 
through Azizia and Castel Benito. 


Population.—420 Europeans, 2,500 natives. 


Commerce —There is one petrol and oil dealer. 


Resources.—Cereals, greenstuff, fruit and dates. 
An electric lighting plant has been installed. 
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Sorman (Lat. 32° 44’ N., Long. 12° 35’ E.) 


Situated 36 miles west of Tripoli, near the coast. Sorman 
ative cen for live stock trading. 


d inistration.—The town is administered by a vice- 
resident 


External communications—South of the town is the 
main road from Tripoli to Zuara. There is also a small 
railway station one mile from the town. A daily motor bus 
service is run under the direction of the State railways of 
Tripx nia, who also run two trains in either direction 
daily. There is a postal telegraph and telephone office and 
the town is in telephonic communication with Tripoli and 
with all the western districts. There is a landing ground. 


Population.-242 Italian settlers, 12,725 Arabs and 
4 Jews. About a third of the native population are semi- 
nomad, all belonging to the Moslem religion (Malekite rite). 
There are a few Berbers who are tailors, shoemakers and 
weavers 


In There are three small oil refineries 
A municipal headquarters has been constructed 


Suani ben Adem (Lat. 32° 43’ N., Long. 13° 3’ E.) 


Situated 200 feet above sea level, 13 miles distant from 


-Suani ben Adem is administered by 
the resident of Azizia. 


External communications.—There are motor roads from 
Suani ben Adem to Tripoli, Castel Benito, and Bivio 
Gheran. Suani ben Adem is situated on the Tripoli-Garian 
railway. 

There is a postal and telegraph office. 

The town is in telephonic communication with Tripoli 
through Azizia and Castel Benito. 


Population.—550 Europeans, 2,541 natives, 1 Jew. 
Commerce.—There is one petrol and oil dealer. 
Resources.—Cereals, greenstufis, fruit and dates. 


An electric lighting plant has been installed, 
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Suk el-Giuma (Lat. 32° 51’ N., Long. 13° 12’ E.) 

Suk el-Giuma means “ Market of Friday,’’ and 
3 miles south of Tripoli in the centre of a rich oasis. 
one of the most important and characteristic markets of 
Tripolitania. 

The town is the headquarters of a Carabinieri company 
and also of a manipolo of the Militia. 


Administration.—The town is administered by a com- 
missioner subordinate to the Prefect of Tripoli Province. 
A mudir is placed at his disposal for native affairs. 

The municipality of Suk el-Giuma is known as the 
Municipality of the Sahel, and is administered by a mayor. 


Districts —Certain districts of Suk el-Giuma are known 
by the following names: Amrus, Gherud Harada, Gherued 
Harat, Gherued Hascian, Giama el-Ascian, Giama el-Greu, 
Grara, Greu, Mansura, Sualem, Ulad Bugrara. 


External communication—There is a continuous daily 
motor service with Tripoli and Tagiura on two main motor 
roads which connect these latter towns with the south. 

There is a post office with telegraph and telephone service. 

This town has a suburb called Ain Zara, where there is 
a postal receiving office with a telephone line in communica- 
tion with Tripoli. 

Population.—Europeans, 1,263 ; natives, 24,820; 
Hebrews, 1,550. 


Industry.—Oil refineries, mills, brick manufacture, lime 
furnaces, wool and cotton for barracani. 


Commerce.—This is limited to buying and selling of live 
stock; horses, asses, fowls, eggs, henna, grain, fruit, wool 
medicinal herbs, wood and leghbi (native spirit). 


Tagiura (Lat. 32° 53’ N., Long., 13° 22’ E.) 


This is an agricultural town situated 12} miles cast of 
Tripoli, about §-mile from the seashore. 


Municipal system.—Tagiura is administered by a 
resident. There is also a mayor. 

The resident is subordinate to the commissioner of 
Suk el-Giuma. 

External communications —There are roads between 
Tagiura and Tripoli, Tagiura and Homs, Tagiura and 
Suk El-Giuma. 

Tagiura is situated on the railway between Tripoli and 
Fornaci-Mellaha. (The station is situated at }-mile from the 
centre of Tagiura town.) 

There is a telegraph office. 
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Sugh el Giuma (Lat. 32° 51’ N., Long. 13° 12’ E.) 

Sugh el Giuma means “‘ Market of Friday,” and is situated 
3 miles south of Tripoli in the centre of a rich oasis. It is 
one of the most important and characteristic markets of 
Tripolitania 

The town is the headquarters of a Carabinieri company. 

Administration—The town is administered by a com- 
missioner subordinate to the Prefect of Tripoli Province. 
A mudir is placed at his disposal for native affairs 

The municipality of Sugh el Giuma is known as the 
Municipality of the Sahel, and is administered by a mayor. 

Districts rtain districts of Sugh el Giuma are known 
by the following names : Amrus, Gherud Harada, Gherued 
Harat, Gherued Hascian, Giama el Ascian, Giama el Greu, 
Grara, Greu, Mansura, Sualem, Ulad Bugrara 

External communication.—There is a continuous daily 
motor service with Tripoli and Tagiura on two main motor 
roads which connect these latter towns with the south. 

There is a post office with telegraph and telephone service. 

This town has a suburb called Ain Zara, where there is 
a postal receiving office with a telephone line in communica- 
tion with Tripoli and where underground petrol storage 
with a capacity of 18,000 gallons is under construction. 

A branch railway line connects Ain Zara via Fornaci 
with Tripoli 


Population. — Europeans, 1,791 ; natives 25,372; 
Hebrews, 1,345. 

Industry.—Oil refineries, mills, brick manufacture, lime 
furnaces, wool and cotton for barracani. 

Commerce —This is limited to buying and selling of live 
stock; horses, asses, fowls, eggs, henna, grain, fruit, wool, 
medicinal herbs, wood and leghbi (native spirit) 


Tagiura (Lat. 32° 53’ N., Long. 13° 22’ E.) 

This is an agricultural town situated 12} miles east of 
Tripoli, about §-mile from the seashore, in a rich oasis. 

Municipal system.—Tagiura is administered by a 
resident. There is also a mayor. . 

The resident is subordinate to the commissioner of 

gh el Giuma, 

External communications—There are roads between 
Tagiura and Tripoli, Tagiura and Homs, Tagiura, Mellaha 
and Sugh el Giuma. 

Tagiura is connected by railway with Tripoli via 
Fornaci-Mellaha. (The station is situated at } mile from 
the centre of Tagiura town.) 

There is a telegraph office. 
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Tagiura is in telephonic communication with Mellaha, 
Suk El-Giuma, Tripoli town, Tripoli Government Head- 
quarters, Sghedeida, Gefara and Gasr Garabulli. 

There is also a wireless station. 


Population —700 Europeans, 9,000 natives, 200 Hebrews. 


Industries—Building, manufacture of mats, barracani, 
ropes, nets and carpets. 


Resources.—Dates, cereals, olives, pomegranates, henna, 
and tobacco. 


Navigation lights——At Tagiura Point, about 3 miles 
west-north-west of Tagiura, a new lighthouse has been 
constructed. The light is 78 feet above sea level and has 
a range of 15 miles. This light serves as a warning against 
the numerous sandbanks in the neighbourhood. To assist 
daylight navigation the masonry surrounding the lighthouse 
has been painted black and white to render it readily 
visible from the sea. The approximate location of the 
light is Lat. 32° 56’ 50” N., Long. 13° 21’ E. 


Tarhuna (Lat. 32° 27’ N., Long. 13° 37’ E.) 

The town of Tarhuna also bears the Arab name of “ El 
Uberat,’’ meaning “‘ the little wells,’’ and is situated 56 miles 
south-east of Tripoli, 1,000 feet above sea level. It is the 
chief town of a mountainous region and is situated in a 
valley surrounded by hills. 

It is the centre of important caravan routes between 
Homs, Msellata and the Garian region. The neighbouring 
country consists of rocky hillocks and fertile valleys with 
good water, fine rye fields and pastures where are to be 
found large herds of sheep, goats and camels. 

Tarhuna possesses a fine public garden and in addition 
to its many houses, large buildings, such as the administra- 
tive offices, military clubs, garrison headquarters. The 
2nd Libyan Battalion is normally stationed there, accom- 
modated in a up-to-date camp. 


Administrative system—Tarhuna is administered by a 
resident. Four mudirs administer the four native groups. 
There is also a mayor and a secretary for native affairs. 


External communications—Tarhuna is connected with 
Tripoli by a good motor road on which is a bus service 
four times weekly in both directions. There is a road 
suitable for wheel traffic running to Beni Ulid with a 
twice weekly bus service. Between Tarhuna and Cussabat 
there is a good road of recent construction. Tarhuna is 
an important junction for caravan routes, and from it 
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Tagiura is in telephonic communication with Mellaha, 
Sugh el Giuma, Tripoli town, Tripoli Government Head- 
quarters, Sghedeida, Gefara and ( yasr Garabulli (Castelverde). 

There is also a radiotelephony installation, and a landing 
ground 

Population. — Europeans, 749 ; natives, 10,198 ; 
Hebrews, 191. 

Industries —Building, manufacture of mats, barracani, 
ropes, nets and carpets. 

Resources.—Dates, cereals, olives, pomegranates, henna, 
and tobacco. 

Buildings—In 1939 barracks were under construction. 

Navigation lights. — At Tagiura Point, about 3 miles 
west-north-west of Tagiura, a new lighthouse has been 
constructed. The light is 78 feet above sea level and has 
a range of 15 miles This light serves as a warning against 
the numerous sandbanks in the neighbourhood. To assist 
daylight navigation the masonry surrounding the lighthouse 
has been painted black and white to render it readily 
visible from the sea. The approximate location of the 
light is Lat. 32° 56’ 50” N., Long. 13° 21’ E. 


Tarhuna (Lat. 32° 27’ N., Long. 13° 37’ E.) 


The town of Tarhuna also bears the Arab name of “ El 
Buerat,”’ meaning “‘ the little wells,” and is situated 56 miles 
south-east of Tripoli, 1,000 feet above sea level. It is the 
chief town of a mountainous region and is situated in a 
valley surrounded by hills. 

It is the centre of important caravan routes between 
Homs, Msellata and the Garian region. The neighbouring 
country consists of rocky hillocks and fertile valleys with 
good water, fine rye fields and pastures where are to be 
found large herds of sheep, goats and camels. 

Tarhuna possesses a fine public garden and in addition 
to its many houses, large buildings, such as the administra- 
tive offices, military clubs, garrison headquarters. 

Administrative system —Tarhuna is administered by a 
resident. Four mudirs administer the four native groups. 
There is also a mayor and a secretary for native affairs. 

External communications farhuna is connected with 
Tripoli by a good motor road on which is a bus service 
four times weekly in both directions. There is a road 
suitable for wheel traffic running to Beni Ulid with a twi 
weekly bus service. Between Tarhuna and Cussabat there 
is a good road of recent construction. Buses run 6 days a 
week to Tripoli, and Homs ; and twice a week to Beni Ulid. 
Tarhuna is an important junction for caravan routes, and 
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there radiate to the coast and to all parts of the interior 
very many caravan routes. There is a post and telegraph 
office and a military telephone exchange, which is in com- 
munication with Tripoli, Cussabat, and Homs. 


Air.—There is chance landing ground (Campo di Fortuna) 
with a hangar. 


Population—The population of the town and district 
of Tarhuna consists of 256 Italians, 40,508 natives, 
96 Hebrews. The natives for the most part are semi-nomad 
and normally live in tents. For sowing and pasturage 
they generally move towards the interior of the territory 
and only at the time of the date harvest do they come to the 
oasis of the coast. Although some of the natives call them- 
selves Berbers they mostly follow Arab customs and religion ; 
all speak a dialect called “ Tarabelsi.” They are divided 
into 60 cabile, which are grouped in four parts, each 
governed by a mudir. 


Commerce.—The following establishments exist :— 
1 motor transport agency. 
1 petrol station. 
1 mill. 

The town is lit by electric light. 


Local Markets—In addition to Tarhuna there are four 
local markets at Suk el Kemis, Suk el-Giuma Msaba, 
Suk el Ahad, and Kars Daun, 


Resources.—Principal resources of the district are agri- 
cultural and grazing. Native agriculture is limited to the 
cultivation of cereals and the maintenance of a few 
“ ginanat ” (dry gardens), where fruit trees are grown in 
abundance. The harvesting of cereals is of vital importance 
for the natives, since barley constitutes their principal 
foodstuff. 

A certain amount of agriculture is carried out by Italian 
settlers, who have been granted concessions in the district. 
At the end of 1937 six state concessions covering an area of 
27,200 acres were under cultivation, of which 12,355 acres 
were devoted to pasturage. Sixty-two colonial houses were 
built. 

There are no mineral resources in the district. There are 
some caves, the stones of which are used for the manufacture 
oflime. There is also a type of clay suitable for the manu- 
facture of tiles and bricks. 
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The government runs a grazing farm at Hosc Abdussamed 
and a plantation for young trees for the re-afforestation 
scheme at Sciar Sciara 


Water resources—The water supplies for the concessions 
come from wells equipped with wind-motors: 


Tobruch (Lat. 32° 5’ N., Long. 23° 59’ E.) 

Tobruch is being rapidly developed as a naval base by 
the Italians. The town is situated 45 feet above sea level, 
234 miles east of Bengasi. Tobruch is the headquarters of 
a Carabinieri company 
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from it there radiate to the coast and to all parts of the 
interior very many caravan routes. There is a post and 

legray ce and a military telephone exchange,which is in 
communication with Tripoli, Breviglieri, Cussabat and Homs, 


1ir.—There is chance landing ground (Campo di Fortuna) 
with a hangar 


Population—The population of the town and district 
of Tarhuna consists of 880 Italians, 40,000 natives, 
110 Hebrews. The natives for the most part are semi-nomad 
and normally live in tents For sowing and pasturage 
they generally mov towards the interior of the territory 
and only at the time of the date harvest do they come to the 

s of the ¢ t. Although some of the natives call them- 
selves Berbers they mostly follow Arab ustoms and religion ; 
all speak a dialect called ‘ Tarabelsi.”’ hey are divided 
into 60 cabile, which are grouped in four parts, each 
governed by a mudir. 
Commerce.—The following establishments exist : 

1 motor transport agency 
1 petrol station 
1 HH} 
The town is lit by electric light. 


Local Markets —In addi to Tarhuna there are four 
cal markets at Sugh el Clemis, Sugh el Giuma, Msaba, 
Sugh el Ahad, and Kars Dau 


Stores of explosives—There is an explosives depot at 
Tarhuna 

Resources.—Principal resources of the district are agri- 
cultural and grazing. Native agriculture is limited to the 

tivation of cereals and the maintenance of a few 

anat "’ (dry gardens), where fruit trees are grown in 
abundance. The harvesting of cereals is of vital importance 
for the natives, since barley constitutes their principal 
tuff 

\ certain amount of agriculture is carried out by Italian 
settlers, who have been granted concessions in the district. 
At the end of 1937 six state concessions covering an area of 

200 acres were under cultivation, of which 12,355 acres 
were devoted to pasturage. Sixty-two colonial houses were 
built. 

There are no mineral resources in the district. There are 
some caves, the stones of which are used for the manufacture 
of lime. There is also a type of clay suitable for the manu- 
facture of tiles and bricks. 
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The government runs a grazing farm at Hosc Abdussamed 
and a plantation for your ses for the re-afforestation 


scheme at Sciar Sciara. 


Water resour -The water supplies for the concessions 
come from wells equipped with wind-motors 


Tobruch (Lat. 32° 5’ N., Long. 2: 

Tobruch is being rapidly developed as a al base by 
the Italians. The town is situated 45 feet above sea level, 
234 miles east of Bengasi. 
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Prohibited zone —A radius of 6 miles from the town is a 
prohibited zone to civilian aircraft. 

Administration—The town is administered by a com- 
missioner assisted by a colonial secretary and an accountant ; 
there is also a mayor and a legal adviser. 

External communications—A good asphalted road with 
culverts over water tunnels runs to Derna (see Appendix 
IV/(I1)). There is a track leading to Bardia and Amseat, 
which is under construction as an asphalted motor road. 
This track was scheduled to be asphalted by October, 1936, 
Meanwhile supply services use the Enver Bey track, which 
runs south of it, and is fair going in dry weather but cuts 
up badly when wet. There is a caravan route suitable for 
wheeled traffic, running south to the oasis of Giarabub. 
The Tirrenia Company runs a fortnightly coastal service, 
putting Tobruch in communication by sea with Bengasi, 
Derna, Bardia and Alexandria. 

A weekly air service operates between Tobruch and 
Bengasi. 

There is a post and telegraph offic 

Telephonic communication exists between Tobruch and 
Derna, and is projected to Bardia but it is not known if 
the lines have yet been completed. The acrodrome at 
Tobruch is in telephonic communication with the town. 

There is a wireless station with a range of 270 miles. This 
station is equipped for radio telephony. 

A new receiving station is to be erected by the Italian 
Admiralty. It is not known (1937) whether the construc- 
tion of it has begun. 

Population.—Italians, 822; natives, 4,000 ; Hebrews, 210. 

Building —At the end of 1937 a hotel was under con- 
struction at Tobruch. 

Barracks.—Naval barracks, military barracks. Both of 
these are situated on the northern side of the harbour. 

There is a barracks for native troops situated outside 
the town. 

‘A new barracks for the Carabinieri has been constructed 
but its location is not yet known. 

The commandant’s house is situated on the north shore 
of the port in the centre of the town. 

Electric power station.—The electric power plant is situated 
in the centre of the town. All the dynamos are of Italian 
make and the Diesel engines of German make. Voltage 260. 

‘There is an ice-making plant at this power station. 

Hospital —There is a colonial hospital situated at a short 
distance north-west of the town. 





96/B 
Prohibited zone —A radius of 6 miles from the town is a 
prohibited zone to civilian aircraft 


Administration.—The town is administered by a com- 
missioner assisted by a colonial secretary and an accountant - 
there is also a mayor and a legal adviser. 


External communications.—Three good motor roads lead 
from the town to the plateau on the west. A good asphalted 
road with culverts over water tunnels runs to Derna (see 
Appendix IV/(II)). There is a track leading to Bardia and 
Amseat, which is under construction as an asphalted motor 
road. This track was scheduled to be asphalted by 
October, 1936. Meanwhile supply services use the Enver 
Bey track, which runs south of it, and is fair going in dry 
weather but cuts up badly when wet. There is a caravan 
route suitable for wheeled traffic, running south to the 
oasis of Giarabub. The Tirrenia Company runs a fortnightly 
coastal service, putting Tobruch in communication by sea 
with Bengasi, Derna, Bardia and Alexandria, 

A weekly air service operates between Tobruch and 
Bengasi. 

There is a post and telegraph office. 

Telephonic communication exists between Tobruch and 
Derna, and is projected to Bardia, but it is not known if 
the lines have yet been completed. . The aerodrome at 
Tobruch is in telephonic communication with the town. 


Wireless communication.—There are two wireless stations, 
one at the north-east point of Minkat‘el Mekab, and the 
other 4} miles from Tobruch on the Bardia road. 

A new receiving station has been erected by the Italian 
Admiralty. 


Population.—Italians, 822; natives, 4,000; Hebrews, 210. 
Building—An hotel has been constructed at Tobruch 


(“ Albergo Tobruch "’). Ten houses were built during 1938 
and 1939, : 


Barrachs,—Naval barracks, military barracks. Both of 
these are situated on the northern side of the harbour ; 
three small blocks of barracks were under construction in 
1938 immediately south of these. 

There is a barracks for native troops situated west of 
the town on the outskirts of the Arab village. 
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A new barracks for Carabinieri has been constructed but 
its location is not yet known, 

The commandant’s house is situated on the north shore 
of the port in the centre of the town 


wer station.—The electric power plant issituated 
tre of the town. All the dynamos are of Italian 
make and the Diesel engines of German make, Voltage 260. 


There is an ice-making plant at this power station. 


Hospital —There is a colonial hospital situated at a short 
distance north-west of the town. 
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Commerce.—The following establishments exist :— 
5 motor transport agencies. 
2 petrol stores. 
1 mill. 
Bakery—there is a colonial supply depét bakery. 
4 mechanical workshops. 


Petrol—There are large underground petrol tanks 
situated south of the aerodrome and about 50 yards from 
the sea shore. Capacity not known, 

There is a large garage immediately north of the town 
with petrol pumps fed from an underground reservoir of 
estimated capacity 100,000 gallons.* 


Resources—Dairy farming, sheep, goats, cattle and 
camels ; extensive cultivation of cereals and fruit. 


Water supplies ——The weakness of Tobruch lies, in par- 
ticular, in its lack of water, especially if additional troops 
are quartered there. Without water supplies from outside 
sources the town wells are quite inadequate for the 
population. 

Near the Caproni hangar at the aerodrome is a tank 
covered in with reinforced concrete, constructed by the 


engineers—capacity 24,200 gallons. 

Beside the S.V.A. hangar is another tank with reinforced 
concrete covering—capacity 3,500 gallons. The water is 
extracted from this tank by means of a Pavia pump. 

In the Uadi Tobruch is a large Roman reservoir which 
has been re-adapted by Italian troops. It has a capacity of 
about 2,200,000 gallons. Alongside it is another tank cut 
in the rock, with a capacity of 35,184 gallons. 

Outside the Sollum Gate (Porta Sollum) is a well, fed 
by a spring, with a depth of 6} feet. This well gives brackish 
water which is drunk by the natives. A little to its north 
is a tank with a depth of 14 feet. 

Near the Arab cemetery, south-west of the town, is a 
small well, fed by a spring with abundant water, which is 
brackish but drunk by the natives. This well has been 
improved and furnished with a tank for drinking purposes. 
A little to the east is a small spring of brackish water used 
for watering live stock. 

On the small peninsula of Tobruch, to the east of the 
uadi Abd Rabbah, are scattered seven tanks, of which six 
are in good condition. Their average depth is between 
11 and 16 feet. 





* Capacity not yet confirmed. 
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Commerce —The following establishments exist :— 


2 motor transport agencies. 

2 petrol stores. 

1 mill, 

Bakery—there is a colonial supply depdt bakery. 
2 mechanical workshops 


Petrol—There are large underground petrot tanks 
situated south of the aerodrome and about 50 yards from 
the sea shore. Capacity not known. 

There is a large garage immediately north of the town 
with petrol pumps fed from an underground reservoir of 
estimated capacity 100,000 gallons.* 


Stores of explosives —These are located in one of three 
caves about 2 miles west-south-west of Tobruch, and in a 
large area between Tobruch and El Adem which is protected 
by a wire fence, floodlighting, and 3 anti-aircraft guns. 

Resources.—Dairy farming, sheep, goats, cattle and 


camels ; extensive cultivation of cereals and fruit. 


Water supplies—The particular weakness of Tobruch lies 
in its lack of water, especially if additional troops are 
quartered there. Without water supplies from outside 
sources the town wells are quite inadequate for the 
population, though it is reported that the number of troops 
which could be watered from purely local sources is between 
7,000 and 8,000. 

The main source of supply is by means of two water tank 
vessels which ply between Tobruch and Derna ; water is also 
brought by road from Derna. A plant for distilling sea water 
has lately been installed, but its efficiency is doubtful. 
A water pipe line from Derna is said to be under construction. 

Near*the Caproni hangar at the aerodrome is a tank 
covered with reinforced concrete, constructed by the 
engineers—capacity 24,200 gallons, 

Beside the S.V.A. hangar is another tank with reinforced 
concrete covering—capacity 3,500 gallons. The water is 
extracted from this tank by means of a Pavia pump. 

In the Uadi Tobruch is a large Roman reservoir which 
has been re-adapted by Italian troops. It has a capacity of 
about 2,200,000 gallons. Alongside it is another tank cut 
in the rock, with a capacity of 35,184 gallons. 





* Capacity not vet confirmed. 
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Outside the Sollum Gate (Porta Sollum) is a well, fed 
pring, with a depth of 6} feet. This well gives brackish 
h is drunk by the natives. A little to its north 

a depth of 14 feet. 

Near the Arab cemetery, south-west of the town, is a 
small well, fed by a spring with abundant water, which is 
brackish but drunk by the natives. This well has been 

proved and furnished with a tank for drinking purposes, 
A little to the east is a small spring of brackish water used 

watering live stock 

On the small peninsular of Tobruch, to the east of the 
uadi Abd Rabbah, are scattered seven tanks, of which six 
are in good condition. Their avers depth is between 
11 and 16 feet 
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The first outside source of water supply for Tobruch is 
from the Uadi El-Auda, situated 3 miles west-north-west 
of the town. Here there are three wells, of 10 feet diameter 
and a depth of 28 feet. In each of them there are 6} feet 
of water, slightly brackish, but drinkable. One of them is 
enclosed for defensive purposes. It is equipped with a 
motor pump capable of raising 2,200 gallons of water 
an hour, which flows into a tank with a capacity of 
21,990 gallons. This tank is situated 162 feet above the 
level of the wells and distributes water to the habitations 
by means of pipe lines. 

An artesian well is being bored about 2 miles north-west 
of the town and it is estimated that it will yield sufficient 
water to supply Tobruch. It was to be complete about the 
end of March, 1936. 

The second source of water supply comes from Hagaig 
El-Gedaria, situated 2} miles south of Tobruch. Here there 
are two ancient tanks which have been brought up to date 
by Italian troops. Their total capacity is 121,000 gallons. 

There are reports that a water pipe line from Derna is 
to be run to Tobruch, but this, at present, appears doubtful. 


Tobruch aerodrome.—Situated immediately east of the 
town. Landing ground, 820 by 656 yards. Good surface. 
Four hangars. Small repair shop. Petrol and oil. Tele- 
graph, telephone and wireless equipment. Customs office. 
There is a wind sleeve and corner markings. 


Tobruch seaplane anchorage-—The seaplane base at 
Tobruch is situated south of the town, in the eastern part 
of the harbour, near the western landing stage. 

The dimensions of the anchorage are 1,200 by 800 yards. 
The direction of landing is from east to west. 


Tobruch harbour_—Tobruch harbour gives excellent shelter 
except from an easterly direction. It is probable that the 
Italians will complete a breakwater across the entrance, 
which will complete protection from that quarter. The 
harbour is suitable for small cruisers, light craft and 
submarines. 

There are three timber piers in good order. Each is 
about 80 yards in length. There is one small crane on the 
centre pier. There are ten mooring buoys in the harbour 
and one small slipway with steam hauling gear. 
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The first outside source of water supply for Tobruch is 
from the uadi El Auda, situated 3 miles west-north-west 
ofthe town. Here there are three wells, of 10 feet diameter 
and a depth of 28 feet. In each of them there are 6} feet 
of water, slightly brackish, but drinkable. One of them is 
enclosed for defensive purposes. It is equipped with a 
motor pump capable of raising 2,200 gallons of water 
an hour, which flows into a tank with a capacity of 

990 gallons. This tank is situated 162 feet above the 
level of the wells and distributes water to the habitations 
by means of pipe lines. 


Many borings have been carried out at Tobruch, but have 
given no result despite the reported attainment of a depth 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 


The second source of water supply comes from Hagaig 
el Gedaria, situated 2} miles south of Tobruch. Here there 
are two ancient tanks which have been brought up to date 
by Italian troops. Their total capacity is 121,000 gallons. 


There are reports that a water pipe line from Derna is 
to be run to Tobruch, but, at present (1940), no work 
appears to have been commenced. 


Tobruch aerodrome.—Situated immediately east of the 
town. Landing ground, 820 by 656 yards. Good surface. 
Three medium-sized hangars. Small repair shop. Petrol 
and oil. Telegraph, telephone and wireless equipment. 
Customs office. There is a wind sleeve and corner markings, 
and landing lights on the tower. 


The aerodrome is surrounded by barbed wire with an 
entrance on the south side where there is underground oil 
storage. 


Tobruch seaplane anchorage-—The seaplane base at 
Tobruch is situated south of the town, in the eastern part 
of the harbour near the western landing stage. 


The dimensions of the anchorage are 1,200 by 800 yards. 
The direction of landing is from east to west. 


Tobruch harbour —Tobruch harbour gives excellent shelter 
except from an easterly direction. It is probable that the 
Italians will complete a breakwater across the entrance, 
which will complete protection from that quarter. The 
harbour is suitable for small cruisers, light craft and 
submarines, 
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There are three timber piers in good order. Each is 
about 80 yards in length. There is one small crane on the 
centre pier. There are ten mooring buoys in the harbour 
and one small slipway with steam hauling gear. There are 
workshops for small-repairs in the dockyard, 





Harbour craft :— 
1 tug. 
5 lighters. 
1 water carrier. 
2 steam pinnaces. 
1 mooring lighter. 
1 oil fuel lighter—capacity 500 tons—equipped with 
oil engine pumping plant. . 
Air defences.—There is a searchlight installation north of 
the visual signal station, connected by two cables to the 
electric power station. 


Coast defence —On the ridge to the north of the town are 
three coast defence guns facing north. (Calibre believed to 
be about 105 mm.) 

‘A small fort has been built on the spit on the north of the 
harbour entrance. Two coast defence guns are mounted 
there—size unknown; concrete mounted. There is believed 
to be a searchlight here. 

The coast defence arc of fire is known to be 250°-170° True 
from the semaphore station, and the range up to 16,000 yards, 
but these may not be the maximum. 


Defensive wall—aA defensive wall runs northwards from 
the shore west of the town to the coast. To the west of, 
and running close to the wall, is a barbed wire fence. 


Tripoli (Lat. 32° 54’ N.; Long. 13° 12’ E. (see map in end 
pocket) ). 

Tripoli is the principal city and port of Libya and the 
seat of the Governor-General. It might be described as 
a brand-new Italian colonial capital and cathedral city laid 
out on modern lines and quite distinct from the ‘ Citta 
Vecchia” or old “ Arab Town,” which is “ kept up” as 
an attraction for tourists. It is situated on a spit of land 
jutting out into the Mediterranean and lies in a direct line 
with Malta and Catania (Sicily). On the east of the spit 
is the harbour, which is sheltered by the eastern and western 
moles. The town is pentagonal in shape, with its longest 
side facing the harbour. The north-east end is limited by 
a reef of rocks, which form the base of the western mole 
of the harbour. The south-east end becomes gradually 
suburban in character. The town is roughly bisected by 
the Sciara el Garbi, which runs north-east to the harbour. 

Constant development is going on in “ New Tripoli,” 
which is complete with fine modern buildings, up-to-date 
blocks of apartment-buildings, squares with fountains 





Harbour craft :— 
1 tug. 
4 mine-sweeping trawlers 
5 lighters 
1 water carrier. 
2 steam pinnaces. 
1 mooring lighter. 
1 oil fuel lighter—capacity 500 tons. —equipped with 
oil engine pumping plant. 


Defences.—A boom has bee n placed across the entrance 
to the harbour. The important defences in this area are 
described on page 41/B 


Tolemaide (until 1936 Tolmeta). 


Situated on the coast, 19 miles north of Barce 
In ancient times Tolemaide was the port of Barce 


Administration—Tolemaide is administered by a vice- 
resident, 


External communications.—A motor track from Tolemaide 
joins the Barce-Cirene road 54 miles north-east of Barce at 
Sidi Rahuma. ‘ 


There is a post and telegraph office and a telephone 
Population.—Italians, 79 ; natives, 4,308, 


Coast defence—Four coast defence guns, said to be of 
120 millimetre calibre, were placed at Tolemaide in 1939. 


Tolmeta (see Tolemaide). 


Tripoli (Lat. 32° 54’ N., Long. 13° 12’ E. (see map in end 
pocket) ). 

Tripoli is the principal city and port of Libya and the 
seat of the Governor-General. It might be described as 
a brand-new Italian colonial capital and cathedral city laid 
out on modern lines and quite distinct from the “ Citta 
Vecchia ’’ or old “ Arab Town,” which is “ kept up” as 
an attraction for tourists. It is situated on a spit of land 
jutting out into the Mediterranean and lies in a direct line 
with Malta and Catania (Sicily). On the east of the spit 
is the harbour, which is sheltered by the eastern and western 
moles. The town is pentagonal in shape, with its longest 
side facing the harbour. The north-east end is limited by 
a reef of rocks, which form the base of the western mole 
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imitated from Rome, statues, palm-lined boulevards, 
clean and spacious pavements and public gardens, and is 
now spreading out into a modern “ garden city.” Tripoli 
has a fine new cathedral. There are no Protestant churches. 

“Old Tripoli” consists of the native slums and is 
inhabited by natives, large numbers of poor Maltese, Jews 
and a few Greeks. Even the poorer classes of Italians live 
in“ N Tripoli.” 

There is ample billeting accommodation in Tripoli. 

A defensive wall encircles the whole landward side of 
the town. 


Municipal system.—Tripoli is the chief town of a 
province (see Chap. 2), The municipality is directed by the 
mayor (podesté) who may co-opt a deputy-mayor (vice 

jest). The mayor is nominated by the Minister for the 
Colonies on the recommendation of the Governor-General 
and is chosen from amongst the members of the colonial 
service. He is assisted by a council of six members. The 
mayor is ex officio a member of the General Council. The 
deputy mayor and councillors are nominated by the 
Governor-General on the recommendation of the Prefect. 
The municipality is assisted by certain judicial advisers. 


The municipality has the power of imposing local taxa- 
tion. It administers the town police and urban affairs, 
but is in actual practice only a commission whose function 
is to assist the Perfect of the Province and has in itself 
little independent power. 


Internal communications —Tripoli is a town of wide, 
straight and well-kept streets, except in the Jewish quarter, 
where they are narrow and dirty. The main thoroughfares 
run from south-east to north-west and there are four main 
streets running from the harbour front to the south-west. 

The western mole is connected by rail with the central 
railway station. Two other jetties in the centre of the 
harbour front are connected by rail to the goods station 
south-east of the town. 

‘A Decauville rail system runs along the defensive wall. 

Other methods of internal communication are motor- 
buses, taxis and horse-drawn victorias. 

External communications.— e 

Roads.—Tripoli—Zuara-Ben Gardane (Tunisia) ; 
Tripoli-Azizia-el_Giosc-Nalut—Gadames ; Tripoli- 
Mizda-Sciueref ; Tripoli-Tarhuna—Beni Ulid ; Tripoli- 
Bengasi (new coastal road). 
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The deputy mayor and councillors are nominated by the 
Governor-General on the recommendation of the Prefect. 
The municipality is assisted by certain judicial advisers. 
The municipality has the power of imposing local taxa- 
tion. It administers the town police and urban affairs, 
but is in actual practice only a commission whose function 
is to assist the Prefect of the Province and has in itself 
little independent power. 


Internal communications.—Tripoli is a town of wide, 
straight and well-kept streets, except in the Jewish quarter, 
where they are narrow and dirty. The main thoroughfares 
run from south-east to north-west and there are four main 
streets running from the harbour front to the south-west. 

The western mole is connected by rail with the central 
railway station Two other jetties in the centre of the 
harbour front are connected by rail to the goods station 
south-east of the town. 

A Decauville rail system runs along the defensive wall. 

Other methods of internal communication are motor- 
buses, taxis and horse-drawn victorias. 
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Roads.—Tripoli —- Zuara-— Ben Gardane (Tunisia) ; 
Tripoli—Azizia - El Giosc— Nalut -Gadames ; Tripoli- 
Mizda-Sciueref ; Tripoli-Tarhuna—Beni Ulid ; Tripoli- 
Bengasi (new coastal road). 
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Railways—Tripoli to Garian North (Vertice 31) 
(62 miles). Tripoli to Zuara (69 miles). 


Sea communications. — Steamship lines operate 
between Tripoli and Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Syracuse, 
Malta, Tunis, Bengasi, Tobruch and Alexandria. 


Air communications.— 


With overseas. — Rome (Ostia) — Syracuse ~ Malta— 
Tripoli. 

In 1934 large seaplane sheds were being constructed. 
The regular civil seaplanes then anchored in the open 
in the harbour. 


Inland.—Tripoli—Bengasi. 

The Tripoli Airport is some 12} miles outside the 
town at Mellaha. It is an Italian air force establish- 
ment, but is also used by the civil company. It is 
connected by rail with Tripoli town. 


Posts, telegraphs and telephones.— 


Posts.—Tripoli is served by two weekly mails from 
Italy via Naples and Syracuse and by a fortnightly 
mail via Naples and Palermo. Between Tripoli and 
Tunis there is one weekly service and one fortnightly. 
With Bengasi and Egypt there are two services each 
fortnight. 


Air mail.—There is a daily air mail service to Italy 
and three times weekly to Bengasi. 


Daily mails within the Colony are as follo 
Tripoli - Zanzur — Zavia—Sorman-Sabratha—Zuara 
(by rail). 
Tripoli-Suk el Giuma~Tagiura—Fornaci Tripoli 
(by M.T.). 
Tripoli-Suani—Azizia—Garian (by rail). 
Tripoli-Homs-~Zliten-Misurata (by M.T.). 


Mails three times weekly :-— 
Tripoli—Castel Benito—Tarhuna (by M.T.). 


Mails twice weekly (all by M.T.). 
Tripoli—Beni Ulid (Orfella). 
Tripoli-Buerat-Hon-Sebha—Murzuch (Fezzan). 
Tripoli-Garian -Jefren-Giado-Nalut. 
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Telegraphs.—Tripoli is linked by Italian cable to 
Syracuse and by British cable to Malta (Eastern 
Telegraph Company's line). A new cable is being 
constructed between Caltanissetta, in central Sicily, and 
Tripoli. 

Inland Tripoli is in telegraphic communication 
with :— 

Homs-Zliten—Misurata. 
Garian—Jefren—Azizia—Castel Benito-Suani Ben 
Adem. 
Zanzur — Zavia -Sorman~Sabratha— Zuara-—Gabes 
(Tunisia). 
There are also many military land lines. 


Telephones —There are one central and two minor 
telephone exchanges in the town. The metropolitan 
tvice is automatic. 
n telephonic communication with :— 
Suani Ben Adem-Castel Benito. 
isida with exchanges at Zanzur. 
Sorman, Sabratha, Melita and Zuara. 
Tagiura (automatic exchange) with exchanges at 
Mellaha and Suk el-Giuma. 
Fornaci-Sghedeida—Ain Zara. 
Military telegraph and telephone lines—The military 
system covers about 2,800 km. of communication. 
Tripoli H.Q. can communicate direct with the following 
centres :— 
Gasr Garabulli, Homs, Zliten, Misurata, Tarhuna. 
Cussabat, Castel Benito, Suani Ben Adem, Azizia. 
Garian, Tigrinna, Suk el-Giuma, Tagiura, Mellaha. 
Zanzur, Trik el Gefara, Zuara, El Uotia. 
El-Assa, Gurgi, Fornaci, Ain Zara, Amelio. 
Wireless communication.—The wireless station at Tripoli 
comes under the direction of naval headquarters. This 
station works to Rome, Vittoria and Bengasi and carries 
all international commercial traffic as well as naval signals. 
Population —The inhabitants of Tripoli in March, 1937, 
were 104,000. ‘act figures of distribution are not known, 
but the proportions of various classes of population were :— 
Italians (exclusive of troops) .. 33 per cent. 
Native Jews +. aS me, ke igs 
Moslems .. se c au ae 
Foreigners (60 per cent. Maltese)... 4 


Italian is the official language and the language used in 
business. The Arabs and Jews speak mainly the local 
dialect. French is used for official correspondence. English 
is little known. 
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Telegraphs.—Tripoli is linked by Italian cable to 
Syracuse and by British cable to Malta (Eastern 
Telegraph Company's line). A new cable is being 
constructed between Caltanisetta, in central Sicily, and 
Tripoli. 

Inland Tripoli is in telegraphic communication 
with— 

Homs-—Zliten—Misurata. 

Garian-Jefren —Azizia—Castel Benito-Suani ben 
Adem, 

Zanzur ~ Zavia — Sorman-Sabratha — Zuara — Gabes 
(Tunisia). 

There are also many military land line 

Telephones.—There are one central exchange (en- 
larged in 1938) and two minor telephone exchanges in 
the town. The metropolitan telephone service is 
automatic. 

Tripoli is in telephonic communication with— 
Azizia-Suani ben Adem—Castel Benito, 
Zuara-Pisida with exchanges at Zanzur. 

avia~Sorman, Sabratha, Mellita and Zuara, 
Tagiura (automatic exchange) with exchanges at 

Mellaha and Sugh el Giuma. 
Fornaci-Sghedeida—Ain Zara, 


Military telegraph and telephone lines.—The military 
system covers about 1,864 miles of communication, 
Tripoli H.Q. can communicate direct with the following 
centres :-— 
Gasr Garabulli, Homs, Zliten, Misurata, Tarhuna. 
Cussabat, Castel Benito, Suani ben Adem, Azizia. 
Garian, Tigrinna, Sugh el Giuma, Tagiura, Mellaha. 
Zanzur, Trich el Gefara, Zuara, El Uotia. 
El Assa, Gurgi, Fornaci, Ain Zara, Amelio. 


Wireless communication.—The wireless station at Tripoli 
situated at Porta El Amras comes under the direction of 
naval headquarters. This station works to Rome, Vittoria 
and Bengasi and carries all international commercial traffic 
as well as naval signal 

There is a wireless telegraphy station at the land end of 
the principal mole, another near the barracks at the Porta 
Benito and a third near the Governor's residence, 

The transmitting station for Radio Tripoli is at Zanzur 
(q.v.) ; the station’s studio is in one of the buildings in the 
fair ground in Tripoli. 
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British subjects —The Maltese are mainly fishermen and 
wretchedly poor. Before the Italian occupation these 
people were happy and well-to-do. Now they are squeezed 
out of business and regarded as undesirable aliens. They 
annoy the Italians by stubbornly refusing to better them- 
selves by turning Italian. Though many of them have 
never set eyes on Malta, they are loyal to the core. 

There are also the usual Indian shopkeepers to be found 
all along the coast of North Africa. A number of the 
Tripoli Jews are British subjects. It is to be noted that - 
for some years the Tripoli Jews have been leaving for 
Palestine. 


Natives——Arab Sheikhs and wealthy natives are con- 
spicuously absent in Tripoli and Bengasi. The natives 
are treated with the greatest contempt as “ Gli Arabi.’’ All 
natives are called ‘“ Ali” whether their real names are 
Mahmoud, Ahmed, Omar or Abdurrahman. The town 
natives work side by side with the Italians as bricklayers, 
workmen or cafe waiters. They nearly all speak Italian. 
Hardly any Italians speak Arabic. There are no rich 
natives. 


Labour.—Persons employed in certain essential services 
in Tripoli are as follows :— 
No. of 
concerns. Employees. 
Mechanics oe a 273 281 
Electricity a ws 195 
Transport and communica- 
tions .. oe are 1,120 


Buildings —Government and municipal buildings —The 
Governor-General’s residence—This building stands in its 
own grounds near the south-eastern entrance of the town. 
An old Spanish castle converted to its present use and still 
known as the Castello is used by the Governor General as 
his office. Besides the Governor’s private museum it contains 
a public museum, the police headquarters, or “ Questura,”” 
a prison and Blackshirt barracks. 

The palace of justice—Corso Vittoria Emanuele III. 

Headquarters of Carabinieri—Dhara Piccola. 

The town hall (Municipio)—Corso Vittorio Emanuele IIT. 

Chamber of commerce—Corso Sicilia. 

General post office—Piazza delle Poste. 

Municipal library—Corso Vittoria Emanuele III. 
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Foreign consulates.— 
British—Via Bergamo. Telephone, 1284. 
French. 
Belgian. 
Danish 
Greek. 
German. 
Norwegian. 
Dutch. 
Spanish. 


Only the British and French maintain consuls “ de 
carriére ” in Tripoli. The rest are honorary and in several 
cases held by local Italians. 


Barracks.— 

The Imperial barracks (Caserma Imperiale), lies 
near the harbour at the eastern end of the town, 
between the public gardens and the goods station. 

Billia barracks (Caserma Billia), situated west of the 
central railway station between the western side of the 
Tripoli—Zuara line and the sea. 

The Cavalry barracks is near the Porto Benito, south- 
east of the town. 

The P. Verri barracks are east of town beyond the 
Caramanli tombs. There is a rifle range near this 
barracks, the butts being on the sea shore. 


Training Ground.—Parades and reviews are held on the 
plain of Belaschar between Mellaha and Tagiura. 


Buildings suitable for offices 
The office of the Governor-General, which has a 
private telephone exchange. 
Government offices. 
E.N.L.T. tourist offices—Corso Vittorio Emanuele III. 
Bank of Italy. 
The town hall. 
The office of public works. 
Italian schools. 


Hospitals, etc—The following institutions are directed by 
the Office of Public Health : 


Civil hospital, including fever wards—600 beds. 

Quarantine station—fully equipped. 

Chemical laboratory ) On the coast road running 

Bacteriological laboratory | east to Tagiura. 

Medical workshops. 

Stores for technical and preventive medicines and 
material. 

Military hospital—Accommodation 1,000 beds. 





Foreign consulates.— 
British—Via Bergamo. Telephone, 1284 
French 
Danish 
Greek. 
German, 
Norwegian. 
Dutch 
Spanish 
The British, French and German maintain consuls “ de 


carriére ’’ in Tripoli, The rest are honorary and in several 
cases held by local Italians 


Barracks 


The Imperial barracks (Caserma Imperiale), lies 
near the harbour at the eastern end of the town, 
between the public gardens and the goods station. 


Billia barracks (Caserma Billia), situated west of the 
central railway station between the western side of the 
Tripoli-Zuara line and the sea. There is a garage for 
about 500 vehicles adjacent to the Billia barracks. 

The cavalry and tank barracks are at the Porta 
Benito, south-east of the town. More barracks are 
under construction. 

The P. Verri barracks are east of the town, on the west 
of the race course at Bu Setta. There is a rifle range 
near this barracks, the butts being on the sea shore. 


There are military stores on the south side of the 
Jewish cemetery. 


Training Ground.—Parades and reviews are held on the 
plain of Belaschar between Mellaha and Tagiura, 


Buildings suitable for offices. — 
The office of the Governor-General, which has a 
private telephone exchange. 
Government offices 
E.N.I.T. tourist offices—Corso Vittorio Emanuele III. 
Bank of Italy. 
The town hall. 
The office of public works. 
Italian schools. 
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Buildings suitable for hospitals—The principal hotels in 
Tripoli are :— 

Uaddan—Hotel Casino—Badoglio Promenade. 

(The accommodation in this hotel is not known. 
Construction was finished in 1935. It is the most 
modern hotel in Tripoli, each room being fitted 
with a bath, central heating, telephone and air 
conditioning plant.) 

Mehari Hotel (Albergo del Mehari)—250 beds— 
Badoglio Promenade (near the Caramanli tombs). 

Grand Hotel—120 beds—Conte Volpi Promenade. 

Hotel Nationale—50 beds—Piazza Italia. 

Hotel Excelsior—30 beds—Conte Volpi Promenade. 

Hotel Moderno—25 beds—Bastioni Promenade. 

Tripolitania—36 beds—Corso Sicilia. 

There are also two clubs— 

The military club (Circolo Militare) in ‘ Piazza 
4 Novembre 1918,” with a restaurant, baths, reading 
room, fencing and billiard rooms. 

The Italy Club (Circolo Italia) in “ Via Generale de 
Bono,” with a reading room, library and lecture hall. 

Also the local “ Casa del Balilla,” with a gymnasium, 
small theatre and salle d’armes. 

Tourist and Hotel Association—This is a concern run 
under Government supervision to provide for the establish- 
ment of hotels and touring facilities throughout the colony. 
The Council is presided over by the Vice-Governor of Libya. 
The Association nerally referred to in publications and 
otherwise as the A 

Factories, etc.— 

The municipal tobacco factory—Via Marconi and 
Via Dante. 

The Oca brewery. 

Italo-Libyan biscuit factory (Biscottificio Italo- 
Libico). 

Italian biscuit factory (Fabbrica Italiana Biscotti 
Affini). 

The Tripolitanian distillery. 

The Agrarian Distillery Co., Ltd. 

Preserved food factory. 

Railway workshops. 

Explosive factory—aAn explosive factory known as the 
Polveriere de Gennis is situated at the Porta Azizia (Azizia 
Gate). The size and output is unknown, 

Electrical engineers —Ten firms. 

Iron works.—Eighteen. 

Water plants.—Twelve firms. 

Motor garages, etc_—Twelve, 

Arms dealers.—Five. 
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Supplies —Four Italian companies have stocks of petrol, 
paraffin and lubricating oil stored in underground tanks. 
The locations of these tanks is about half a mile inland from 
the end of the eastern mole. 

There is a coal depét with a capacity of 4,000 tons 
situated near the shore end of the eastern breakwater. 

A store for inflammable liquids is situated on the road 
about one mile north of the Tarhuna Gate (Porta Tarhuna). 

The construction of an oil refinery was to begin in the 
spring of 1937. Its output was to include motor spirit, 
aviation spirit, naphtha and lubricants, with an eventual 
output of 150,000 metric tons annually. It is not known 
how this project is progressing or whether construction has 
actually begun. 

Agricultural machinery. 

Saw mills.—Sixteen. 

Banks.— : 

Banca d’Italia—Via Generale de Bono. 

Banco di Rome—Piazza Italia. 

Banco di Napoli—Corso Vittorio Emanuele IIT. 
Banco di Sicilia—Corso Vittorio Emanuele III. 
Tripolitania Savings Bank—Via Vittorio Emanuele IIT. 

An ambitious new building to house the Savings Bank 
was under construction near the ‘' Castello,’’ in 1934. 

Post and telegraph o ffices— 

General post office—Via Generale de Bono. 
Branch post office—Piazza Banco di Roma. 
Branch post office—Sciara 

Branch post office—Corso ia. 

Branch post office—Dahra Grande. 


Bakeries. —There are twelve bakeries and twenty-six mills 
in Tripoli. The latter are mostly run by Moslem inhabitants. 


Refrigerating plants.—Four establishments, including that 
of the Oea brewery. 

Transport—In 1935 there. were twenty mechanical 
transport firms in Tripoli. The extent of their resources 
is unknown, but it may be deduced that a considerable 
number of motor-buses and taxis exist as well as a number 
of horse-drawn victorias. 

Electric power supply.—The streets and houses of the 
town are lit by electricity from a power station on the 
west side of the town near the coast. 

Position—Lat. 32° 53’ 35” N. 
Long. 13° 10’ 45” E. 

Water supply—The Tripoli water supply is good and 
adequate. Apart from water obtained from the usual wells 
to be found in Libyan towns the principal source of supply 
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Supplie 


paraffin Tic oil stored in underground tanks. 
The locatior f ¢ tar is about half a mile inland from 
the end of th le. There are two underground 
petrol storage ly to the east of the shore end of 
the eastern mole etre pumped from tank vessels at 
the mole by pipe line to these tanks, and a further pipe line 
runs to two surface tanks at Fesc Lum near the barracks. 
In 1939 stocks of aviation petrol were kept near the salt 
piles within the Mellaha race-course, A pipe line to Castel 
Benito is under construction. 

There is a coal depét with a capacity of 4,000 tons 
situated near the shore end of the eastern breakwater. 

A depot for inflammable liquids which is connected to the 

stern quay by e line, is situated on the road about 

mile north of the Tarhuna Gate (Porta Tarhuna), and 
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The construction of an oil refinery was begun in the 
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{gricultural machinery.—Five firms. 
Saw milis.—Sixteen. 


Banks. 
Banca d’Italia—Via Generale de Bono. 
Banco di Rome—Piazza Italia 
Banco di Napoli—Corso Vittorio Emanuele ITI. 
Banco di Sicilia—Corso Vittorio Emanuele III. 
Tripolitania Savings Bank—Via Vittorio Emanuele III 
Banca di Tripoli—Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 


An ambitious new building to house the Savings Bank 
was under construction near the “ Castello,’’ in 1934. 
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Branch post office—Sc 
Branch post office—Corso Sicilia. 
Branch post office—Dahra Grande. 


Bakeries —There are thirty bakeries and nineteen mills 
in Tripoli. The latter are mostly run by Moslem inhabitants, 
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is the well of Bu Meliana, from which water is carried by 
main to a reservoir at Dahra. From this reservoir, it is 
distributed in pipes throughout the town. 

At Fort Hamidie there are large filter beds and water 
drawn from wells in this area-is purified and mixed with 
the Bu Meliana water in the Dahra reservoir. 

Another source of supply is from Ain Jebana. 

Two new wells have recently been completed near the 
Porta Ain Zara. 

Their depth is 120 feet and they supply 55,000 gallons of 
water an hour each. A maximum output of 88,000 gallons 
an hour is anticipated for each well. 


Drainage.—A proper drainage system is in existence with 
two main sewers leading out to sea and discharging outside 
the harbour. 


Public baths —There are four public bathing establish- 
ments in the town and three Turkish baths. 


Lidos and sports stadiums.—Both Tripoli and Bengasi 
have “ Lidos,” or organized bathing beaches and large 
sports stadiums, where football and sports meetings take 
place. Tripoli also has a racecourse where race meetings 


are held, largely to encourage the breeding of horses. There 
is also the automobile racing track, where annual inter- 
national motor races take place. 


Cemeteries —There is an old, disused British and foreign 
Protestant cemetery just below the government offices at 
Tripoli. Deceased Protestants now are given space in a 
Portion of the Catholic cemetery outside the town. 


Disinfecting stations —The colonial hospital, military 
hospital and quarantine station are equipped with disinfesta- 
tion chambers. 


Pasteur institute—There is an anti-rabies clinic attached 
to the chemical laboratory and under the direction of the 
public health office. 


Laundries.—There is a laundry in the colonial hospital 
and fourteen other laundries in the town. 


Vulnerable points—Powder magazine and explosive 
stores—situated inside the defensive wall about one mile 
south-east of the town near the cavalry barracks. 

Wireless station. 

Central railway station. 

Goods station. 
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Coast defences—TIwo 30-5 cm. guns are mounted as 
follows :— 

One at Suani Gargaresc, 5 miles south-west of Tripoli 
Lighthouse. Approximate position, 32°52’ 20° N., 
13° 7’ 15” 

One at Sidi El-Mahgiub, 3} miles east of Tripoli 
Lighthouse. Approximate position, ¢ 54’ 25"N., 
13° 14’ 15” E. 

The guns are mounted at a distance of about 100 yards 
from each other and camouflaged so as to be invisible from 
the sea and the public highway which runs near to their 
position. There is known to he an ammunition dump in 
the immediate vicinity, but its location is unknown. 
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was fort y the well of Bu Meliana, from which water was 
carried by main to a reservoir at Dahra. From this 
reservoir it was distributed in pipes throughout the town. 

Since 1935, however, the chief supply has been obtained 
from two wells near the Porta Fornaci (32° 52’ 38’ N., 
13° 12’ 55” E.). These wells, which are each supplied by 
two levels of water at 55 and 130 feet respectively, at present 
give 2,203,500 gallons daily. The water is electrically 
pumped from the 55-foot level into storage tanks, whence 
it is pumped into town distributive system. The water 
level at these wells has not been diminished in the past three 
years, and a third well was being sunk in 1938. With this 
in operation, the available quantity of water would be 
1,101,750 gallons daily (i.¢., the total capacity of the 
distribution pumps) 

At Fort Hamidie there are large filter beds and water 
drawn from wells in this area is purified and mixed with 
the Bu Meliana water in the Dahra reservoir. 


Another source of supply is from Ain Jebana. 


Draing A proper drainage system is in existence with 
two main sewers leading out to sea and discharging outside 
the harbour. 


Public baths —There are four public bathing establish- 
ments in the town and three Turkish baths. 


Lidos and sports stadiums.—Both Tripoli and Bengasi 
have “ Lidos,’’ or organized bathing beaches and large 
sports stadiums, where football and sports meetings take 
place. Tripoli also has a racecourse where race meetings 
are held, largely to encourage the breeding of horses. There 
is also the automobile racing track, where annual inter- 
national motor races take place. 


Cemeteries.—There is an old, disused British and foreign 
Protestant cemetery just below the government offices at 
Tripoli. Deceased Protestants now are given space in a 
portion of the Catholic cemetery outside the town. 


Disinfecting stations —The colonial hospital, military 
hospital and quarantine station are equipped with disinfesta- 
tion chambers. 


Pasteur institute.—There is an anti-rabies clinic attached 
to the chemical laboratory and under the direction of the 
public health office. 
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Tripoli port.—The harbour of Tripoli is a stretch of water 
enclosed by a principal and secondary breakwater. The 
principal breakwater projects from the semaphore station 
(the old Spanish fort north-west of the town) and runs for 
1,625 yards towards the north-east, curving then for another 
542 yards towards the south-east. For the protection of 
the breakwater a submarine breakwater has been con- 
structed along the length between the lighthouse and the 
new sailing ship quay. At 740 yards from the shore end 
a pier projects at a right angle from the interior side of the 
breakwater. This pier is 216 yards long and has on its 
eastern side the government slipway. 


A new landing quay with an area of 70,000 square yards 
and a quay frontage of 980 feet is to be constructed near to 
the existing wharf, and will be similarly linked with the local 
railways. It is estimated that this construction will be 
finished at the end of 1939, when the port of Tripoli will be 
able to handle 600,000 tons of traffic annually. 


The secondary breakwater, whose object is to defend the 
port from the secondary cross winds, projects from the 
coast at the tomb of the Caramanli and runs north-north- 
west for 975 yards. The gap between the head of the 
secondary breakwater and that of the principal breakwater 
forms the harbour mouth. The actual extent of the harbour 
under the jurisdiction of the marine authority is 1,950 by 
2,700 yards. 

Dredging has given a depth of 50 feet at the harbour 
entrance and the average depth of the greater area of 
harbour is to be maintained at 26 to 32 feet. A vessel of 
23,000 tons displacement has been able to tie up at the 
wharf of the Caramanli mole without difficulty. 


The principal quay has a water depth of 24 feet on the 
western and of 26 feet 3 inches on the eastern side of the 
“94th January" pier. On the ‘‘ Umberto Cagni” mole 
there is a wide area for goods. There are also two large 
customs’ stores and shelters for 8,000 tons of goods. _ Further 
there are general stores with a capacity of 25,000 tons, 
stores for military supplies with a capacity of 4,000 tons, 
offices for customs, postal and railway services. There are 
also on this quay, railway sidings and a line leading to the 
main Tripoli station. To leave this quay free for the mooring 
of cargo ships the “ 24th January ’’ pier was constructed 
for the mooring of passenger steamers. It has a length of 
130 yards. 


The port is equipped with five tugs with sufficient lighters 
to carry 1,400 tons and with two hulks, one of a capacity 
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of 35 tons and the other of 20 tons. A new slipway has 
been constructed to enable lighters, sailing craft, and small 
steamers to be drawn free of the water. 


The use of a pilot is obligatory for all ships using the port. 
Ships can replenish their water supplies from the quay side. 
There is also in the port a water tank with a capacity of 
80 tons, which is the property of the Royal Italian Navy. 


The secondary breakwater was completed in 1934. Two 
stretches of it for an over-all length of 306 yards have been 
equipped with quays on which inflammable liquids may be 
landed by means of pipe lines. 
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Tripoli port—The harbour of Tripoli is a stretch of water 
enclosed by a principal and secondary breakwater. The 
principal breakwater projects from the semaphore station 
(the old Spanish fort north-west of the town) and runs for 
1,625 yards towards the north-east, curving then for another 
542 yards towards the south-east. For the protection of 
the breakwater a submarine breakwater has been con- 
structed along the length bétween the lighthouse ‘and the 
new sailing ship quay. At 740 yards from the shore end 
a pier projects at a right angle from the interior side of the 
breakwater. This pier is 216 yards long and has on its 
eastern side the government slipway. 

A new landing quay with an area of 70,000 square yards 
and a quay frontage of 980 feet is to be constructed near to 
the existing wharf, and will be similarly linked with the local 
railways. It is estimated that this construction will be 
finished at the end of 1939, when the port of Tripoli will be 
able to handle 600,000 tons of traffic annually. 

The secondary breakwater, whose object is to defend the 
port from the secondary cross winds, projects from the 
coast at the tomb of the Caramanli and runs north-north- 
west for 975 yards. The gap between the head of the 
secondary breakwater and that of the principal breakwater 
forms the harbour mouth, The actual extent of the harbour 
under the jurisdiction of the marine authority is 1,950 by 
2,700 yards. 

Dredging has givena depth of about 34 feet atthe entrance 
channel and the average depth of the greater area of 
harbour is to be maintained at 26 to 36 feet. A vessel of 
30,000 tons displacement (the “‘ Roma "’) was able to tie up 
at the mole in 1938, 

The principal quay has a water depth of 24 feet on the 
western and of 26 feet 3 inches on the eastern side of the 
“24th January’ pier.. On the “‘ Umberto Cagni’’ mole 
there is a wide area for goods. There are also two large 
customs’ stores and shelters for 8,000 tons of goods. Further 
there are general stores with a capacity of 25,000 tons, 
stores for military supplies with a capacity of 4,000 tons, 
offices for customs, postal and tailway services. There are 
also on this quay, railway sidings and a line leading to the 
main Tripoli station. To leave this quay free for the mooring 
of cargo ships the ‘‘ 24th January’ pier was constructed 
for the mooring of passenger steamers. It has a length of 
130 yards. 

The port is equipped with five tugs with sufficient lighters 
to carry 1,400 tons and with two hulks, one of a capacity 
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Navigation lights, Tripoli—The principal lighthouse of 
Tripoli is placed at the shore end of the outer breakwater. 
It consists of a cylindrical tower in reinforced concrete, 
186 feet in height. The range of the light is 24 miles, 
which in very clear weather may extend to 27 miles. To 
make the lighthouse more apparent by day the walls of 
the tower are painted in horizontal black and white stripes. 
Other lights at Tripoli are an intermittent red light near the 
south-western end of the salt pans of Kaliuscia. This light 
is placed 49 feet above sea level and has a range of 12 miles. 
Another light is an intermittent red light near the north-east 
end of the salt pans of Ras-el-Zur. It is 49 feet above sea 
level and has a range of 11 miles. The two latter lights 
indicate the entrance channel to the outer basin of Tripoli 
harbour. Ships must maintain the two lights in alignment to 
enter in safety. Other navigation lights at Tripoli are an 
intermittent green light placed at the end of the breakwater 
with a range of four miles and a luminous buoy with an inter- 
mittent red light anchored on the southern side of the 
harbour mouth. This has a range of five miles. These two 
lights indicate the entrance to the harbour. Ships entering 
should keep themselves in alignment with the two lights 
and with a fixed green light situated on either side of the 
castle pier. Finally, there is a fixed red light to indicate the 
outer entrance of a passage under a bridge for small boats 
by which they can enter the port coming from the north- 
west. Range, one mile. 


Air navigation lights, Tripoli—Red lamps with a range 
of three miles to indicate obstacles to aircraft are situated 
in the following places :— 

1 each on the extremities of the two antenne of the 
wireless station, 

1 on the semaphore masts, and 

1 on naval headquarters. 


Ubari (Lat. 26° 84’ N., Long. 12° 46’ E.) 


Situated 740 miles south of Tripoli. Ubari is an important 
centre of caravan routes and is much frequented by nomad 
Tuaregs. 

Administration —Ubari lies in the military sub-zone of 
Sebha, Local administration is carried out by a mudir. 


External communications —Ubari is situated on tracks 
suitable for wheeled traffic leading to the northern parts 
of the Fezzan and westward to the Tunisian frontier. 
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A motor track leads northwards to T’Messa and Hon and 
attempts are being made to extend this southwards to 
Aozou and eastwards to Cufra. A camel road leads west- 
wards to Uig el € ir and Gatrun. There is a landing 
ground 


sources.—There are reports that a petrol depét has 
been established here 


Ubari (Lat. 26° 84’ N., Long. 12° 46’ E.) 

Situated 740 miles south of Tripoli. Ubari is an important 
centre of caravan routes and is much frequented by nomad 
Tuaregs 


Administration.—Ubari lies in the military sub-zone of 
Sebha, Local administration is carried out by a mudir. 


External communications —Ubari is situated on tracks 
suitable for wheeled traffic leading to the northern parts 
of the Fezzan and westward to the Tunisian frontier. 
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tion- lights, Tripoli—The principal lighthouse of 
Tripoli is placed at the shore end of the outer breakwater, 
It consists of a cylindrical tower in reinforced concrete, 
186 feet in height. The range of the light is 24 miles, 
which in very clear weather may extend to 27 miles. To 
make the lighthouse more apparent by day the walls of 
the tower are painted in horizontal black and white stripes. 
Other lights at Tripoli are an intermittent red light near the 
south-western end of the salt pans of Kaliuscia. This light 
is placed 49 feet above sea level and has a range of 12 miles. 
Another light is an intermittent red light near the north-east 
end of the salt pans of Ras-el-Zur, It is 49 feet above sea 
level and has a range of 11 miles. The two latter lights 
indicate the entrance channel to the outer basin of Tripoli 
harbour. Ships must maintain the two lights in alignment to 
enter in safety. Other navigation lights at Tripoli are an 
intermittent green light placed at the end of the breakwater 
with a range of four miles and a luminous buoy with an inter- 
mittent red light anchored on the southern side of the 
harbour mouth. This has a range of five miles. These two 
lights indicate the entrance to the harbour. Ships entering 
should keep themselves in alignment with the two lights 
and with a fixed green light situated on either side of the 


castle pier. Finally, there is a fixed red light to indicate the 
outer entrance of a passage under a bridge for small boats 
by which they can enter the port coming from the north- 
west. Range, one mile. 


Air navigation lights, Tripoli—Red lamps with a range 
of three miles to indicate obstacles to aircraft are situated 


in the following places :-— 
l each on the extremities of the two antenna of the 
wireless station, 
1 on the semaphore masts, and 
1 on naval headquarters, 


Van el Chebir (Lat. 25° 20’ N., Long. 17° 15’ E.) 

A small oasis of about 1,900 palm trees situated 415 feet 
above sea level and 260 miles south of Hon, It is reported 
to be a prison camp with 40 prisoners and a garrison of 19. 


External communications —Uan el Chebir .is situated at 
the junction of several tracks and, owing to the road making 
activity which is taking place in that area, is likely to become 
of increasing importance. 
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Eastwards, Murzuch can be reached by a track running to 
Gabrauan on the Uadi el-Sharbi and then turning south 
to Murzuch. 

Population.—Italians, 17 ; natives, 351. 

Resources —Dates, cereals and fruit. 


Veddan (Lat. 29° 9’ N., Long. 16° 7’ E.) 

Ueddan is the ancient Holy City of the Giofra oasis. It 
is situated 13 miles east of Hon. 

Administration —Ueddan lies in the military sub-zone of 
Giofra and comes within the jurisdiction of the Hon 
administration. 

External communications.—Ueddan is in telephonic com- 
munication with Hon. 

Ueddan is situated on a track suitable for wheeled traffic 
leading to Zella. 

Population.—1,512 natives, who are descendants of the 
old Sceriffi of Moorish origin. 

Resources.—Ueddan possesses a large oasis with numerous 
gardens, in which date-palms and fruit are cultivated. 


Umberto Maddalena (exact location unknown). 


The new village of Umberto Maddalena is being con- 
structed in the plain of Barce, about 94 miles from Barce. 
s 6,200 acres divided into farmsteads and provided 


with 50 colonial houses. The Italians hope eventually to 
divide each holding in half, one half to become the property 
of the original colonist, the other to be used for the intro- 
duction of a further fifty families. 


Umm Er Rzem (Lat. 32° 34’ N., Long. 23° 2’ E.) 


Situated 500 feet above sea level, 170 miles north-east 
of Bengasi. 

During the period of tension in 1935-1936 the village was 
surrounded by barbed wire and is the entrance to the pro- 
hibited frontier zone. Civilians and unauthorized persons 
were held up here by Carabinieri and are only allowed to 
proceed further eastward under escort. 

Administration.—Local administration is carried out by 
Carabinieri. 

External communications.—This centre is situated on the 
road running from Derna to Tobruch. There is a military 
radio-telegraphic station. 
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Population —1,600 Moslem natives, of whom 1,000 live 
in the centre and 600 in the outskirts. 

Resources.—In the neighbourhood of Umm Er Rzem there 
are two small oases, with about 400 palm trees. The district 
produces barley, fruit, dates firewood and abundant 
pasturage for live stock, consisting of sheep, goats, cattle 
and camels. 

Water resources —There is abundant spring water in the 
oasis, which is slightly brackish. 


Villaggio Luigi Razza (Lat. 32° 50’ N., Long. 21° 37’ E.) 
A new agricultural village situated 1,640 feet above sea- 


level; 19 miles south-west of Cirene. It consists of 36 
colonial houses. 


Administration.—Villaggio Luigi Razza is administered by 
a municipal delegate. 

External communication.—The village is situated on the 
main road Barce-Cirene. 

There is a post office. 

Population —75 families of colonists comprising 700 
persons, including labourers. 


Water Supply.—A good water supply is obtained from the 
spring of Messa 
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Eastwards, Murzuch can be reached by a track running to 
Gabrauan on the Uadi el Sharbi and then turning south 
to Murzuch. 

Fortified post.—Thare is a fortified post 200 yards square, 
with a well in the centre 


There is also a landing ground. 
Population.—Italians, 17; natives, 351. 


Resources.—Dates, cereals and fruit. 


Ueddan (Lat. 29° 9’ N., Long. 16° 7’ E.) 
Ueddan is the ancient Holy City of the Giofra oasis, 
It is situated 13 miles east of Hon. 


4dministration—Ueddan lies in the military sub-zone of 
Giofra and comes within the jurisdiction of the Hon 
administration. 


External communications.—Ueddan is in telephonic com- 
munication with Hon 


Ueddan is situated on a track suitable for wheeled traffic 
leading to Zella. 


Population.—1,512 natives, who are descendants of the 
old Sceriffi of Moorish origin. 


Resources. —Ueddan possesses a large oasis with numerous 
gardens, in which date-palms and fruit are cultivated. 


Umberto Maddalena (exact location unknown) 


The new village of Umberto Maddalena constructed in 
the plain of Barce was founded in 1936. Itis about 9} miles 
west of Barce. Its area is 6,200 acres divided into farm- 
steads and provided with 50 colonial houses. The Italians 
hope eventually to divide each holding in half, one half to 
become the property of the original colonist, the other to be 
used for the introduction of a further fifty families. It is 
served by a daily bus service which operates between 
Bengasi and Derna. 


Water —There is a distributive tank. 
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Umm er Rzem (Lat. 32° 34’ N., Long. 23° 2’ E.) 


Situated 500 feet above sea level, 170 miles north-east 
of Bengasi 

During the period of tension in 1935-1936 the village was 
surrounded by barbed wire and was the entrance to the pro- 
hibited frontier zone. Civilians and unauthorized persons 
were held up here by Carabinieri and were only allowed to 
proceed further eastward under escort. 


Administration.—Local administration is carried out by 
Carabinieri 


External communications.—This centre is situated on the 
road running from Derna to Tobruch. There is a military 
radio-telegraphic station. 


Population.—1,600 Moslem natives, of whom 1,000 live 
in the centre and 600 in the outskirts. 


Resources.—In the neighbourhood of Umm er Rzem there 
are two small oases, with about 400 palm trees. The district 
produces barle fruit, dates, firewood, and abundant 
pasturage for live stock, consisting of sheep, goats, cattle 
and camels, 


Water resources.—There is abundant spring water in the 
oasis, which is slightly brackish. 
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Zanzur (Lat. 32° 49’ N., Long. 13° 1’ E.) 


Under the new administration of Libya this is a district 
which is being quickly developed by the increase of Italian 
settlers. It is situated 10 miles west of Tripoli in an 
oasis of the same name on the coast. 


Administration.—Zanzur is administered by a_ vice- 
resident. 


External communications.—Zanzur is one of the chief 
places on the main road, Tripoli to Zuara. There is a 
motor bus service from Tripoli with two services in either 
direction daily. There is also a railway station on the 
Tripoli-Zuara line with two trains in either direction daily. 

There is a post and telephone office in Zanzur and 
another at the oasis of Hascian, which is in the district 
of Zanzur. 


Population.—Italian settlers, 702; natives, 10,346 ; 
Hebrews, 120. 

Resources.—Butcher’s meat, fowls, eggs, dates, barley, 
oil, olives and greenstuff. Most of these products are 
sold in Tripoli. 


Industry.—There are two mills, two oil refineries and 


two stone quarries. 


Water supply —There are numerous wells of good water, 
which is abundant. 


Zavia (Lat. 32° 46’ N., Long. 12° 45’ E.) 

This is an inhabited centre situated in the oasis of the 
same name, 27 miles west of Tripoli. 

Municipal system—The centre is administered by a 
district commissioner, under whom there is a mayor. 


External communications.—Zavia is situated on the main 
road from Tripoli to Zuara. There is also a station on the 
Tripoli—Zuara railway. 

There is a post office and telephonic communication with 
Tripoli-Zuara and intermediate points. 


Population.—500 Europeans, 23,000 natives, 500 Hebrews. 
The native population is divided into 38 cabila (a sub- 
division of native tribes). 


Industries — There are four mechanical oil refineries with 
a total of five grinders and ten hydraulic presses. Oil 
refinery, distillery, lime kilns. 

The centre is lit by electric light. 


(C 28300) 
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. 32° 49’ N., Long. 13° 1’ E.) 


-w administration of Libya this district is 
being quickly developed the increase of Italian settlers. 
It is situated 10 miles west of Tripoli in an oasis of the 
same name on the coast 

Administration — Zanzur is administered by a vice- 
resident 

—Zanzur is one of the chief 

oi to Zuara. There is a 

yith two services in either 

ation on the 

ther direction daily. 

i telephone office in Zanzur and 

Hascian, which is in the district 


Wireless ¢ y —The transmitting station of 
Radio Tripoli ilowatts) is situated at Zanzur; the 
broadcas studio is at Tripoli. 

Population.— Italian settlers, 1,374; natives, 13,567; 
Hebrews, 114 


meat, fowls, eggs, dates, barley, 


S85, 


Resour Butcher 


oil, olives and greenstuff. Most of these products are sold 


in Tripoli 

Industry —There are two mills, two oil refineries and 
two stone quarries. 

Defences.—In 1938 work was in progress on the recon- 
struction of the old fort at Sidi Bilal, about 4 miles west of 
Zanzur on the coast road near the oasis of Saiiad. 

Water supply.—There are numerous wells of good wat 
which is abundant 


Zavia (Lat. 32° 46’ N., Long. 12° 45’ E.) 


This is an inhabited centre situated in the oasis of the 
same name, 27 miles west of Tripoli. 


Municipal sy tem—The centre is administered by a 
district commissioner, under whom there is a mayor, 


External communications.—Zavia is situated on the main 
road from Tripoli to Zuara. A metalled road to Bir el 
Ghnem was under construction in 1939; a road to Bir 
Getda and Bir Maamer and a track to Bir Sciaet to be 
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commenced soon A road from Bir Gelda to Maamura 
y completed in 1939. There is also a station on the 

ipoli-Zuara railway. There is a daily bus service with 
Tripoli. 

There is a post office and telephonic communication with 
Tripoli-Zuara and intermediate points 

There is a landing ground. 


Population —815 Europeans, 26,980 natives, 550 Hebrews 
The native populaion is divided into 38 cabila (a sub- 
division of native tribes) 


Industries —There are four mechanical oil refineries with 
a total of five grinders and ten hydraulic presses. Oil 
refinery, distillery, lime kiln 

The centre is lit by electric light 
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There is a transformer accommodated in a cabin to 
convert electrical energy brought from Tripoli. There are 
two mills and mechanical workshops. 

One of the mills is worked by motor and the other by 
animal traction. 

There is one petrol refilling point with automatic 
distribution by drums and cans. 


Water Supply.—The water supply comes from wells of 
depths varying between 7 feet and 195 feet which exist 
in the district of the foothills. An aqueduct serves the 
centre with an abundant supply of good drinking water. 


Ziiten (Lat. 32° 27’ N., Long. 14° 35’ E.) 

The town of Zliten is situated 99 miles east of Tripoli 
on the sea coast. The name Zliten covers an area of 
1,172 square miles, bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean and on the south by the course of the Uezzi for a 
short stretch, the Uadi Fras then turning south to some 
kilometres beyond Gasr Zenzer; the district is crossed by 
the Uadi Mager, which flows from south to north at right 
angles to the coast. Zliten lies in one of the most fruitful 
oases of Tripolitania. 

Administrative system.—Zliten is administered by a 
district commissioner. There is also a mayor. 


External communications.—Zliten is linked with Homs 
and thus with Tripoli and Misurata by a good motor road. 
A motor transport firm carries out a daily postal and 
passenger service between Zliten and the above-mentioned 
towns. There are also three tracks suitable for wheel 
traffic which communicate with the following minor 
centres :—Beni Ulid, Suk El-Giuma and the oasis of 
Fuatir. The fortnightly mail steamer between Tripoli 
and Bengasi calls at Zliten when travelling in either direc- 
tion. There is a post and telegraph office and a military 
telephone service with direct telephonic communication 
with Homs and Misurata. The telephone service is carried 
out by troops of the Engineers. 


Population.—The population of the district is 60 Italians, 
38,942 Moslems and 714 Hebrews, who live in the town of 
Ziiten, where they have their own quarter called the Hara. 
The actual population of the town itself is about 4,000. 


Industry —Tunny fishing is carried on off the coast and 
there is an establishment for the preparation of the fish. 
Another important industry is oil refining. There are 
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There is a transformer accommodated in a cabin to 
convert electrical energy brought from Tripoli. There are 
two mills and mechanical workshops. 

One of the mills is worked by motor and the other by 
animal traction. 

There is one petrol refilling point with automatic 
distribution by drums and cans. 


Defences—Numerous wire entanglements round small 
forts, or as lines of resistance, are reported in the district. 


Water Supply —The water supply comes from wells of 
depths varying between 7 feet and 195 feet which exist 
in the district of the foothills. An aqueduct serves the 
centre with an abundant supply of good drinking water. 


Zliten (Lat. 32° 27’ N., Long. 14° 35’ E.) 


The town of Zliten is situated 99 miles east of Tripoli 
on the sea coast. The name Zliten covers an area of 
1,172 square miles, bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean and on the south by the course of the Uezzi for a 
short stretch, the uadi Fras then turning south to some 
kilometres beyond Gasr Zenzer; the district is crossed by 
the uadi Mager, which flows from south to north at right 
angles to the coast. Zliten lies in one of the most fruitful 
oases of Tripolitania. 


Administrative system.—Zliten is administered by a 
district commissioner. There is also a mayor. 


External communications —Zliten is linked with Homs 
and thus with Tripoli and Misurata by a good motor road, 
A motor transport firm carries out a daily postal and 
passenger service between Zliten and the above-mentioned 
towns. There are also three tracks suitable for wheel 
traffic which communicate with the following minor 
centres :—Beni Ulid, Sugh el Giuma and the oasis of 
Fuatir. The fortnightly mail steamer between Tripoli and 
Bengasi calls at Zliten when travelling in either direction. 
There is a post and telegraph office and a military telephone 
service with direct telephonic communication with Homs 
and Misurata. The telephone service is carried out by 
troops of the Engineers. There is a landing ground. 


Population.—The population of the district is about 
113 Italians, 41,000 Moslems and 607 Hebrews, who live in 
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three oil refineries one of which is worked by electric 
energy. This energy is produced by an electrical establish- 
ment in the town, which, as well as producing electric 
light for the town, produces energy for the oil refinery, 
two mills and a small refrigerating plant. It is fitted with 
two Fiat motors, one of 35 h.p. and the other of 50 h.p. 

Commerce.—Commercial activity is practically confined 
to the exchange of products of the soil for the necessary 
food-stuffs. 


Agriculture-—The following products are cultivated in 
the district: barley, maize, peppers, onions, tomatoes, 
potatoes, beans, beet and a certain amount of tobacco. 
Most of these products are sold at the market of Zliten, 
which is one of the principal markets of the colony. There 
is a large fruit production, part of which is consumed in 
the territory and the remainder exported to the market at 
Tripoli. 

Water resources.—There is a plentiful water supply in the 
town and throughout the Zliten district, where there are 
5,312 wells. 

Port conditions.—Zliten has a small inlet which constitutes 
its port and where coastal steamers of the line Tripoli- 
Bengasi—Tobruch call. These steamers do not moor but 
disembark and embark passengers and goods by means of 
lighter, etc. 

In the inlet a large artificial bank has been constructed 
for the protection of the port from the east wind. Its length 
is about 100 yards and it ensures a comparatively quiet 
stretch of water around the pier. Within this small inner 
harbour deepening operations are in process, to permit the 
access of sailing ships of medium displacement. 


Navigation lights, Zliten—Navigation lights are as 
follows :—An intermittent white light with a range of 
10 miles, placed on an iron trellis work on a hill called 
Caleb. The lower parts of the trellis work are painted in 
vertical black and white stripes. The second light is of 
fixed red with a range of 3} miles. The sea wall of the 
cabin which houses this light is painted with horizontal 
stripes of black and white. The alignment of these two 
lights indicates the route to enter the anchorage of Zliten. 


Zuara (Lat. 32° 55’ N., Long. 12° 4’ E.) 

This is an important Berber centre 70 miles west of 
Tripoli and is the chief place of the district running along 
the Tunisia border. 


Municipal system—The town is administered by a 
resident. There is also a mayor. 
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the town of Zliten, where they have their own quarter 
called the Hara. The actual population of the town itself is 
about 4,000. 


Industry.—Tunny are fished for off the coast and there 
is an establishment for the preparation of the fish. Another 
important industry is oil refining. There are three oil 
refineries one of which is worked by electric energy. This 
energy is produced by an electrical establishment in the 
town, which, as well as producing electric light for 
the town, produces energy for the oil refinery, two mills anda 
small refrigerating plant. It is fitted with two Fiat motors, 
one of 35 h.p. and the other of 50 h.p. 


Barracks.—It is reported that a barracks and an under- 
ground ammunition store are under construction, 


Commerce —Commercial activity is practically confined 
to the exchange of products of the soil for the necessary 
food-stufis. 


Agriculture —The following products are cultivated in 
the district : barley, maize, Peppers, onions, tomatoes, 
potatoes, beans, beet and a certain amount of tobacco, 
Most of these products are sold at the market of Zliten, 
which is one of the principal markets of the colony. There 
is a large fruit production, part of which is consumed in 
the territory and the remainder exported to the market at 
Tripoli. 


Water resources.—There is a plentiful water supply in the 
town and throughout the Zliten district, where there are 
5,312 wells. 


Port conditions.—Zliten has a small inlet which constitutes 
its port and where coastal Steamers of the line Tripoli- 
Bengasi-Tobruch call. These Steamers do not moor but 
disembark and embark passengers and goods by means of 
lighter, etc. 

In the inlet a large artificial bank has been constructed 
for the protection of the port from the east wind. Its length 
is about 100 yards and it ensures a comparatively quiet 
stretch of water around the pier. Within this small inner 
harbour deepening Operations are in process, to permit the 
access of sailing ships of medium displacement. 


Navigation lights.—Navigation lights are as follows :— 
An intermittent white light with a range of 10 miles, placed 
on an iron trellis work on a hill called Caleb. The lower 
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External communications.—Zuara is the terminus of a 
first-class motor road from Tripoli. There is a second- 
class road from Zuara to Pisida and then to the Tunisian 
frontier. Other roads from Zuara are :— 

Zuara—Regdaline, which is in the process of being 
improved and widened. 

Zuara-el-Hassa. This is a motor track which during 
the summer period is not practicable because of the 
sand. 

Zuara-el-Uotia. At present this only exists as a 
motor track, but a new road is in course of construction 
to serve Zuara-el-Uotia and Nalut. 

Zuara~Mangub-Melita—Tellil—Agelat. This road is 
asphalted as far as Tellil. 

Zuara—Agelat, an interior motor track, in very poor 
condition. 5, 

Zuara-Sidi Ali-Pisida. This is a motor track 
running along the sea shore; during the summer 
season it becomes impracticable owing to the move- 
ment of sand. 

Motor services —There is a weekly motor service between 
Tripoli, Zuara and Bengardane (Tunisia). Motor goods 
traffic is carried out between Tripoli and Zuara by two 
firms. 

Railway.—Zuara is the terminus of the Tripoli-Zuara 
railway. There are two services in either direction daily. 


Shipping —The Tirrenia company run a service of 
motor ships from Tripoli to Tunis and vice versa, These 
ships call at Zuara once weekly. There is another coastal 
line between Tripoli and Genoa, with a port of call at 
Zuara. 

There is a post and telegraph office and telephonic 
communication with Tripoli and Gabes. 


Population.—Italian settlers 764, natives 24,403, Hebrews 
720. The native population is divided into cabila and 
lahma. They are established in the town and in the district 
of the oases. Their principal occupation is business and 
agriculture. 

The Italian population is chiefly concerned with marine 
activity at Zuara Marina. The Hebrew population is 
employed in business and labour. 


Industry.—Electric power station. Three mills. Two oil 
refineries. Mechanical workshop. 


Resources.—The chief profits are made from fishing and 
sponge fishery. The Italians hope to extend the Alfalfa 
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External communications —Zuara is the terminus of a 
first-class motor road from Cripoli. There is a second- 
Bal class road from Zuara to Pisida and then to the Tunisian 
frontier. Other roads from Zuara are :-— 
Zuara—Regdaline, which is in the process of being 
improved and widened 
Zuara-El Assa. This is a motor track which during 
the summer period is not practicable because of the 
sand 
Zuara-El Uotia. At present this only exists as a 
motor track, but a new road is in course of construction 
to serve Zuara-El Uotia and Nalut. 
Zuara—Mangub-Melita -Tellil-Agelat. This road is 
asphalted as far as Telli] 
Zuara—Agelat, an interior motor track, in very poor 
condition 
Zuara-Sidi Ali-Pisida. This is a motor track 
running along the sea shore ; during the summer 
season it becomes impracticable owing to the move- 
ment of sand, 
There is an aerodrome. 


Motor services —There is a weekly motor service between 
Tripoli, Zuara and Bengardane (Tunisia). Motor goods 
traffic is carried out between Tripoli and Zuara by two 
firms. 


Railway —Zuara is the terminus of the Tripoli-Zuara 
railway. There are two services in either direction daily. 


Shipping.—The Tirrenia company run a service of motor 
ships from Tripoli to Tunis and vice versa. Thes: ships 
call at Zuara once weekly. There is another coastal line 
between Tripoli and Genoa, with a port of call at Zuara, 

There is a post and telegraph office and telephonic 
communication with Tripoli and Gabes. 


Population.—Italian settlers 640, natives 25,822, Hebrews 
735. The native population is divided into cabila and 
lahma. They are established in the town and in the. district 
of the oases. Their principal occupation is business and 
agriculture. 

The Italian population is chiefly concerned with marine 
activity at Zuara Marina. The Hebrew population is 
employed in bus and labour. 
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Zuara area is described as “ Nucleo 
Guardia alla Frontier and plays an essential part in 
the defence of the western frontier. It constitutes one 
covering sector, divided into a number of sub-sectors 
The fortifications consist of two lines of small but strong 
concrete forts. One of these lines runs at right angles 
from Marsa Tibouda (on the coast about 4} miles N.W. of 
Zuara) to Regdaline (8 miles S.W. of Zuara), forming a 
delaying position astride the road from Tunisia; the other 
runs from Regdaline about as far as El Menscia (8 miles 
south of Zuara A secondary system of forts is situated 
behind these 


Resources.—The chief profits are made from fishing and 
sponge fishery. The Italians hope to extend the 
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and esparto grass industry, but at the moment the establish- 
ments remain closed. A certain amount of grain and fruit 
is produced, some of which is exported to Italy. 


Port conditions at Zuara.—At the present time Zuara has 
only a small roadstead accessible to sailing ships. The 
Italians intend to make it into a commercial port, with 
sufficient depth of water for ships of medium displacement, 
protected from the principal and secondary cross-winds, 
easily accessible in any wind, furnished with ample quays 
which will be connected to the Zuara-Tripoli railway and 
capable of dealing with an annual traffic of 200,000 tons. 
To carry out this project the following work has been 
carried out. The construction of a breakwater, which is 
slightly curved on an angle of 350 degrees and of a length 
of 600 yards. Another secondary breakwater will be 
constructed and will consist of one arm, 325 yards in length, 
projecting from the coast, after which it will curve to form 
an outer breakwater. This latter breakwater is practically 
complete. The principal breakwater will have quays for 
a length of 325 yards from its base. The port at the 
present time has depths varying from 10-13 feet, but it 
is proposed to excavate to a depth of 20 feet. 

Zuara will thus have a port of special importance for the 


sponge fishing industry; also for the exportation of 
magnesium salts and potassium from the deposits at 
Pisida, a district which will ultimately be connected with 
the port by a narrow-gauge railway. At the port itself 
some habitations, already existent, have been modernized 
and adapted for the accommodation of the numerous 
sponge fishers and their families. 


Zuara navigation lights—During the construction of 
Zuara harbour in order to show the progress of construction 
of the moles a lighted buoy painted in black has been 
anchored. This has an intermittent green light, with a 
range of five miles. When the breakwater has been 
completed it will be replaced by an intermittent green 
light, which will indicate the end of the new mole. Ships 
entering the roadstead should leave the buoy on the right 
and going out on the left. 


Zuetina (Lat. 30° 57’ N., Long. 20° 7’ E.) 

Situated on the sea coast 16 miles west of Agedabia. 
Zuetina is used as a watering place by the inhabitants of 
Agedabia. 

It is the headquarters of a section of the Forest Militia 
who are employed in afforestation work on the dunes. 
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and esparto grass industry, but at the moment the establish- 
ments remain closed. A certain amount of grain and fruit 
is produced, some of which is exported to Italy. 


Barracks.—There are barracks for both cavalry and 
infantry between Zuara and Zuara Marina. In 1939 they 
were undergoing improvement and new barracks were 
under construction. 


Port conditions at Zuara—At the present time Zuara has 
only-a small roadstead accessible to sailing ships. The 
Italians intend to make it into a commercial port, with 
sufficient depth of water for ships of medium displacement, 
protected from the principal and secondary cross-winds, 
easily accessible in any wind, furnished with ample quays 
which will be connected to the Zuara-Tripoli railway and 
capable of dealing with an annual traffic of 200,000 tons, 
To carry out this project the following work has been 
carried out. The construction of a breakwater, which is 
slightly curved on an angle of 350 degrees and of a length 
of 600 yards. Another secondary breakwater will be 
constructed and will consist of one arm, 325 yards in length, 
projecting from the coast, after which it will curve to form 


an outer breakwater. This latter breakwater is practically 
complete. The principal breakwater will have quays for 
a length of 325 yards from its base. The port at the 
present time has depths varying from 10-13 feet, but it 
is proposed to excavate to a depth of 20 feet. 


Zuara will thus have a port of special importance for the 
sponge fishing industry; also for the exportation of 
magnesium salts and potassium from the deposits at 
Pisida, a district which will ultimately be connected with 
the port by a narrow-guage railway. At the port itself 
some habitations, already existent, have been modernized 
and adapted for the accommodation of the numerous 
sponge fishers and their families. 


Zuara navigation lights —During the construction of 
Zuara harbour in order to show the progress of construction 
of the moles a lighted buoy painted in black has been 
anchored. This has an intermittent green light, with a 
range of five miles. When the breakwater has been 
completed it will be replaced by an intermittent green 
light, which will indicate the end of the new mole. Ships 
entering the roadstead should leave the buoy on the right 
and going out on the left. 
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Zuetina (Lat. 30° 57’ N., Long. 20° 7’ 
Situated on the sea coast 16 miles west of Agedabia. 
Z na is used as a tering place by the inhabitants of 
Agedabia 


A section of the Forest M 2 are employed in afforesta- 
tion work on the dunes. 


iministration—Zuetina is the seat of a mudiria. 
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External communications—A motor track leads from 
Zuetina to the Bengasi-Agedabia road, which it joins 11 miles 
north of Agedabia. 

There is a small port at which sailing ships and small 
coasting steamers call. 


Population.—Italians 15, natives 600. 


Water supply—The district of Zuetina lies on a thin 
stratum of sand covering a more or less impermeable 
foundation of rock. Consequently the whole district is a 
natural catchment area and good drinking water can usually 
be obtained by digging for a few feet. 

In the interior of the Pessana Redoubt is a well 20 feet 
deep with 6} feet of water. The well is equipped with a 
motor pump which lifts the water and distributes it by 
pipe line to four cement tanks each of a capacity of 
2,640 gallons. The delivery of the well is 3,300 to 4,400 
gallons hourly. It provides the water supply for a garrison 
in the Pessana redoubt. 

Outside the redoubt the engineers have constructed five 
wells of a depth of 7-16 feet with 3-6 feet of water. 


Anchorage-—Four miles south of Zuetina lie the Hamud 
Rocks where small vessels can find an anchorage on the 
south-east side of the middle group of rocks. The depths 
are variable and there are many submerged rocks. 


Port organization 
The coastal area of Libya is divided into two marine 
directorates which bear the names of the two original 
colonies. These directorates are subdivided into— 
(i) Port captains’ commands. 
(ii) District marine offices. 
(iii) Local marine offices. 
{iv) Shore detachments. 
The organization of the marine directorate of Tripolitania 
is shown in the following table :— 





District 
marine 
office. 


Local 
marine 
offices. 


Boundaries of 
or districts. 


Marine Port 
directorate. | captaincy. 


hore 
detachments. 





| 
Tripolitanta | Tripoi..| — | Ras Agir(Tuni- | Zuara | Pisida. 
‘sian frontier) Homs. | Marsa Zuaga, 
to the mouth 
of the Uadi 
Caam, 


Misurata | From the mouth 
of the Uadi 
Caam to Gasr 
el Muktar, 
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External communications—A motor track leads from 
Zuetina to the Bengasi-Agedabia road,which it joins 11 miles 

orth of Agedabia 

There is a smal! port at which sailing ships and small 
coasting steamers call 

There is telephone communication with Agedabia 

Population.—Italians 11, natives 1,500 

Water supply—tThe district of Zuetina lies on a thin 
stratum of sand covering a more or les impermeable 
foundation of rock. Consequently the whole district is a 
natural catchment area and good drinking water can usually 
be obtained by digging for a few feet 

In the interior of the Pessana Redoubt is a well 20 feet 
deep with 6} feet of water. The well is equipped with a 
motor pump which lifts the water and distributes it by 
pipe line to four cement tanks each of a capacity of 
2,640 gallons. The delivery of the well is 3,300 to 4,400 
gallons hourly. It provides the water supply for a garrison 
in the Pessana redoubt 

Outside the redoubt the engineers have constructed five 
wells of a depth of 7-16 feet with 3-6 feet of water. 

nchorage.-—Four miles south of Zuetina lie the Hamud 

Rocks where small vessels can find an anchorage on the 
south-east side of the middle §roup of rocks. The depths 
are variable and there are many submerged rocks 


Port organization 
The coastal area of Libya is divided into two marine 
directorates which bear the names of the two original 
colonies. These directorates are subdivided into— 
(i) Port captains’ commands 
(ii) District marine offices, 
(iii) Local marine offices. 
(iv) Shore detachments. 
The organization of the marine directorate of Tripolitania 
is shown in the following table :— 





District Local 5 
Marine Port Boundaries of Shore 
directorate. captaincy. | Sare® | ordistrcts, | Marine | gorShereaty 
cee 





Tripolitania | Tripoli Ras Agir(Tuni- | Zuara | Pisida. 
sian frontier) | Homs. | Marsa Zuaga, 
to the mouth 
of the Uadi 
Caam, 


| 
Misurata | From the mouth | Zliten | Bueratel 
of the Uadi Sirte, Hsun, 
Caam to Gasr 
| el Muktar. 
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The duties of the heads of the marine directorates are 
laid down in the law for the mercantile marine of Libya. 

At the head of the marine directorate is a senior officer 
belonging to the port authority. 

Since 1929 the captain of the Port of Tripoli has been 
responsible for reporting the movements of Italian warships 
and aircraft and also for controlling the civil air port. 

When an officer of the port authority is not available to 
carry out the duties at a local marine office or of a shore 
detachment these duties may be performed by subordinate 
employees of the port authority or by N.C.Os. of the 
Royal Customs Guards or by other government employees 
who may be posted to shore detachments. 

Bengasi is the headquarters of the marine directorate of 
Cirenaica. Its jurisdiction extends over the whole of the 
coastal area of Cirenaica. The organization of the marine 
directorate of Cirenaica is as follows :— 





Marine Port | District | Boundaries of = Shore 


directorate. | captaincy. aie districts, detachments, 
| 





Cirenaica.. Bengasi_ | From Mugtaa el | 

| Chebrit to the | 

| mouth of the 
| Giargiar- 

‘ummah. 


From the mouth | Apollonia | el Hania. 
of the Uadi | 
Giargiarum- | 
mah to the 
mouth of the 
Uadi Belfarais. 


From the movth | Porto | Ain el Gazala. 
‘of the Uadi | Bardia, 





Egyptian 


frontier, 
| 








| 
| 
| 
Belfarais to 
| 





At the head of the marine directorate is a senior officer 
of the port authority who carries out similar duties to those 
already described for Tripolitania. The district offices of 
Bengasi, Derna and Tobruch, which are subordinate to the 
port captaincy, are administered by subordinate officers 
of the above-mentioned authority. 





CHAPTER V 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Geological formation of the country 


Tripolitania consists of a series of parallel crust formations 
running east and west. Each is bounded on the north by 
an escarpment whence the surface slopes downwards into the 
interior. The country has, therefore, a terraced structure 
and the level rises in steps owing to successive faults. The 
oldest rocks in Tripolitania occur to the south-west of Gat. 
Here occurs an outcrop constituting the main foundations 
of the Sahara desert, which, it should be stated, is not a 
sandy plain. It possesses dunes and salt marshes, but hard 
tock, limestone, sandstone and granite predominate. Along 
the coast near Homs and Zliten marine limestone is found. 
At Zliten the limestone terrace, the highest part of which is 
scarcely 3,000 feet and the mean height about 2,000 feet, 
nearly touches the shore. It then turns back and flattens 
out into the desert. The prevalent soil of Tripoli is a red 
calcareous sand. Owing to the widespread occurrence of 
limestone, many of the soils are calcareous. The coastal 
dunes are often formed of sand, comprised of carbonate of 
lime, and as this material is carried inland by the wind it 
helps to enrich the soils. These are generally of good quality, 
but their value depends entirely upon the water supply. 

In Cirenaica the distribution of the water and the character 
of the soil depend on the geological composition of the latter. 
This is generally of varying types of limestone. There are 
no igneous rocks. The limestone is mostly in horizontal 
layers, often inclined at a low angle, the dip being usually 
to the south. Near the coast the dip is sometimes northward 
and occasionally, as near Tolmeta, there may be a steep 
dip towards the coast. The extent of the plateau is deter- 
mined to the north by a series of ridges. These range south- 
west to north-east from the east of Bengasi to the coast at 
Tolmeta. There is a series of north and south faults which 
divide the northern face of the plateau into successive 
steps falling to the south. The main fall of the plateau is 
to the south and the original drainage was doubtless in that 
direction. The southern drainage of the highlands south of 
Derna and Cirene is now collected by the Tmimi and 
Sammalus Uadis. Uadi Tmimi only carries water during, 
and for a short time after, a fall of rain. At other times 
it is dry. 
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General description of the Libyan coast 


A belt of sand-dunes extends along most of the coast. 
In Western Tripolitania, between the Tunisian frontier and 
Bu Agila the dunes are from 30 to 100 feet in height and 
from 300 to 700 yards in width. Behind them the ground is 
but little above sea-level and includes a series of salt swamps 
or lagoons (sebcha) and oases. To the east of Tripoli, between 
Tagiura and Homs, the dunes are more continuous and much 
wider, and as they are constantly moving they have over- 
whelmed any sebchas that may formerly have existed. Near 
Homs, for about 6 miles, the coast is formed by hills which 
rise to a height of 1,000 feet. East of these hills the dunes 
again form the shore line. On the western side of the Great 
Sirte the dunes occur as a narrow ridge between the sea and 
the vast dried lagoon known as the Sebcha Tauorga. Behind 
the coast-dunes is a broken line of oases which include the 
most important settlements and the best land in Tripoli. 
The oases are watered by numerous wells, The water is 
often of good quality, though sometimes brackish. 

The first of the oases in order from west to east is that 
of Zuara, near the Tunisian frontier. It is 2 miles long by 
half a mile in width. The oasis at E] Agelat is about 5 miles 
long and 3 miles wide ; it contains extensive palm groves 
and fields of barley. The oasis of Ez Zavia is one of the 
most fertile in western Tripoli; it is about 4 miles wide and 
has extensive plantations of palms and fruit trees, and barley 
and vegetables are cultivated. Then follows a series of 
smaller oases—Geddaim, Lemaia and Saiiad—followed after 
a little by the important oasis of Zanzur, one of the most 
luxuriant in Tripoli. It is connected by railway with the 
city of Tripoli, which is situated in the extensive oasis known 
as the Menscia. This oasis is continuous eastward to the 
oasis of Tagiura. After an interval occupied by extensive 
sand dunes and the hills of Homs, there follow the two 
extensive oases of Zliten, 12 miles long by 2 miles wide, and, 
farther east, the still larger and more populous oasis of 
Misurata. 

The coast plain is widest in the district of Bengasi. To 
the south of that city it is 30 miles wide ; due east of Bengasi 
to the old castle of Gasr Ismail it is 15 miles wide. Farther 
to the north-east opposite Driana it is reduced to 9 miles ; 
and thereafter the coast quickly approaches the foot of the 
plateau, so that the coast plain is only about half a mile 
wide. It continues of about the same width to Tolmeta, 
and a little to the north-east it disappears. Thence along 
the northern coast the coast plain may be absent or repre- 
sented by occasional detached areas about half a mile across, 
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as at Apollonia. It is wider and more continuous around 
Derna, but disappears farther to the east. In eastern 
Cirenaica the coast plain is usually 20 miles wide. It is 
broken again near Ras el Milh, and above Sollum a plateau 
500 feet high runs almost to the shore. In western Egypt, 
east of Sollum, it again becomes broad and continuous ; 
and south of Sidi Barrani it is nearly 30 miles wide to the 
foot of the Taref mountains. Eastward it narrows to 20 miles 
south of Mersa Matruh. The coast plain consists of exposed 
beaches with sand-dunes along the shore, It includes 
extensive lagoons and sheets of salt-charged clay on the 
floors of dried lagoons, beds of sandy limestone containing 
abundant cockle shells (Cerasto-derma edule), and delta fans, 
composed of material washed down the ravines and gulleys 
from the plateau. The coast plain contains little permanent 
fresh water. Brackish water can always be obtained from 
the beach sands and on the plain above sea-level are many 
wells which run dry in the dry season. 


Detailed description of the Libyan coast 


A more detailed description of the coast-line from the 
Libya-Tunisia frontier to the Libya-Egypt frontier follows. 
Places mentioned as anchorages or landing places have all 
of them been used at certain times but should be approached 
with circumspection, as the state of the sea bottom and the 
possibility of silting is not known. 

From the Tunis frontier the shore turns in a south- 
westerly direction, then suddenly curves and forms the 
small bay of Briga, which is 4} to 5 miles in length and 
serves as an anchorage for ships. The sandy point which 
forms the northern arm of the bay is called Ras El] Machbez 
(“the flat point”). This bay represents the ancient port 
of Pisindon, shown in modern maps as Pisida, and was used 
as a base by Italian troops operating in Western Tripolitania 
during the Italo-Turkish War of 1911-12. (Distance: 
Frontier to Tripoli, 118 miles.] 

From this point the shore trends in a south-easterly 
direction to Zuara, where it is possible to find a landing 
place. Beyond Zuara the coast rises. It is monotonous 
and consists only of salt marshes, but at some distance 
into the interior there are numerous groups of palms and 
here and there good pasturage. Further east is the town of 
Sabratha, which has been developed by the Italians since 
their occupation. There is a port which is only accessible 
to ships of shallow draught. Eighty miles east of Zuara 
is the minor centre of Zavia. Here small steamers and 
sailing ships can obtain an anchorage off shore and in good 
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weather loading and unloading operations can be carried 
out. The coast is bare and marshy with various Greek 
and Roman remains alternating with patches of cultivation 
and desert (for Tripoli see Chapter IV). 

East of Tripoli the shore extends in a flat plain about 
12 miles long by 3 broad, until it reaches a district of 
quicksands. The first place of any importance east of 
Tripoli is Tagiura, which has no port but a roadstead 
practicable only during the summer. Continuing eastward 
there is a small peninsula called Ras Gefara which offers 
an anchorage for ships. Beyond this the shore is formed by 
a succession of rocky points and sandy bays flanked by 
hills. This territory is well irrigated and cultivated to a 
certain extent. At some distance east there is the village 
of Uadi Sidi-Abd-El-Wati, where there is a very small 
port. The next place of importance is Homs which, in 
olden times before the Italian development of Tripoli, was 
considered to have greater natural advantages as a port 
and as a town than Tripoli itself. Homs is the natural 
marine outlet of roads coming from the Fezzan. Although 
the development of this port has been neglected, it is still 
used as a place for loading esparto grass. (Distance: 
Tripoli to Homs, 73 miles.] 

South-east of Homs the coast is sandy and flat, but 
very fertile until a rock rising from the sea is reached. 
Here there is the port of Marsa-Zliten, where coastal steamers 
call. Zliten has certain advantages in that there is a good 
supply of drinking water coming from two springs in the 
neighbourhood. East of Zliten the coast is inhospitable 
until the small town of Misurata is reached. This has a 
good port, lacking in depth, but capable of improvement 
without much expense. The port of Misurata is formed by 
three projections of land ; east of the most eastern projection 
called Gasr Ahmed there is a chain of rocks which form an 
inlet called Marsa Busceifa where small boats can obtain 
shelter. [Distance : Homs to Busceifa, 68 miles.} 

Between Ras Zatrugh, in the neighbourhood of Misurata 
and Ras Taiunes, south of Bengasi, there is the large 
open gulf of Sirte or Sidra. The shores of this gulf were 
considered in ancient times to be the most inhospitable 
place in the world. They are even referred to in Dante's 
Inferno. The following is a quotation from an old book 
on navigation which gives a reasonably true description of 
the nature of the gulf :-— 


“‘ Although, should necessity require it, there can 
be no particular difficulty in navigating the gulf with 
due care and attention to the lead, vessels, especially 
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small ones, should endeavour not to become embayed 
in it, for there is an indraft on both sides of the gulf 
towards the south-west side; and northerly winds 
blow right into the gulf, which must cause heavy seas, 
even should the wind not blow home.” 


[Distance : Busceifa to Zaafran, 125 miles.] 


From Ras Zarrugh the western shore of the gulf runs 
south-eastwards and is an alternation of sand and lagoons 
called locally ‘‘Sebche” (salt lakes), which are mostly 
submerged in winter and dry in summer. For more than 
60 miles there is not a single sweet water spring. The first 
port reached is called Buerat el Hsun, 80 miles south-east of 
Misurata. Further to the south-east is the small port 
called Marsa Sabuk, formed by a reef which runs parallel 
to the shore. Beyond this is the port of Marsa Zaafran 
(the port of Sirte), where there are wells of good water. 
To-day this port, which is closed from the north by a rocky 
promontory about 600 yards in length, is almost entirely 
silted up. Behind Zaafran the interior consists of small 
hills with a certain amount of pasturage on which bedouins 
graze their flocks. Some of the valleys are partly cultivated 
and water is good and abundant. About 18 miles further 
to the east there is the bay of Hammah, into which small 
craft can enter in almost any wind. In this district there 
are certain wells with a good supply of water. The frontier 
between Cirenaica and Tripolitania is now reached. It 
runs in a general southerly direction from El Muglaa 
(18 miles west of El Agheila). [Distance: Zaafran to 
Ras Taiunes, 338 miles.] 

The first port or possible landing place reached in Cirenaica 
is Marsa Brega. The western end of the coast of Cirenaica 
begins on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Sidra. It is low 
and similar in nature to the coast of Tripoli. Here there is 
the Bay of Bueb, which is very exposed and open to the 
weather. North of the bay are some isolated rocks and two 
small islands, which form an anchorage for ships. This 
place is used as the port of Agedabia. 

The shore now curves more towards the north and runs 
between marshland and the sea, becoming only a narrow 
strip of land. This tract is known as the coast of Magruna. 
Continuing northwards the sands of Hillal, a hill called 
Mopehe and the well of Hebberi are encountered. From 
the latter a supply of good water is obtainable. At Ras 
Carcura is a double inlet capable of entry by small boats 
only. There is a very deep well here reached by descending 
a circular stairway. The shore now takes the name of the 
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Coast of Zrada. Inland the country becomes a stony 
plain. At a short distance from the coast is the hamlet 
of Ghemines, consisting of a few dwellings grouped round 
a barracks. A road from this point leads to el Abiar on 
the Cirenaican tableland passing en route the Marabout of 
Sidi Keilani. Continuing northwards along the shore 
Suani el Mchalif is reached where there is a small inlet 
offering some shelter to ships. The landmarks in the 
neighbourhood are three very tall palm trees marking the 
Marabout of Suani Bu Gteifa. These can be seen from a 
distance of 10 miles. 

The country now improves and the desert region is 
succeeded by tracts of cultivation and pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of Ras Taiunes, which represents the north- 
eastern limit of the Gulf of Sidra. About 6} miles further 
north is the town of Bengasi (see Chap. IV). The country 
between Bengasi and Tocra is fertile, although only culti- 
vated in certain places. It consists of a strip of plain, with 
trees and bushes which stretches between the sea and the 
foothills of the mountains. These, as one proceeds north- 
wards, come nearer and nearer to the shore until at Tolmeta 
they are only 14 to 2 miles distant. Here and there along 
the shore are towers of very solid construction, one of 
which, situated four miles from the sea and north of a small 
plantation, is, on account of its height, a landmark visible 
for a considerable distance. About 31 miles north-east of 
Bengasi is the salt lake of Bersis, situated in a fertile 
plain with many wells and fragments of ancient buildings. 
The towers are built on the sandhills between the salt 
lake and the sea. The country continues fertile until 
Tocra is reached. Here there is no port, although the town 
is situated very close to the sea on a plain which rises 
gradually towards the east. 


From Tocra to Tolmeta is a distance of about 28 miles 
across fertile and fairly well-cultivated country, which is 
enclosed between the sea and the neighbouring mountains. 
A short distance west of Tolmeta are the remains of an 
ancient port which in the past was used as the port of 
Barce; this port is probably in the neighbourhood of 
Zeur. It appears to have been mostly artificial, only one 
side offering natural shelter. It is now believed to be 
derelict. A little to the east is the high and steep-sided 
island of Zarat and about 62 miles to the north-east of 
Bengasi is the town of Tolmeta. At Tolmeta there is 
a small roadstead sheltered by rocks and equipped with a 
small wooden pier at which only lighters can be brought 
alongside. 
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Forty-six miles to the east of Tolmeta the shore runs to 
Ras es Sam, the extreme northerly point of Cirenaica. 
Sixteen miles east of this point is the port of Apollonia, 
which is sheltered to a certain extent by a chain of rocks. 
The country is very fertile and has abundant water. The 
port has a good pier, recently constructed. Between 
Apollonia and Derna the coast is high and bold and is 
intersected by ravines. Forty-one miles east-south-east of 
Apollonia is the port of Derna (see Chapter IV). 

The coast from Derna trends east-south-east for 25 miles 
to Ras Et Tin and consists of bold cliffs with a high table- 
land close behind. Ras Et Tin is lower than the adjacent 
cliffs to the westward, and there is a lighthouse 1 mile to 
the west of it. From Ras Et Tin the coast curves southwards 
and becomes low for 13 miles to a point near Elnet Er 
Ramla. Close to the south of Ras Et Tin is a little cove 
where small vessels load salt. About a mile eastward of 
the low point above lie the two islands of Geziret Umm El 
Grami. This section of coast forms the sandy bay of Marsa 
Umm El Grami, which affords anchorage about half-way 
between Ras Et Tin-and Geziret Umm E]! Grami, sheltered 
from north, through west, to south-south-westerly winds. 

From Geziret Umm El Grami the coast trends south- 
south-west for about 5 miles to a small cape pointing south, 
and is bordered by shoals and rocks, and by the two islands 
of Esc Sciuerla Benetha. To the west of this cape is a good 
anchorage but open to seaward. From here the coast trends 
north-westwards for 1} miles to the entrance to a shallow 
lagoon and thence it turns gradually southward and then 
south-eastwards to Mengar Ain El Gazala and forms the 
Gulf of Bomba. At the southern end of the Gulf of Bomba, 
and about 2 miles inland, is Bir Et Tmimi, where water is 
available at certain seasons from the Uadi Tmimi. Eight 
miles north-east of the coast at this point is the small island 
of Geziret Berdas, There are deep-water channels on either 
side of it, leading into the Gulf of Bomba. [Distance: Ras 
Taiunes to Gulf of Bomba, 273 miles.) 

Situated 2 miles north-west of Mengar Ain El] Gazala is 
the island of Geziret El Maracheb. This island lies 2 miles 
north-north-west of the entrance to Mersa Ain El Gazala, 
in which small coasting vessels obtain complete shelter in 
about 12 feet of water, but the entrance to the inlet is only 
about 100 yards wide. Moderate sized vessels can anchor 
under the lee of Gezirat El Maracheb. From Mengar Ain 
El Gazala the coast trends eastwards to Ras El Meheta and 
consists of low sandhills fronted by rocks, which extend in 
places to 1} miles off-shore. Thence it bears east-south-east 
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to Mengar El Mercheb (Tobruch), where there is a lighthouse, 
and is higher and bolder. The country inland from the 
Gulf of Bomba eastwards is the barren and waterless zone 
of Marmarica. [Distance : Gulf of Bomba to Gulf of Sollum, 
about 105 miles.) 

East of Tobruch the shore is broken into low sand hills 
between which open several small inlets with a sandy 
bottom which offer anchorage. At Ras El Milh the coast 
turns sharply south to the Port of Bardia (see Chapter IV), 
and continues in a southerly direction to Sollum in Egyptian 
territory. This part of the coast forms the western shore of 
the Gulf of Sollum and is lined with cliffs about 300 feet high. 


Mountains and hill features 

Tripolitania has no high mountains. The most elevated 
peaks being only approximately 3,000 feet high. The central 
part, the so-called Sirtica, extends to the south of the Gran 
Sirte and is a vast sandy plain enclosed on the south by low 
mountains some 170 miles distant from the sea. To the 
north-west and north-east of this plain there are two table- 
lands: the Tripolitanian and the Cirenaican. The Tripoli- 
tanian tableland, 1,200 to 1,500 feet in height, rises in 
successive steps. The first of these is a fertile plain named 
Gefara in the north and near Tripoli, the Menscia; the 
second is a bare and rocky desert. The true northern edge 
of the tableland is constituted by a series of minor features 
at about 50 to 62 miles from the coast. The most westerly 
tract is the Gebel Duirat, which runs from north-north-west 
to south-south-west as far as the 32nd parallel, the greater 
part of it being in Tunisian territory. 

In the neighbourhood of Nalut begin the Nefusa mountains 
(2,736 feet), which turn to the east and then take the name 
of Gebel, their centre being at Jefren. Still further east 
they are called the Gebel Garian or mountains of the Grotto 
(2,559 feet). From this last region the spur of the Tarhuna 
mountains runs north-east as far as the coast near Homs. 
These features are rather steep in their northerly descent, 
whilst those that turn to the south descend gradually into 
a dry tableland of an average height of 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
and are limited on thé south by the northern edge of the 
Hamada, which with some interruption stretches from west 
to east from Sinauen to El Gheria Esc Scerghia. 

To the south there is an immense desert of bare rock 
without water or life, called by the Arabs, Hamada-el-Hamra 
or the Red Hamada, from the colour of the soil. (Note— 
Hamada is the name given by the Arabs to tracts of desert 
of a rocky nature covered with large rocks, to distinguish 
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them from the Serir, which are tracts of desert covered with 
small round stones.) The Red Hamada extends from east 
to west for about 325 miles and from north to south has a 
breadth which varies between 96 and 125 miles. The Hamada 
descends gradually towards the south until between the 
28th and 29th parallel begin the sand-dunes which form the 
true edge of the Sahara desert. 

The eastern edge of the Tripolitanian tableland is con- 
stituted by a series of heights descending gradually from 
north to south and named successively the mountains of 
Mizda, of Eghenn and of El Gheria Esc Scerghia. Those 
which limit the Hamada on the east are of negligible height 
at first but gradually rise to a height of 2,700 feet, and in 
the Nabet-es-Dirug they reach a height of about 3,900 feet, 
which is the greatest height reached in Libya. The limit of 
the lower step is formed by a series of low hills which run 
irregularly tow: the south from the Uadi mouth of the 
Sofeggin to Bu-Njem, after which, taking various names and 
interrupted by tracts of Serir, they rise gradually to a height 
of about 1,800 feet and join to form the tableland of Magena. 
The valleys enclosed between the higher edge of the table- 
land and this series of hills are fertile in the north in the 
territory of the Beni Ulid and in the numerous uadis. The 
country is dry and sterile in the south and is crossed by 
several spurs of low hills. 

From Chorm Ifrisc the Gebel-es-Soda (the Black 
Mountains) run towards the east and are continued by the 
Gebel Scerki-Je (Eastern Mountains) which form the 
tableland of Magena and stretch to the neighbourhood of 
Zella forming the Harugi Assod, a chain of hills in the shape 
of a semi-circle, concave to the north, which in the most 
easterly part takes the name of Gebel Morai-Je. These 
easterly hills turn north-east and slope downwards into the 
sandy plain between the oases of Abu Naim and Gibbena. 
All these features form a true geographical frontier between 
Tripolitania itself and the Sirtica region in the north and 
the Fezzan in the south, although this latter region is 
extended for administrative purposes further north. 

To the south of the Gebel Scerki-Je in the Fezzan stretches 
the Hamada of Fughaa, whose southerly limits are consti- 
tuted by small heights running parallel to the Harugi 
Assod. “These are called the Harugi-el-Abiat (White 
Harugi) to the south of which stretches a vast serir a$ far 
as the Eccscerki-Ja (Eastern Valley). The Fezzan is a 
continual succession of sandy and stony deserts alternated 
by very long uadis and fertile oases, but for the most part 
marshy and unhealthy. In the most southerly part there is 
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them from the Serir, which are tracts of desert covered with 
small round stones, and the Ergh which are tracts of sand 
desert.) The Red Hamada extends from east to west for 
about 325 miles and from north to south has a breadth 
which varies between 96 and 125 miles. he Hamada 
descends gradually towards the south until between the 
28th and 29th parallel begin the sand-dunes which form the 
true edge of the Sahara desert. 

The eastern edge of the Tripolitanian tableland is con- 
stituted by a series of heights de: nding gradually from 
north to south and named successively the mountains of 
Mizda, of Eghenn and of El Gheria FE: Scerghia. Those 
which limit the Hamada on the east are of negligible height 
at first but gradually rise to a height of 2,700 feet, and in 
the Nabet es Dirug they reach a height of about 3,900 feet, 
which is the greatest height reached in Libya. The limit of 
the lower step is formed by a series of low hills which run 
irregularly towards the south from the Uadi mouth of the 
Sofeggin to Bu Ngem, after which, taking various names and 
interrupted by tracts of Serir, they rise gradually to a height 
of about 1,800 feet and join to form the tableland of Magena, 
The valleys enclosed between the higher edge of the table- 
land and this series of hills are fertile in the north in the 
territory of the Beni Ulid and in the numerous uadis, The 
country is dry and sterile in the south and is crossed by 
several spurs of low hills. 

From Chorm [Ifrisc the Gebel es Soda (the Black 
Mountains) run towards the east and are continued by the 
Gebel Scerki Je (Eastern Mountains) which form the 
tableland of Magena and stretch to the neighbourhood of 
Zella forming the Harugi Assod, a chain of hills in the shape 
of a semi-circle concave to the north, which in the most 
easterly part takes the name of Gebel Morai Je. These 
easterly hills turn north-east and slope downwards into the 
sandy plain between the oases of Abu Naim and Gibbena. 
All these features form a true geographical frontier between 
Tripolitania itself and the Sirtica region in the north and 
the Fezzan in the south, although this latter region is 
extended for administrative purposes further north. 

To the south of the Gebel Scerki Je in the Fezzan stretches 
the Hamada of Fughaa, whose southerly limits are consti- 
tuted by small heights running parallel to the Harugi 
Assod. These are called the Harugi el Abiat (White 
Harugi) to the south of which stretches a vast serir as far 
as the Eccscerki Ja (Eastern Valley). The Fezzan is a 
continual succession of sandy and stony deserts alternated 
by very long uadis and fertile oases, but for the most part 
marshy and unhealthy. In the most southerly part there is 
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a very long uadi called the Aberguisc, which forms a road 
from Murzuch to Gat. 

South-west of the Fezzan is the tableland of Tasili, 
cor ing of scattered groups of mountains, amongst the 
highest of which is the Ikohauen, reaching a height of 
approximately 3,000 feet. The southerly border of this 
tableland is formed by minor features which run in a south- 
easterly direction, as far as the eastern ends of the Valleys 
of Egheri and then continue without interruption as far as 
Tibesti for a distance of about 625 miles, The eastern 
border of the Tasili tableland is formed by hills which run 
between the 26th and 24th parallels east of which there is 
a deep uadi called Uararet. Through the large depression 
east of the Gebel Morai-Je the desert continues without 
interruption as far as the shores of the Gulf of Sirte. All 
the territory bordered on the north by the Tripolitanian 
tableland, on the south by the Gebel Scerki-Je by the 
Harugi and by the Morai-Je and on the north-west by the 
Cirenaican tableland is known as the Sirtica desert. This 
desert is for the most part a huge sterile and uninhabited 
plain, although here and there, especially in the coastal 
region, there is good pasturage and land which lends itself 
to cultivation. This desert does not reach a greater height 
than between 600 to 900 feet. 

The mountain system of Cirenaica consists mainly of 
the tableland, a chalky undulating feature interrupted 
here and there by rifts caused by sea erosion. This tableland 
rises steeply from the low-lying region of the Sirte and runs 
close to the sea. It culminates in a massif 2,700 feet in 
height reached in three successive steps. It is separated 
from the other districts by immense stretches of desert. 
It may be compared to a green island bordered on the north 
by the Mediterranean and on the south by the desert. It 
is less extensive than the Tripolitanian tableland and rises 
steeply from the Mediterranean. It is cultivated and called 
by the Arabs Gebel Achdar (the Green Mountain). On the 
east it slopes down to the Gulf of Bomba, where it merges 
into the low flat plain of Marmarica, which extends east- 
wards to the Egyptian frontier. To the south it declines 
by easier stages to the Libyan desert. Southwards from 
the northern limit of the Libyan desert, that is to say, a 
line from Giarabub to Marada, the country rises in a gentle 
slope, broken only by slight erosive features and by the 
isolated granite block of Oweinat, which reaches a height 
of 3,300 feet. South of the Gulf of Sollum the mountains 
take the name of Aquaba-el-Kebira (Big Slope). 
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Watercourses 


Owing to the lack of mountains and hill features in 
Libya, and because of the warm and dry climate, it is a 
country without rivers. In the rainy season a great number 
of watercourses cross the plain and some even manage to 
find a passage into the Mediterranean; but during the 
long dry season the water becomes absorbed by the sand. 
The beds of the water courses are covered with thick vegeta- 
tion. These watercourses are called uadis. Those that 
flow in a southerly direction have a very scanty water 
supply and their existence as a watercourse is limited to 
a few weeks and sometimes not even that. 

Apart from the Uadi Caam, the Uadi Ramla, and the 
Uadi Lebida, that generally have a small stream of water 
throughout the year, Tripolitania has no watercourses 
worthy of the name. Its greater uadis, which run for 
hundreds of miles and form broad and deep ditches, receive 
the temporary rains of winter, but are generally dry, 
although for the most part they retain a certain quantity 
of water in the sub-soil, which feeds the lagoons. The 
water resources of the colony, therefore, are those under- 
ground supplies which feed the numerous wells. Their 
depth varies in accordance with their geographical position 
and the distance from the coast. 

Cirenaica likewise is singularly lacking in watercourses, 
the only exceptions being the Uadi Derna, the Uadi-el- 
Atrun and the Uadi Tmimi, which is not a permanent 
stream. It is filled by rains only, and dries up when there 
is no rain. As in Tripolitania, the underground water 
feeds the wells, of which there are many in the coastal zone 
(the water is frequently brackish), while the interior districts 
depend chiefly on the rains. The oases of Marada, Augila, 
Gialo and Giarabub, depend entirely on a line of springs 
running from east to west. 

The water distribution of Tripolitania depends on the 
following hill systems. These are the Gebel Duirat, the 
Nefusa Mountains, the Garian, the Mizda Mountains, 
the Eghenn, as far as Chorm Ifrisc, the Gebel-es-Soda, 
the Scerki-je and the Harugi Assod. The waters of the 
northern watershed descend towards the Mediterranean. 
Those of the southern watershed lose themselves in the 
desert. The spur of Tarhuna divides the northern water- 
shed into two minor branches, one of which pours its water 
into the open Mediterranean, the other into the Gulf of 
Sidra. Along the Tunisian frontier the Segsao runs into 
the Mediterranean, as does the Beidha, which descends 
from the Nefusa Mountains between Ez Zintan and Giado. 
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The Sofeggin (Suf-ed-Gin, *’ The Devil's River ’’) crosses 
the country of the Beni Ulid, descending from the Nefusa 
Mountains in two streams, the Uadi Sofeggin and the 
Uadi er, which join about 16 miles north of Mizda. 
The Zem Zem rises about the northern border of the Hamada 
not far from the wells of Tabonieh. The Bey, the longest 
uadi in Tripoli, has three names. In the upper waters 
it is called the Uadi Ertim; later it becomes the Uadi 
Um-el-Cheil, and receives as a tributary the Uadi Faat, 
after which it becomes the Bey. The Uadi Harana, which 
descends from Chorm Ifrisc by the name of Uadi Elhad, 
changes its name to Uadi Semam and finally flows into the 
sea in the neighbourhood of Medina-es-Soldan. The Uadi 
Scegga descends from the mountains of Giofra and then 
takes the name of Uadi Gherias. The Uadi Tamet descends 
from the Scerki-je in various streams and cro: the 
Sirtica desert The Gartarr descends from the Black 
Harugi at the 28th parallel and finishes near Muktar. The 
Farey belongs to the Basin of the Sirte. There is a deep 
and plentiful subterranean supply of water in northern 
Tripolitania, which the Italians have tapped with artesian 
borings. 

In Cirenaica the water system is even poorer, although 
running water is perhaps in greater quantity than in 
Tripolitania. There are little streams of short length which 
remain dry during the summer season, Only one besides 
the uadi Derna and the uadi el Atrun is of any importance. 
This is the Tmimi, formed by a combination of two minor 
uadis, which flows into the Gulf of Bomba. The uadis of 
the Fezzan consist of large valleys, or in some cases ditches, 
rather than river beds. In fact, they are called by the name 
of El Hofra by the natives, which means a ditch. Murzuch 
lies in one of these valleys, The oases in the interior appear 
to occur along the lines of the ancient river systems. The 
wells are shallowest and most prolific near the coast where, 
in certain cases, the downward flow of water and its escape 
to the sea is prevented by the impermeable beds on the 
shallow sea floor. 


Woods and forests 


Woods and forests as understood in this country do not 
exist in Libya. The following trees, however, may be 
found in the colony—the common oak, the coniferous oak, 
the cork tree, the walnut tree, the plane, the aleppo pine, 
the spruce and the cypress; also the date palm and the 
olive. In Tripolitania the most characteristic trees are the 
date palm and olive, especially in the coastal area and 
around the coast oases. Large plantations of olive trees have 
been put down by colonists. In Cirenaica, date palms and 
olive trees are also found, but not to such an extent as in 
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Tripolitania, although attempts have been made to increase 
the quantity under cultivation by concessions to colonists. 

The northerly, or coastal, region of Libya is covered with 
a kind of low scrub, here and there interrupted by stretches 
of desert and plantations of palms and olive trees. Only in 
the damp regions of the Tripolitanian and Cirenaican Gebel 
does this scrub flourish and form a kind of pasture land. 
The cultivation of alfalfa and esparto grass represents one 
of the principal industries in the colony. Throughout the 
coastal regions these grasses are grown and used for fibre 
and the manufacture of cellulose. 

On the Hamada the only trees are palms and acacias 
along the uadis and in the oases and the occasional batum 
trees on the open plains. The date palm is the most useful, 
most characteristic and most common tree in Libya. It 
grows to a height of 60 to 75 feet. It thrives in sandy terrain 
provided that its roots are kept moist by the water in the 
sub-soil or by artificial irrigation. Its usefulness is not 
confined to the provision of dates although these form the 
principal food of the desert tribes and of the animals. The 
trunk provides a combustible for desert regions and also 
serves for the construction of huts ; or in cases of buildings 
made of stone or brick it furnishes material for the rafters 
and columns. The leaves are used for covering huts, for 
making sandals, hats, brushes, baskets and cordage. The 
stems of the leaves are sometimes used as camel sticks, 
The seeds are used as forage and also as a component for 
coffee. From the dates themselves are extracted a kind of 
syrup and, by fermentation, native spirit called leghbi. 

The Italians have started an intensive campaign of 
afforestation in the colony, and in Tripoli and Bengasi have 
instituted headquarters of Forest Militia (Milizia Forestale). 
The trees planted consist of the Australian wattle, eucalyptus, 
robina, tamarisk, cypress, pine and carob. Between the 
years 1929 and 1933, five million trees were planted in 
Tripolitania. 


Lakes 


There are no permanent fresh-water lakes in Libya. In 
Cirenaica during the rainy season the basin of Barce becomes 
an extensive but shallow lake. With the exception of a large 
number of salt marshes and salt water lagoons in the coastal 
area the largest permanent salt lakes of Libya lie in the 
oasis of Cufra. The largest of these is the lake of Bzema, 
which is 6} miles in length and distinguished by an isolated 
pyramidal rock rising from its waters. At the north-west 
end of the lake is the village of Bzema, which has vegetable 
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Tripolitania, but much has been done to increase the 
quantity under cultivation by concessions to colonists. 

The northerly, or coastal, region of Libya is covered with 
a kind of low scrub, here and there interrupted by stretches 
of desert and plantations of palms and olive trees. Only in 
the damp regions of the Tripolitanian and Cirenaican Gebel 
does this scrub flourish and form a kind of pasture land. 
The cultivation of alfalfa and esparto grass represents one 
of the principal industries in the colony. Throughout the 
coastal regions these grasses are grown and used for fibre 
and the manufacture of cellulose. 

On the Hamada the only trees are palms and acacias 
along the uadis and in the oases and the occasional batum 
trees on the open plains: The date palm is the most useful, 
most characteristic and most common tree in Libya. It 
grows toa height of 60 to 75 feet. It thrives in sandy terrain 
provided that its roots are kept moist by the water in the 
sub-soil or by artificial irrigation. Its usefulness is not 
confined to the provision of dates although these form the 
principal food of the desert tribes and of the animals. The 
trunk provides a combustible for desert regions and also 
serves for the construction of huts ; or in cases of buildings 
made of stone or brick it furnishes material for the rafters 
and columns. The leaves are used for covering huts, for 
making sandals, hats, brushes, baskets and cordage. The 
stems of the leaves are sometimes used as camel sticks. 
The seeds are used as forage and also as a component for 
coffee. From the dates themselves are extracted a kind of 
syrup and, by fermentation, native spirit called leghbi. 

The Italians have started an intensive campaign of 
afforestation in the colony, and in Tripoli and Bengasi have 
instituted headquarters of Forest Militia (Milizia Forestale). 
The trees planted consist of the Australian wattle, eucalyp- 
tus, robina, tamarisk, cypress, pine and carob. Between 
the years 1929 and 1933, five million trees were planted in 
Tripolitania. 


2 Lakes 


There are no permanent fresh water lakes in Libya. In 
Cirenaica during the rainy season the basin of Barce becomes 
an extensive but shallow lake. With the exception of a large 
number of salt marshes and salt water lagoons in the coastal 
area the largest permanent salt lakes of Libya lie in the 
oasis of Cufra. The largest of these is the lake of Bzema, 
which is 6} miles in length and distinguished by an isolated 
pyramidal rock rising from its waters. At the north-west 
end of the lake is the village of Bzema, which has vegetable 
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gardens and plantations of fig trees extending to the edge 
of the lake. The water is salt, but fresh water can be obtained 
by digging at a short distance from the edge. There are 
four other salt lakes in the southern part of the oasis in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Giof, Buema, Et Tallab 
and Ertehma. Three miles from Giado there is a small lake 
called Zarga (The Blue), which is fed by spring water. It 
is enclosed on three sides by the hills. Its banks are covered 
with fig trees, pomegranates and other trees. 

The salt lakes of the coastal area are subject to all the 
changes of climate. At times they are flooded by the 
northerly gales, whilst during the dry seasons some of them 
become salt marshes or merely beds of crystallized salt. 
Such lakes are found scattered throughout the colony, 
especially in the Fezzan, and are not confined to the 
coastal areas. 


Irrigation 
Throughout Libya and especially in Cirenaica exist 
indications that the artificial irrigation of the colony was 
a problem taken up and solved by the colonists of ancient 


times. The remains of aqueducts, dams, canals, and 
conduits may be seen as well as tanks and other devices 


constructed by the ancients for the conservation of rain 
water. 

In Libya to-day only a limited system of artificial irriga- 
tion exists. Water supply depends on the four natural 
types of irrigation which are tabulated below :— 

(1) Regular irrigation once or twice a year by means 
of continuous watercourses which flow into the sea. 


(2) Intermittent irrigation by uncertain watercourses 
which seldom flow directly into the sea but usually 
empty themselves into the salt lakes of the coastal 
area, 

(3) Regular irrigation once or twice a year by local 
watercourses without outlet to the sea. 

(4) Irrigation by watercourses formed after rain 
but non-existent at any other time. 


In the coastal area well water is often sufficiently prolific 
for the irrigation of plantations and gardens, for the 
watering of flocks, and for domestic purposes. 

The agricultural development of Tripolitania by Italian 
colonists under the direction of the government has led 
to a gradual increase in the system of artificial irrigation. 
There are now approximately 90 miles of irrigation piping, 
in addition to which there are 786 natural wells, 450 bored 
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wells and approximately 1,000 tanks and reservoirs. These 
figures do not include wells in the oases and uadis in areas 
only partially explored even at the present day. 

A system of irrigation channels has been introduced in the 
districts of Brach and Gat, in both of which oases lack of a 
water supply has long been a trouble to the inhabitants. 

Statistics of artificial irrigation in Cirenaica are not 
available. It is known that colonization by Italian settlers 
is being attempted, but owing to its pacification having taken 
place only within recent years the development of Eastern 
Libya has been retarded. A very large number of wells 
exist, a list of which giving locations, depths and capacity 
has been compiled by the Libyan Government under the 
title of “‘ Repertorio delle Principali Localita di Acqua "— 
published in Bengasi. The date and fig plantations of 
Derna are watered by irrigation channels. 

There are areas of cultivation about Bengasi. In the 
El Guarscia area, about 5 miles south of Bengasi, cereals, 
vines, olive nd fruit trees are cultivated in large numbers. 
About Berca, 2 miles south-east, is an experimental 
agricultural station with areas of cereals, vines, etc. It 
runs its own meteorological station. East of the cultivated 
area there is a stony plain running up to the foot of the 
mountain slopes. 


Water Supply 


The shortage of water is nowhere a greater impediment 
to military operations than in Libya. The supply comes 
almost entirely from wells. When these are deep and 
sufficiently distant from the habitations they yield water 
which can be drunk without danger. As a rule, however, 
even water of this kind undergoes contamination and cannot 
be regarded as safe. The wells in the towns should be 
avoided. The water resources have been and still are being 

eveloped by the Italians and only where this has been done 
is the water safe and stored under proper conditions. 

In the desert, wells should be cleaned before use, as they 
are frequently blocked not only with sand but with putre- 
fying organic substances. Throughout the colony the 
Italians are distributing a large number of modern hygienic 
drinking troughs with which it is hoped to replace the small 
and dirty stone and wooden receptacles used by the Arabs. 
The wells are fed by sub-soil water which occurs at varying 
depths in accordance with the eye distance from the coast. 
The artesian strata is approximately 1,000 feet deep and 
has already been utilized by the Italians. (For local water 
resources see Chapter IV.) 
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wells and approximately 1,000 tanks and reservoirs. These 
figures do not include wells in the oases and uadis in areas 
only partially explored even at the present day. 

A system of irrigation channels has been introduced in the 
districts of Brach and Gat, in both of which oases lack of a 
water supply has long been a trouble to the inhabitants. 
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available. It is known that colonization by Italian settlers 
is being attempted, but owing to its pacification having taken 
place only within recent years the development of Eastern 
Libya has been retarded. A very large number of wells 
exist, a list of which giving locations, depths and capacity 
has been compiled by the Libyan Government under the 
title of ‘* Repertorio delle Principali Localita di Acqua "— 
published in Bengasi. The date and fig plantations of 
Derna are watered by irrigation channels. 

There are areas of cultivation about Bengasi. In the 
El Guarscia area, about 5 miles south of Bengasi, cereals, 
vines, olives, and fruit trees are cultivated in large numbers. 
About Berca, 2 miles south-east, is an experimental 
agricultural station with areas of cereals, vines, etc. It 
runs its own meteorological station. East of the cultivated 
area there is a stony plain running up to the foot of the 
mountain slopes. 


Water Supply 


The shortage of water is nowhere a greater impediment 
to military operations than in Libya. The supply comes 
almost entirely from wells. When these are deep and 
sufficiently distant from the habitations they yield water 
which can be drunk without danger. As a rule, however, 
even water of this kind undergoes contamination and cannot 
be regarded as safe. The wells in the towns should be 
avoided. The water resources have been and still are being 
developed by the Italians and only where this has been done 
is the water safe and stored under proper conditions. 

In the desert, wells should be cleaned before use, as they 
are frequently blocked not only with sand but with putre- 
fying organic substances. Throughout the colony the 
Italians are distributing a large number of modern hygienic 
drinking troughs with which it is hoped to replace the small 
and dirty stone and wooden receptacles used by the Arabs. 
They are also making every effort to improve the water 
supply throughout the colony, both from reasons of strategy, 
and to satisfy the needs of the colonists. They have been 
particularly active in the coastal region of Cirenaica, where 
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work upon a large aqueduct from Ain Mara to Barce was 
started early in 1939. This work may be extended to 
Bengasi. In Tripolitania w for irrigation is being 
supplied by artesian wells. The wells are fed by sub-soil 
water which occurs at varying depths in accordance with 
their distance from the coast The artesian strata is 
approximately 1,000 feet deep and has alre ady been utilized 
by the Italians. (For local water resources see Chapter IV.) 





CHAPTER VI 
CLIMATE 


The climate of Libya is characterized by mild winters, 
with a moderate amount of rain on the coast, and by hot, 
dry summers. It may be divided into five types. These 
are :— 


(1) Coastal climate which affects the whole coastal 
area of western Libya and the strip of coast north-east 
of Bengasi up to the region of Marmarica. 


(2) The climate of the tablelands, which in western 
Libya includes the relief of the Gebel Garian, Jefren, 
Nefusa, the plain of Tarhuna and Misurata; also 
in eastern Libya the Massif of the Barca peninsula and 
the Gebel el-Achdar (the Green Mountain). 


(3) The climate of the Steppes, which in western 
Libya is the plain area running into the spurs of the 
tableland, and in eastern Libya is the district south of 
Bengasi as far as Agedabia, the hinterland of Marmarica 
stretching to about 7 miles from the sea, and the 
southern watershed of the Gebel el-Achdar as far as 
the region called Sirual. 


(4) The pre-desert climate of the Steppes around 
Misurata along the shores of the Gulf of Sidra, and in 
eastern Libya in certain regions running close to the 
preceding sub-divisions. 


(5) The desert climate which comprises all the interior 
localities as far as the southern borders of the Fezzan, 
the oases of the Sirtica desert, the group of oases of 
Cufra and the territory south of Cufra. 


Seasonal changes 
Winter.— 

December, January, February —Temperature range 
on the coast about 75 degrees to 45 degrees F. Pre- 
vailing wind north-west through west to south-west, 
freshening on the coast sometimes to gale force in 
February. 
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Transitional period.— 

March—Change to summer conditions begins. Tem- 
perature range on the coast about 85 degrees to 
45 degrees F. A marked decrease in the number of 
strong winds and depressions. The latter move steadily 
from west to east instead of remaining almost stationary 
as in the preceding three months. More frequent north 
and north-easterly winds. Gibli, a hot wind, may be 
expected. 


Summer.— 

April, May—Increase in frequency of north and 
north-easterly winds. Gibli may be expected. Summer 
conditions beginning to be established. North-easterly 
wind prevails. Land and sea breezes on the coast. 
Temperature range on the coast about 95 degrees to 
55 degrees F. 


June, July, August—Temperature range on the coast 
about 100 degrees to 60 degrees F. Summer conditions 
fully established. Depressions rare, pressure conditions 
stable. North wind prevails with a low degree of 
humidity. Little or no rain falls. Wind strength light 
or moderate with marked increase during the day. 
Maximum occurs in the afternoon, falling to a light 
breeze at sunset, continuing light or calm throughout 
the night. 

September.—Prevailing wind north to north-east but 
not quite so settled as the three preceding months. 
Temperature range on the coast about 94 degrees to 
63 degrees F. 


Transitional period.— 

October, November.—Transitional period back to 
winter conditions. Depressions become more frequent 
and there are more strong winds. By the end of 
November winter conditions are fully established. 
Temperature range about 90 degrees to 50 degrees F. 
in October, and about 80 degrees to 45 degrees F. in 
November. 


Effect of climate on Europeans 


In the coastal area the climate is suitable for Europeans 
the whole year round. In the winter, Europeans can move 
in the desert without discomfort, but in the summer the 
heat is intense and very trying, especially during the period 
of Khamsin. 
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Effect on natives 


In the coastal areas the natives flourish, but in the desert— 
especially in the oases, which are very low-lying—the climate 
is enervating and makes them disinclined to work or to 
cultivate. 


Effect of facility of movement 


Movement and work in the plateau area are easy all the 
year round, but in the desert areas the waterless and difficult 
nature of the country, combined with the heat of summer, 
has a very limiting effect on the value of troops, whether 
European or native. 


Temperature 


The temperature is between 50 degrees and 60 degrees F. 
in winter on the coast, where frosts are practically unknown. 
In the enclosed valleys a short distance inland the winter 
is more severe, but over the open country the mean tem- 
perature gradually rises southward. In July and August 
the temperature is between 70 degrees and 80 degrees F. 
on the coast and much higher in the interior. The highest 
maxima exceed 105 degrees F. on the coast and 120 degrees F. 
inland, where the temperature of the ground may rise to 
160 degrees F. These high temperatures, however, are not 
often unbearable, owing to the large daily range of tem- 
perature, cool nights succeeding even the hottest days. 

The air is generally dry throughout the year, and is very 
dry on summer afternoons at places beyond the influence of 
the sea breezes ; this dryness and the dustiness often causes 
great discomfort. On a summer day in the Sahara the 
evaporation from the surface of a small tank may be nearly 
an inch even in the shade and several inches if the surface 
is exposed to the sun. 

In the coastal area where the influence of the sea is pre- 
dominant, the variations of temperature are not much 
different from those of southern Italy. 

The average temperature for the town of Tripoli is 
67-6 degrees F. The average seasonal temperatures for the 
town are :— 

Spring oe we .. 64-58 degrees F. 
Summer .. sis .. 77+ 9 degrees F. 
Autumn .. od «. 72+ 5 degrees F. 
Winter... os .. 56-48 degrees F. 

Bengasi has an average maximum temperature of 
74-84 degrees F., while its minimum is about 30-96 degrees F. 
The town of Homs enjoys the best climatic conditions in 
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Libya. The temperature of the zone of the Steppes, although 
the rainfall is limited, is high and often in summer the 
thermometer passes 104 degrees F., especially when southerly 
winds are blowing. At Cirene, in the north of Cirenaica, 
the average maximum temperature is 70-52 degrees F., 
while the minimum is about 52-7 degrees F. Cirene is thus 
one of the most temperate places in Libya. The temperature 
of the town of Derna presents the same characteristics as 
Cirene and it is considered to be one of the most pleasant 
places either in summer or in winter. 

The temperature of Libya varies in accordance with the 
amount of rainfall. In general it is determined by the 
same factors which determine the rains but in inverse 
order: temperature rises towards the interior of Libya 
and diminishes with the increase in height, but increases 
again towards the east. The variations of temperature 
throughout the year are not very great in the regions which 
come under the influence of the Mediterranean, although 
a maximum temperature of 113-9 degrees F. has been 
reached. The daily variation can be very marked in accord- 
ance with the type of wind that is blowing. In Tripoli itself 
a variation of 68 degrees F. has been known. The annua! 
variations increase rapidly towards the south as the 
characteristics of the African Continent assert themselves. 
At Azizia the maximum temperature has been known to 
ascend beyond 122 degrees F. In 1922 a shade tempera- 
ture of 136-4 degrees F. was registered, and in winter the 
thermometer often descends below zero (26-6 degrees F. 
in 1922). 

Table showing maximum and minimum shade tem- 
peratures and relative humidity for certain of the principal 
centres of Libya for a month from the middle of July to the 
middle of August. All temperatures shown are Fahrenheit. 

Highest 
Maximum. Minimum. Humidity. 

Tripoli . . ss 89- 60-8 90 
Azizia .. sa * 00" 2 81 
Garian hs 96- 85 
Homs .. an 95 , 82 
Mismata oe 96. 3 

102- 

102 
Benga: és 86 
Derna .. ws 86- 
Barce .. ee 94 
Cirene .. 8 S4- 
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Winds 

The prevailing winds blow with a certain amount of 
regularity. 

In winter the prevailing winds are westerly, but are 
influenced to some extent by the passage of barometric 
depressions from west to east along the Mediterranean. 
In front of a depression the winds are southerly, veering 
through west to north-west or north. In the rear of a 
depression pressure often rises rapidly and on exposed points 
near the coast a northerly gale may be experienced. In 
spring the frequency of northerly and easterly wind 
increases, and these winds predominate from May to 
October, but their force is comparatively light. In summer, 
land and sea breezes are well developed near the coast, 
the sea-breeze setting in directly to the coast about 10 a.m. 
and gradually veering until it blows from eastward nearly 
parallel with the coast at sunset. There is a marked 
increase in velocity and gustiness during the afternoon 
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hours. Southerly winds are rare in summer, but when 
they occur are often extremely hot and dusty. They are 
known as the “ Gibli,” which are similar to the ‘‘ Sirocco ” 
or “ Chili of French North Africa : in the interior at their 
worst they develop into the dreaded ‘‘ Simoon,” a blast of 
hot dry air at a temperature of 120 degrees F. or more, 
accompanied by heavy clouds of dust or sand, which limit 
visibility to a few yards. Lightning sometimes occurs 
during the Simoon. 

There is a rapid increase in the frequency and strength 
of westerly winds with increasing elevation, and at 6,600 feet 
these winds predominate even in summer. The local winds, 
such as the Sirocco, the Simoon and the land and sea 
breezes, are shallow, rarely affecting the air above 3,000 feet. 

In the interior in summer the intense heating of the ground 
produces strong convection effects during the day: these 
begin to appear shortly after sunrise, and by 10 a.m. have 
extended to a height of 4,000 feet, increasing to 7,000 feet 
by evening. In the middle of the day there are often strata 
and pockets of air at different temperatures, making the 
air very bumpy for fiying. 

The wind has an important effect on climatic factors, 
but has also, as its velocity increases, a damaging effect on 
the vegetation of the plains and because it lifts swirls of 
mobile sand (dust devils) it acts to a certain extent as an 
erosive factor. Sandstorms are frequent in the Gialo district 
and blow with great force, changing the face of the desert 
in a few hours by the formation of new dunes. These 
sandstorms blow with great force, especially between the 
months of December and March, and sometimes last for 
as long as three days. This especially applies to the dry 
and burning wind from the south called the Gibli, otherwise 
Khamsin. It has a deterrent effect on the ripening of fruit 
and the crops as well as the germination of the fruit trees. 
According to the Arabs this wind has the beneficial effect 
of making the climate of northern Libya healthy; in 
actual fact this territory is fairly free of fevers. 

The Gibli, the wind of the desert, generally lasts only a 
few hours, but is repeated for many alternate days beginning 
practically always about the same hour. It usually begins 
about dusk, increases during the night, reaches its strongest 
in the early morning and falls away after midday. The 
great dryness of the wind, combined with the elevation of 
temperature caused produces very rapid evaporation. 
During the period of the Gibli the night temperature falls 
very strongly, its effect is enervating, especially in the plains, 
where the great quantity of sand blown up by the wind 
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increases its unpleasantness. Opinions vary as to the 
influence of this wind. The Arabs declare that without 
it the dates cannot ripen because owing to the humidity 
of the air following the sea winds of the summer the date 
palm does not find itself under the best conditions, therefore 
during the time of the date harvest in September they 
await the blowing of the Gibli before starting to collect 
the fruit. The principal inconveniences of the wind 
consist in the insoluble dust which it blows up and the hot 
air which seems as though it comes from the mouth of a 
furnace. 


Cloud conditions 


The skies are on the average one-quarter clouded through- 
out the year: overcast days are rare in winter and almost 
unknown in summer. The evenings are especially clear. 
On the coast fog is almost unknown in winter and mist is 
rare, but morning mist is frequent from May to August 
inclusive. 

On the North African plateau heavy mists occur after 
rain, or when a north wind follows the Gibli. The mists 
are generally shallow, rarely extending to a height of 500 feet. 
In the interior mirage may occur. 

Rainfall 

The amount of rainfall in the colony depends on the 
distance from the sea and the height of the district; the 
quantity of rain, therefore, decreases rapidly as one leaves 
the coast towards the interior. Tripoli, situated on the 
shore, receives an annual average rainfall of 15-8 inches ; 
whilst Azizia, situated only 31 miles south of Tripoli but at 
a height of about 470 feet above sea level, only has an 
average fall of 8-5 inches. The rainfall increases in high 
districts near the coast, so that at Cirene, which is situated 
at 1,800 feet above sea level, there is an average annual 
rainfall of 25-5 inches ; whilst on the sea-shore, just below 
the town, there is an average of only 13-7 inches. In 
addition to the above-mentioned factors, the quantity of 
rainfall also depends on the longitude of the district since 
the rain diminishes towards the east. The following figures 
may be quoted as an example of this rainfall: at Tripoli, 
15-8 inches; at Bengasi, 10-7 inches; at Alexandria, 
8 inches; and at Port Said, 3-2 inches. The rainfall is 
restricted to certain seasons. The chief season of rain is 
the six months from October to March, with a very occasional 
rainfall in other months and none at all during the summer 
season June to August. It reaches its maximum in 
December. Storms are very rare. There is hail occasionally 
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but snow is practically unknown. Thunder occurs on an 
average eight days per annum at Tripoli, the months of 
greatest frequency being May, September, October and 


November. 
Diseases 

The climate of Libya is not at all unhealthy. During the 
hot weather, the dryness of the air is favourable to health, 
and the prevalent diseases are rather due to the insanitary 
habits of the natives, and the absence of sanitary control in 
the past, than to any natural unhealthiness in the climate. 
The chief diseases to be guarded against are :— 

Malaria, which is wide-spread in all the oases, and in the 
neighbourhood of Sebcha or salt marshes, but which has 
been checked to a considerable extent by systematic draining 
and filling in, such as the Italians have undertaken at 
Tripoli and elsewhere. After their final pacification of the 
interior territory of Libya, specialists in malaria were sent 
to the Fezzan to study the conditions and, as a result of 
their recommendations, works of reclamation and the 
clearing of marshes, stagnant pools and other places where 
the malarial mosquito breeds were put into operation. The 
chief centres in which such operations were commenced 
were Murzuch, Ubari, Uenzerik, Edri and Brach. 

At Murzuch, which is considered as the capital of the 
Fezzan, many wells existed within the walls of the town. 
These were hermetically sealed. The small lakes and 
marshes existing outside the town were covered with Paris 
Green. An infirmary was established at Murzuch with a 
malarial specialist in charge, and was provided with a 
modern and well-equipped bacteriological laboratory. This 
infirmary is the headquarters of the medical services for 
the various garrisons of the Fezzan. 

Similar anti-malarial operations have been carried out in 
the district of Traghen, where an up-to-date ambulance has 
been established, which carries out a wholesale distribution 
of quinine amongst the native population. Medical posts 
have been established at Ubari and Edri. First and 
second class military infirmaries and first-aid posts are 
established at Hon, Sebha, Murzuch, Brach, Gat, Zella, 
Ubari, Edri, Gedid, Gurda, Traghen, Socna and Ueddan. 
Ten doctors and about 30 orderlies are permanently 
employed in the Medical Services of the Fezzan. 

Dysentery can be guarded against by careful control of 
drinking water and avoidance of fresh fruit and vegetables. 

Ophthalmia, in one form or another, is very prevalent 
amongst the natives, owing to the sun glare and dust, and 
especially owing to their neglect of hygienic habits. 
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Typhoid, against which inoculation is necessary before 
proceeding to the colony. 


Sunstroke is a serious danger. 


Syphilis is extremely common in the interior as well as 
in the coast towns and can only be avoided by regarding 
every native as infected until the contrary is proved. 

There is a certain amount of leprosy and tuberculosis, 
but this is unlikely to attack any members of an 
expeditionary force. 

Owing to the sudden changes of temperature and humidity 
in Tripolitania, the following diseases may occur: Rheu- 
matism, marsh fever and Malta or intermittent fever in the 
coastal zones, also in the zones of the salt marshes and near 
the stagnant pools and salt marshes of the Fezzan. All 
other diseases may be put down to the bad water conditions, 
lack of cleanliness, or intemperance. 

In Cirenaica, malaria, Malta fever, typhus and dysentery 
are rare. Chills are easily caught in the evening when the 
temperature makes a sudden and considerable drop, This 
can easily be avoided by putting on extra clothing when 
the sun goes down. 


Clothing 
Cotton is more suitable than wool, as it tends to keep the 
body at a uniform temperature. This was adopted by the 
Italians during the Turco-Italian War. In the hottest 
regions with very high sun temperatures, clothing should 
be as light as possible, consisting simply of a cotton shirt 
and trousers, topee, and a pair of native slippers if available. 
For the summer, topees must be worn; during the winter 
ordinary uniform headgear can be used. 
ots wear out very rapidly in the desert, especially if 
they are not greased freely and frequently. Light shoes 
made of raw camel or cow hide, sewn together with fine 
brass wire, are very useful for marching in sand. After 
marching on the hot and stony soil of the desert, slippers 
with soles made of esparto grass are useful for resting the feet. 
The nights in winter, that is, during the months of 
December, January and February, are frequently cold and 
damp, and warm clothing, including greatcoats, cap- 
comforters, will often be found desirable. 


Equipment 
Sun glasses or goggles should be worn to protect the eyes 
against the glare. They are equally valuable as a protection 
against flying dust and sand. Goggles made of plain glass 
are frequently of use at night time. 
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CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(See map in end pocket.) 


Railways 

Shortly after the Italian occupation of Libya it was 
found necessary to construct railways for the carriage of 
troops. This construction was entrusted to the engineer 
services of the army. In 1913 the Italian State Railways 
assumed control which they maintained until 1922, when 
the colonial government took over responsibility for the 
construction and administration of the Libyan railways. 


General system.—The total length of railway in actual 
use in Tripolitania is 169 miles and in Cirenaica 108 miles. 
Three main lines radiate from Tripoli and two from Bengasi. 

Detailed description of main systems.—The Tripoli-Zuara 
line leaves Tripoli south-west along the coast, passing 
Gargarese (siding to quarries) at two miles and Gheran 
Junction at nine miles. It then continues along the coast 
to Zanzur 10-8 miles and proceeds past Saiiad, El Maia, 
El Tuebia, Gargusa, Zavia, Es Sabria, Bu Isa, Sorman 
(39 miles), Sabratha Vulpia, Zuaga, el Agelat, Melita, 
El Mangub, Zuara at 73 miles. 

The Tripoli-Garian North line follows the route of the 
Tripoli-Zuara line as far as Gheran Junction, where it turns 
inland and passes the following stations—El Misciasta at 
13-6 miles, En-Zgila at 16-5 miles, Suani Ben Adem, where 
there is a siding at 19-6 miles, Umm el Aden at 28-3 miles, 
Azizia at 32-7 miles, Bir Circa, Henscir el Abiad, Garian 
North (Vertice 31). From Vertice 31 to Garian the journey 
is at present completed by motor bus operated by the 
railway company. 

The Tripoli-Tagiura line leaves Tripoli eastwards, 
passing the Cavalry Barracks Station (1 mile) Fornaci 
junction (4-1 miles), Sghedeida, El-Mellaha, Tagiura. 

Bengasi—Barce Line.—This system runs north-east from 
Bengasi for 68 miles. Bengasi station is situated at the 
south-east corner of the town and at the western end of the 
narrow neck of land connecting Bengasi with Berca. 
Immediately west of the station, the line crosses a small 
canal, running north to south, which separates Bengasi 
from Berca. From Berca the railway runs east across the 
plain via Lete and Benina until it reaches the foot of the 
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mountain slopes. Here it bears north-east and then makes 
a hairpin turn south-east to Er-Regima. Between Benina 
and Er-Regima, a distance of about 7} miles it rises 
600 feet. The gradient is, however, much steeper than this 
where the railway enters the plateau near Er-Regima. 
From Er-Regima, after a slight dip, it rises steadily for the 
next 42 miles to a height of 1,146 feet above sea level. 
It then drops down into Barce, descending 290 feet in about 
eight miles. There are stations (or halts) at Lete, Benina, 
Er-Regima, Gabr, El-Gira, Bu Mariam, El-Abiar, Sidi 
Mahius, Sferi and Sidi Gibrin. 


Bengasi-Soluch Line——This line runs south-east from 
Bengasi for 35 miles and serves the following stations :— 
Berca, El Guarscia, En-Naaghia and Giardina. 


Branch Lines——A short line about 4 miles long runs 
from Bengasi through Berca to El-Fuehat the cultivation 
area and source of Bengasi’s water supply. Another branch 
line runs west from Bengasi station to the Harbour, where 
it follows the line of wharfs and continues south to Giuliana 
about a mile and a quarter distant. 

A line runs east from Cave via Due Palme, Bengasi to 
the Port. Its length is approximately 4} miles. It is 
used for transportation of material for harbour construction. 
Another branch line runs from Lete to Lete Grotto. Length 
1} miles. 

A branch line in western Libya is from Sabratha Vulpia 
on the Tripoli-Zuara line to Sabratha Scavi, a distance of 
1 mile. 

Tripoli to Mellaha Aviation Camp 124 miles. 
Tripoli to Gheran via Gargaresc 5} miles, 
Tripoli to Ain Zara via Fornaci.. 2} miles. 
Tripoli Central to Tripoli Port. 

This line runs from the town to the western mole of 
the harbour. It is 2} miles in length. 

All lines are 95 cm. gauge and consist of single track 
with crossing places. 

The following extensions of existing railway systems are 
projected :— 

Completion of line from Garian North (Vertice 31) 
to Garian. . 

Extension of line from Ain Zara to Castel Benito— 
Tarhuna—Homs-Misurata and Bu Sceifa. A distance of 
147 miles. Extension of line Tripoli-Zuara to Pisida, 
25 miles. 

Prolongation of the Bengasi—Barce line to Derna, 
130 miles. 
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mountain slopes. Here it bears north-east and then makes 
a hairpin turn south-east to Er Regima, Between Benina 
and Er Regima, a distance of about 74 miles it rises 
600 feet. The gradient is, however, much steeper than this 
where the railway enters the plateau near Er Regima. 
From Regima, after a slight dip, it rises steadily for the 
next miles to a he of 1,146 feet above sea level. 
It then dre c ce, descending 290 feet in about 
eight miles i ations (or halts) at Lete, Benina, 
Er Regima, Gabr, El Gira, Bu Mariam, El Abiar, 
Sidi Mahius, Sferi and Sidi Gibrin. 

Bengasi-Soluch Line.—This line runs south-east from 
Bengasi for 35 miles and serves the following stations :— 
Berca, El Guarscia, En-Naaghia and Giardina. 

Branch Lines.—A short line about 4 miles long runs 
from Bengasi through Berca to El Fuehat the cultivation 
area and source of Bengasi’s water supply. Another branch 
line runs west from Bengasi station to the Harbour, where 
it follows the line of wharfs and continues south to Giuliana 
about a mile and a quarter distant. 

A line runs east from Cave via Due Palme, Bengasi to 
the Port. Its length is approximately 4} miles. It is 
used for transportation of material for harbour construction. 
Another branch line runs from Lete to Lete Grotto. Length 
1} miles. 

A branch line in western Libya is from Sabratha Vulpia 
on the Tripoli-Zuara line to Sabratha Scavi, a distance of 
1 mile 

Tripoli to Mellaha Aviation Camp 12} miles, 
Tripoli to Gheran via Gargaresc 5} miles, 
Tripoli to Ain Zara via Fornaci 2} miles. 
Tripoli Central to Tripoli Port. 

This line runs from the town to the western mole of 
the harbour. It is 2} miles in length. 

All lines are 95 cm. gauge and consist of single track 
with crossing place: 

The following extensions of existing railway systems are 
projected :— 

Completion of line from Garian North (Vertice 31) 
to Garian. 

Extension of line from Ain Zara to Castel Benito- 
Tarhuna—Homs-Misurata and Bu Sceifa. A distance of 
147 miles. Extension of line Tripoli-Zuara to Pisida, 
25 miles. 

Prolongation of the Bengasi—Barce line to Derna, 
130 miles. 
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Rolling stock, Tripolitania.—15 locomotives ; these are 
tank engines, compound 8 coupled. 17 passenger coaches ; 
these are 8-wheeled bogie coaches. 151 trucks and flat 
cars. 22 tank trucks. 

Two Diesel motor rail-coaches have recently been taken 
into service between Tripoli and Zuara. They can reach a 
speed of 56 m.p.h. and have seating accommodation for 
48 passengers. They are known as Litlorine. 

Rolling stock, Cirenaica.—Information required. 

Decauville Railways (60 cm. gauge)—A railway of this 
gauge runs from the harbour at Homs to the hills of Libida 
(24 miles) to the defensive wall. Another section connected 
with the first runs along the wall (14 miles). 

A military railway (8} miles) at Tripoli runs round the 
Italian defensive wall and the coast by Fort Hamidie 
with sidings to the Esparto jetty and bread market and 
six sidings on the remainder of its length. 

A decauville railway runs up the Uadi Derna from its 
mouth. No details are known of the length or capacity. 


Roads 
There are 3,125 miles of roads in Tripolitania, all of which 
are suitable for motor transport. The principal main roads, 
all macadamized, have a length of 375 miles. Signposts, 
gradient posts and kilometre posts. have been placed along 
them. Great care has been taken in the alignment with 
the object of reducing gradients. All curves have been 
widened and built with a big radius. There is a carriage 
way of at least 16 feet and on the curves the roads have 
been properly cambered. Stone bridges have been con- 
structed where it has been found necessary to carry the 
road over uadis. 
The principal roads with an artificial surface are :— 
Tripolitania.— 
Tripoli-Tagiura~Homs-~Zliten—Misurata~Misurata 
Marina and via the coast to Bengasi 
Tripoli-Castel Benito-Tarhuna—Beni Ulid. 
Tripoli—Azizia—Garian—]efren-Giado. 
Tripoli-Zavia—Zuara. 
Azizia—Bir Ganem—Jefren, 
Tarhuna—Cussabat—Homs. 
Cirenaica.— 
Bengasi—Tocra-Barce. 
Barce—Tecniz-Maraua-Slonta-Faidia-Cirene. 
Cirene—Apolionia. 
Bengasi~-Ghemines-Agedabia-Marsa Brega-el-Agheila. 
In addition, a large number of motor and other tracks 
link the principal and minor centres of the colony. 
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k, Tripolitania (1938)—15 locomotives ; these 

nk engines, compound 8 coupled. 17 passenger 

coaches; these are 8-wheeled bogie coaches. 151 trucks 
and flat cars. 22 tank trucks. 

Two Diesel motor rail-coaches have recently been taken 
into service between Tripoli and Zuara, They can reach a 
speed of 56 m.p.h and have seating accommodation for 
48 passengers. They are known as “ Littorine” 


Rolling stock, Cirenaica Information required. 
Decauville Re ys (60 cm. gauge).—A railway of this 
gauge runs from the harbour at Homs to the hills of Libida 


(2} miles) to the defensive wall. Another section connected 
with the first runs along the wall (14 miles). 


A military railway (8} miles) at Tripoli runs round the 
Italian defensive wall and the coast by Fort Hamidie 
with sidings to the Esparto jetty and bread market and 
six sidings on the remainder of its length. 


A decauville railway runs up the Uadi Derna from its 
mouth. No details are known of the length or capacity. 


Roads 


In 1939 in the colony of Libya there were in all 6,875 miles 
of road suitable for motor transport, 2,112 of which were 
asphalted. The principal main roads are marked with sign 
posts, gradient posts and kilometre posts. Great care has 
been taken in the alignment with the object of reducing 
gradients. All curves have been widened and built with a 
big radius. There is a carriage way of at least 16 feet and 
on the curves the roads have been properly cambered. 
Stone bridges have been constructed where it has been found 
necessary to carry the road over uadis. 

In Cirenaica the Italians have done much to improve 
communications between the coastal areas and the table 
land by means of new macadamized roads, 21 feet in 
breadth and with a maximum camber of 1 in 20. 
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A regular bus service is in operation over 1,185 miles of 
roads. This service is subsidized by the colonial government. 
The construction of roads with artificial and natural 
surfaces in Cirenaica has reached a length of 3,750 miles. 
For the last three years the Italians have been improving 
communications between the coastal areas and the table 
land by means of new macadamized roads, 21 feet in 
breadth and with a maximum camber of 1 in 20. The 
Italians calculated to have a modernized system of road 
communications by the end of 1935, which was to include 
a completely modernized road between the Tunisian frontier 
and the Egyptian frontier. To carry out this programme the 
following road construction was necessary :— 
Construction of the road to Apollonia. 
Construction of the road Gasr Gioua to Derna. 
Construction of the road Tobruch-Bardia—Egyptian 
frontier and the surfacing of the road Bengasi— 
Tocra-Barce. 


The coastal road will have a foundation of bitumen and 
will be 1,188 miles long. The actual road will be 16 feet wide, 
besides which there will be a pavement 3 feet wide, and it 
will consist of long stretches of straight and of widened 


curves well graded, except in some parts of Cirenaica where 
it will be necessary to overcome some considerably uneven 
country. Construction has produced the solution of difficult 
technical problems, for example, that of the crossing of the 
Sebche (see Appendix IV/(II)), for which it was necessary 
to provide some means of keeping the road above the level 
of the seasonal inundations, some means to prevent the 
supports from sinking into the earth on account of the nature 
of the ground, and finally some means of preventing the 
bitumen being damaged by the action of the salt. 

In the planning of the road the contemplated agricultural 
revival of the area which was flourishing in the days of 
Rome will be considered. Houses will be built to act as 
repair shops as well as agricultural centres; Zapties of the 
Public Works Department will live in these houses and 
tourists will be able to have repairs done to their cars. 


Rules for use of M.T. in Libya 


1, Care must be taken to obviate the risk of a total break- 
down anywhere out of reach of help. This implies that 
more than one vehicle must be taken, the numbers depending 
on the length of the journey, the capabilities of the party, 
and the probable difficulties of the ground. It also implies 
a thorough knowledge of the vehicles chosen, their behaviour 
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The Italians have built a completely modernised coastal 
road between the Tunisian and Egyptian frontiers. This 
has a foundation of bitumen and is 1,188 miles long. The 
actual road is 16 feet wide, besides which there is a pave- 
ment 3 feet wide, it consists of long stretches of straight 
and of widened curves well graded, except in some parts of 
Cirenaica where there is some mountainous country. Con- 
struction has produced the solution of difficult technical 
problems, for example, that of the crossing of the Sebche 
{see Appendix IV/(II)), for which it was necessary to provide 
some means of keeping the road above the level of the 
seasonal inundations, some means to prevent the supports 
from sinking into the earth on account of the nature of 
the ground, and finally some means of preventing the 
bitumen being damaged by the action of the salt. 


In the planning of the road the contemplated agricultural 
revival of the area which was flourishing in the days of 
Rome has been considered. Houses have been built to act 
as repair shops as well as agricultural centres ; Zapties of 
the Public Works Department will live in these houses and 
tourists will be able to have repairs done to their cars, 


The principal roads with an artificial surface are :— 
Tripolitania— 
Tripoli-Tagiura~Homs~Zliten—Misurata—Misurata 
Marina and via the coast to Bengasi. 
Tripoli-Castel Benito-Tarhuna—Beni Ulid. 
Tripoli—Azizia—Garian—] efren—-Giado—Nalut-Gadames, 
Garian—Mizd 
Tripoli-Zavia—Zuara—Tunisian Border. 
Azizia—Bir El Ghnem-—Jefren. 
Tarhuna—Cussabat-Homs. 


Cirenaica— 
Bengasi-Tocra—Barce. 
Barce-Tecniz—Maraua-Slonta—Faidia—Cirene. 
Cirene—Apollonia. 
Cirene~Derna-Tobruch-Bardia. 
Bengasi-Ghemines—Agedabia—Marsa Brega-El Agheila. 


Roads have been built from the existing lines of 
communications to the new Colonial centres. 


The Italians have not restricted their road-making activi- 
ties to the littoral belt. A large number of motor and other 
tracks link the principal and minor centres of the colony, 
and they are making every effort to improve communications 
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and build motor tracks, with an eye to strategic value, in 
the hinterland 

A regular bus service is in oper yn over 1,185 miles of 
roads. This service is subsidized by the colonial government, 


Rules for use of motor transport in Libya 
1. Care must be taken to obviate the risk of a tofal break- 
down anywhere out of reach of help. This implies that 
more than one vehicle must be taken, the numbers depending 
on the length of the journey, the capabilities of the party, 
and the probable difficulties of the ground. It also implies 
a thorough knowledge of the vehicles chosen, their behaviour 
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across country, and a careful choice of spare parts, including 
a spare gear box. 

2. Petrol consumption must be estimated throughout at 
the maximum rate over the worst type of country likely to 
be met with, and enough must be carried to enable the party 
to get back somehow to their base or to reach help if it is 
found impossible at any point to proceed further. 

3. No individual or single vehicle must be left alone out 
of sight of an unmistakable landmark. 

4. The party must be confident at all times that they 
know where they are or have a sure means of finding out. 

5. Water should be used for drinking only, except at 
wells after the containers have been filled. A margin of 
60 per cent. extra water should be carried over and above 
the estimated requirements. 

6. A considerable decrease of tyre pressure has proved 
useful in negotiating stretches of sand where there is a 
possibility of the wheels of vehicles becoming embedded. 
No great deterioration to the tyres will result. 


Internal——The North African Aviation Company of 
Bengasi operates an air service between Bengasi and 


Tripoli, twice weekly, in both directions, between Ist 
January and 30th June, and three times weekly, in both 
directions, between Ist July and 3lst December. The 
distance flown is 583 miles in six hours. 


Route.—Aeroplanes leave the civil airport of Bengasi 
(situated some miles outside the town) and fly via Soluch, 
Carcura, Sidi Ahmed el Magrun, Beda Fomm, Agedabia, 
Marsa Brega, Agheila, Merduma, Nofilia, Es Sultan, Sirte, 
Buerat el Hsun, El Gheddahia, Tauorga, Misurata, Zliten, 
Homs, Gasr Garabulli, Tripoli (Mellaha Airport). 

A regular stop is made at Sirte by planes flying to and 
from Bengasi. The route is selected to ensure that landing 
grounds exist at intervals of 30 miles throughout the whole 
trip. Three-engined planes with a speed of 97 m.p.h. are 
used, and wireless communication is maintained throughout 
the flight with a wireless station at Mellaha Airport, Tripoli. 

The same company operates a weekly service between 
Bengasi and Tobruch, with intermediate stops at Apollonia 
and Derna airport at El Ftaiah. The distance flown is 
278 miles in 2} hours. 

External—tThe Ala Littoria Aviation Company operates 
a seaplane service between Rome and Tripoli, with inter- 
mediate stops at Naples, Syracuse and Malta. This service 
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operates three times weekly in both directions. On alternate 
days, three times weekly, the service is carried out with 
one intermediate stop at Syracuse. 

The distance flown is 1,513 miles in 9} hours. The 
machines used are the three-engined S-66 for the direct 
flight from Syracuse and the S-55-P for the flight calling 
at Malta. 

A reserve machine is kept permanently at Tripoli. 

Projected routes.—Italy—Bengasi. Tunis—Tripoli-Bengasi— 
Alexandria. 


Postal, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Services 


(a) General.—aAll these services are organized on similar 
lines to those in Italy and are controlled in the same way 
by the government. A certain number of Italians are 
employed in responsible positions. These are distributed 
as follows :— 

12 employees in the general and branch post offices of 
Tripoli itself, and 
34 distributed throughout the districts of Tripolitania. 
7 employed in the general post office at Bengasi, and 
13 distributed throughout the districts of Cirenaica, 


(b) Postal—There are 43 postal establishments in 
Tripolitania. These comprise 6 principal offices, 13 sub- 
offices, 21 receiving offices, 1 collecting station and 2 postal 
agencies. At Bengasi there is one general post office. In 
Cirenaica there are 3 principal post offices, 7 sub-offices and 
3 collecting offices. The ordinary postal service comprises 
the collection, delivery and despatch of ordinary registered 
and insured mail; also parcel service up to a weight of 
20 kg. each packet ; also the despatch of express packages 
and air mail. In general, the post offices of Libya carry 
out exactly the same functions as those of Italy. 

(c) Telegraph service —The telegraph service in Tripoli- 
tania is carried out by 23 offices. A network of telegraph 
lines link all the important centres of Tripolitania and a line 
from Tripoli to Gabes links Tripoli with Tunisia. The total 
length of the telegraph lines is 615 miles. The principal 
telegraph lines in existence are— 

Homs-Cussabat. 
Tripoli-Garian. 

Tripoli—Jefren. 

Tripoli—Zanzur. 
Zavia—-Sorman, 
Sabratha—Zuara. 
Tripoli-Homs-Zliten—Misurata. 
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operates three times weekly in both directions. On alternate 
days, three times weekly, a service via Palermo and Naples 
is carried out by the Avio. 


The distance flown is 1,513 miles in 9} hours. The 
machines used by the Ala Littoria are thre ngined Savoia- 
Marchetti S.M.66 seaplanes, and by the Avio Linee Italiane 
three-engined Savoia-Marchetti S.M.73 aeroplanes, 

A reserve machine is kept permanently at Tripoli, 

In addition the following services are carried out by the 
Ala Littoria 

Rome-Tunis-Tripoli: three times weekly in both 
directions, with three-engined Savoia-Marchetti S.M.66 
seaplanes, in 8 hours, 


Tripoli-Bengasi: thr imes weekly, in both directions, 
with three-engined Marchetti S.M.7: roplanes, in 3 hours, 

Rome—Bengasi-Asmara—Addis Ababa: _ thre times 
weekly, in both directions, with three-engined Savoia- 
Marchetti, S.M.75 aeroplanes, in 3 days. 


Postal, Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless Services 
(a) General —aAll these services are organized on similar 
lines to those in Italy and are controlled in the same way 
by the government. A tain number of Italians are 
employed in responsible positions. These are distributed 
as follows :— 


12 employees in the general and branch post offices of 
Tripoli itself, and 
34 distributed throughout the districts of Tripolitania. 
7 employed in the general Post office of Bengasi, and 
13 distributed throughout the districts of Cirenaic a. 


(6) Postal.—There are 43 postal establishments in 
Tripolitania. These comprise 6 principal offices, 13 sub- 
offices, 21 receiving offices, 1 collecting station and 2 postal 
agencies, Bengasi there is one general post office. In 
Cirenaica there are 3 principal post offices, 7 sub-offices and 
3 collecting offices. The ordinary postal service comprises 
the collection, delivery and despatch of ordinary registered 
and insured mail; also parcel service up to a weight of 
20 kg. each packet; also the despatch of express packages 
and air mail. In general, the post offices of Libya carry 
out exactly the same functions as those of Italy. 


(c) Telegraph service —The. telegraph service in Tri Doli~- 
8 grap! F 


tania is carried out by 23 offices. A network of telegraph 
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The line from Tripoli to Jefren is double and carried 
on chestnut poles. The telegraph lines within the city of 
Tripoli and between the telegraph office and Porta Benito 
are carried by two miles of wooden poles. 

In Cirenaica a network of over 300 miles of telegraph 
line exists. A poled line runs from Bengasi to Barce along 
the railway. This appears to be duplicated. A large 
amount of the telegraphic communications of Cirenaica 
function on the omnibus system. 


(d) Cables——Three submarine cables provide external 
communication from Cirenaica and Tripoli, One, owned by 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, runs from Tripoli to 
Malta, where it connects with the Mediterranean system. 
The remaining two are owned by the Italian Government 
and run from Tripoli and Bengasi respectively to Syracuse. 

A new submarine cable is being constructed between 
Caltanissetta, in central Sicily, and Tripoli. 


(e) Telephones —The telephone system in Tripoli Town 
has been greatly developed. There is a large central 
exchange and two sub-exchanges, all of which work on 
the automatic principle. All exchanges are equipped with 
instruments supplied by the Ericsson Company of Geneva. 
All the telephone cables within the city are carried under- 
ground. A few short air lines connect single subscribers. 

With the development of colonization and the gradual 
reclamation of neglected areas, the trunk telephone service 
has greatly developed. The trunk telephone circuits 
comprise approximately 250 miles of cable. The following 
telephone exchanges exist in Tripolitania :— 

Agelat. Suk el Giuma, 
Azizia. Sorman. 

Castel Benito. Sabratha. 

Fornaci. Tagiura. (Automatic.) 
Garian. (Automatic.) Zanzur. 

Melita. Zavia. 

Mellaha. Zuaga. 

Pisida. Zuara. 

Suani ben Adem, 


The telephone system of Cirenaica is still largely un- 
developed. That of Bengasi only began to function in 
1935. Automatic exchanges are projected for Barce and 
Derna. The Italians hope to erect a telephone line trom 
Derna to Tobruch, Porto Bardia and thence to the Egyptian 
frontier. It is also hoped to link up Bengasi with Agedabia 
and then continue the line to gain telephonic communica- 
tion with Tripolitania. 
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The line from Tripoli to Jefren is double and carried 
on chestnut poles. The telegraph lines within the city of 
Tripoli and between the telegraph office and Porta Benito 
are carried by two miles of wooden poles. 


In Cirenaica a network of over 300 miles of telegraph 
line exists. A poled line runs from Bengasi to Barce along 
the railway. This appears to be duplicated. A large 
amount of the telegraphic communications of Cirenaica 
function on the omnibus system. 


(2) Cables—Three submarine cables provide external 
communication from Cirenaica and Tripoli. One, owned by 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, runs from Tripoli to 
Malta, where it connects with the Mediterranean em, 
The remaining two are owned by the Italian Government 
and run from Tripoli and Bengasi respectively to Syracuse. 

A new submarine cable has been constructed between 
Modica in Sicily, and Tripoli. 


(ec) Telephones—The telephone system in Tripoli Town 
has been greatly developed. There is a large central 
exchange and two sub-exchanges, all of which work on 
the automatic principle. All exchanges are equipped with 
instruments supplied by the Ericsson Company of Geneva. 
All the telephone cables within the city are carried under- 
ground. A few short air lines connect single subscribers. 

With the development of colonization and the gradual 
reclamation of neglected areas, the trunk telephone service 
has greatly developed. The trunk telephone circuits 
comprise approximately 250 miles of cable. The following 
telephone exchanges exist in Tripolitania :— 

Agelat. Suani ben Adem. 
Azizia. Sugh el Giuma. 
Castelverde. Sorman. 

Castel Benito. Sabratha. 
Fornaci. Tagiura. (Automatic.) 
Garian. (Automatic.) Zanzur. 

Homs. Zavia. 

Mellita. Ziiten. 

Mellaha. Zuaga. 

Misurata. Zuara Town. 
Pisida. Zuara Marina. 
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(f) Wireless.—(i) The following comprise the main wire- 
less stations of Libya: they all come under the control of 
the Italian Admiralty :— 

Bardia.—Service with Tobruch. 

Bengasi.—Government and naval services are worked 
with Rome and Tripoli. Also works other stations in 
Cirenaica and Tripoli; to warships and to military 
stations; aeronautical, coast, meteorological, and 
D.F. station. 

Derna.—Internal service with Bengasi and Tobruch 
and occasionally to Fiume; also to warships and 
military stations; coast and meteorological station. 

Tobruch.—As for Derna. A new receiving station is 
projected, but its state of construction is not at present 
(1937) known. Coast and meteorological! station. 

Tripoli.—Works Rome and Bengasi; also to war- 
ships and military stations; aeronautical, D.F., and 
meteorological station, 

(ii) In addition, there are the following stations :— 

Trik el Gefara {13° 23°38" E.\. 
Radio. 32° 52’ 26” N, boast eens 
=34: Kalifa Radio d 20° 11’ 50° E. Vo 45: 
Sidi Kalifa Radio { 59. 14’ 51” N_ p Coast station. 
© 1@” 99x { Aeronautical, meteoro- 
Mellaha Radio .. {= at ie logical and D.F. 
ne | station. 

(iii) Details of all these stations, e.g., frequency, call sign, 
geographical position, power, nature and hours of service, 
etc., are given in the list published by the Bureau of the 
International Telecommunication Union, Berne, a copy of 
which is obtainable from the War Office. 

(iv) There are no broadcasting stations. 

(v) The Italian military authorities maintain wireless 
stations at a large number of military outposts in both 
Tripolitania and Cirenaica. Their call signs are of the three- 
letter type, the initial letter of which is g. A list of these 
military stations is maintained in the War Office. The more 
important are :— 

Agedabia. Cufra. Gialo. Nofilia. 

Amseat. Derna. Giarabub. — Sebha. 

Bardia. Garian. Hon. Sirte. 

Bengasi. Gat. Misurata. Tobruch, 

Brach. Gadames. Nalut. Tripoli. 

Buerat. 


(vi) Radio telephony —Communication with radio tele- 
phony is maintained between Bengasi and Tripoli, and 
Bengasi and Coltano. 
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Shipping services to Libya 


& The Tirrenia Navigation Company operates the following 
lines :-— 

Naples, Syracuse, Tripoli .. Once fortnightly. 
Syracuse, Tripoli ne .. Once weekly. 

Naples, Syracuse, Bengasi_ .. Once fortnightly. 
Syracuse, Bengasi a -. Once weekly. 

Tunis, Malta, Tripoli .. Once fortnightly. 
Tunis, Sfax, Tripoli .. -. Once fortnightly. 
Tripoli, Bengasi, Tobruch .. Once fortnightly. 
Naples, Palermo, Tripoli .. Once fortnightly. 
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Shipping services to Libya 


The Tirrenia Navigation Company operates the following 


fine 


Naples, Syracuse, Tripoli 
Syracuse, Tripoli 
Naples, Syracuse, B si 
Syracuse, Bengasi 
Tunis, Malta, Tripoli 
Tunis, Sfax, Tripoli 
Tripoli,  Bengasi, 
Alexandria. 
Naples, Palermo, Tripoli 


Tobruch, 


Once weekly. 
Once weekly. 
Once fortnightly. 
Once 3 
Once weekly. 
Once fortnightly. 
Once fortnightly. 


Once weekly, 





CHAPTER VIIL 

RESOURCES 

Agriculture 
A bureau of agricultural statistics was instituted in 1936 
and figures of production in certain centres are given below 
as examples of the agricultural resources of the colony :— 
Production of cereals for year ending 30th November, 

1937, in the province of Bengasi :— 


Grain oo ee we be 9,000 tons. 
Barley .. ae ~ sa” £2,600; 5 


Production figures for certain districts of the province are 
as follows :— 
Grain 
Barce .. “8 -. 3} cwt. per acre. 
Agedabia oe ee 34, zi 


Barley 


Bengasi .. a sls eet Te ks 
Agedabia es eo Ae) ar is 


The great variety of products and their similarity to those 
of the mother country—a great advantage for the Italian 
population—greatly facilitates the supply of foodstuffs, since 
it is possible to obtain a greater variety of crops without the 
necessity for intensive production, since no single product is 
now intended to supply all requirements. Nor is this the 
only favourable factor, for even now, only a few years after 
becoming productive, Libya was able to show an export 
trade in agricultural produce—although on the whole not 
very considerable—and there is every indication that it 
would be quite possible (in case of necessity) to utilize on 
the local market some of the produce now offered on the 
Italian market, because of the greater profits to be obtained 
there for early agricultural exports. Specialization has been 
undertaken for each of the various zones, in which it is 
sought to cultivate only the crops likely to prove most 
profitable and for which the soil is most suitable. The 
prospects are not equally good in both parts of Libya, 
because until a few years ago in the eastern half of the 
country conditions were anything but favourable for horti- 
cultural development ; there was a shortage of both water 
and labour; there were no wells, no organized irrigation 
system and no suitable protection from wind. Consequently, 
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there has been a great shortage on the local market of 
tomatoes, chick peas, artichokes, etc., which if imported 
from Italy fetched considerably increased prices. During 
the last few years, however, good progress has been made 
and there is now a regular, if modest, production, which is 
certain to increase as a result of improved cultivation. In 
Western Libya the situation is very different, for there 
adverse climatic and surrounding conditions have already 
been overcome. The creation of a network of wells and 
windscreens has made it possible, in all irrigated areas, to 
cultivate a variety of crops, most of which are destined—for 
the reasons we have mentioned—to appear on the market 





CHAPTER VIII 


RESOURCES 
Agriculture 


A bureau of agricultural statistics was instituted in 1936 
and figures of production in certain centres are given below 
as examples of the agricultural resources of the colony :— 

Production of cereals for year ending 30th November, 


1938, in Libya :— 
Wheat 
Cirenaica .. 3 4 17,223 tons. 
politania i -- 11,810 ,, 
Barley 
Cirenaica F a -» 84,447 tons. 


Tripolitania ee -» 24,605. ,, 


Production figures for certain districts of the province in 
1937 were as follow 
Wheat 
Barce we are 3} cwt. per acre. 
Agedabia .. on -» 3S} 


Barley 


Bengasi 
dabia 


Owing to the intensive colonization which took place in 
1938 and 1939 the wheat production of Libya is greatly on 
the increase. 


The great variety of products and their similarity to those 
of the mother country—a great advantage for the Italian 
population—greatly facilitates the supply of foodstuffs, since 
it is possible to obtain a greater variety of crops without the 
necessity for intensive production, since no single product is 
now intended to supply all requirements. Nor is this the 
only favourable factor, for even now, only a few years after 
becoming productive, Libya was able to show an export 
trade in agricultural produce—although on the whole not 
very considerable—and there is every indication that it 
would be quite possible (in case of necessity) to utilize on 
the local market some of the produce now offered on the 
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Italian market, because of the greater profits to be obtained 


there for early agricultural exports Specialization has been 
undertaken for each of the various zones, in which it is 
sought to cultivate ly the crops likely to prove most 
profitable and for which the soil is most suitabl The 
Prospects are not equally good in both parts of Libya, 
because until a few years ago in the eastern half of the 
country conditions were anything but favourable for horti- 
cultural development ; there was a shortage of both water 
and labour; there were no wells, no organized irrigation 


system and no suitable protection from wind. Conse quently, 
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as “ early delicacies’; in January—February it is already 
possible to obtain artichokes, peas, beans, pimentos, etc. 

The agriculture of Libya is divided into three agricultural 
zones, each with its own special characteristics. These 
zones are the coastal oases, the steppes, and the tableland. 

The Tripoli oasis, with an area of about 25 square miles, 
is the largest and most fruitful in Northern Africa. Trees 
and fruit cultivated are the palm, the olive, the pomegranate, 
the Indian fig, acid fruits such as lemons and oranges, and 
all the other fruits of the warmer Mediterranean climates. 
Also medicinal herbs such as henna, gssab and bescna are 
grown; maize, and—in native fashion—tomatoes, peppers, 
potatoes and water melons. 

The steppes represent the greatest extent of land suitable 
for cultivation. It is estimated that the alpha-steppes in 
Tripolitania cover an area of no less than 740,000 acres, 
capable of producing about 195,000 tons of cellulose paste, 
but transportation costs are still very high. Between 1921— 
1931, 42,000 tons were exported, the greater part of which 
went to England. There is considerable pasturage and 
cultivation of cereals and especially barley, while wheat is 
sown in the richest and freshest ground, The cultivation of 
barley is regarded as specially important, as it represents a 
large part of the native food supply and is quite often the 
only fodder for working animals. 

The zone of the Steppes has been greatly transformed by 
Italian colonization, which began in 1914. Concessions have 
been widely granted and the areas of ground which are not 
suitable for reclamation on account of rocks or dunes, 
amounting to about 16 square miles, have been re-wooded. 

On the tableland and in the hilly zone the olive, the fig, 
the almond, the carib and the vine are cultivated. The most 
fruitful district of the tableland zone is the Msellata, which 
lies between the Gebel Tarhuna and the sea. 

The Berbers practise agriculture on the scanty but fertile 
soil of the Gebel, which they terrace with stone walls and 
plant with cereals, fruit-trees, etc. Olives, figs and pome- 
granates grow well. They also keep live stock. 


Fruit 


Fruit growing, especially in Cirenaica, has many points 
of similarity with market gardening. As in the case of the 
latter, conditions prevailing in some places prevent greater 
development of the cultivation of fruit trees, although for 
some of them prospects are excellent. The banana flourishes 
well in the Derna district, where it finds sufficient heat, 
rich soil and fresh water, and the harvest is good as regards 
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as “ early delicacies” ; in January-February it is already 
possible to obtain artichokes, peas, beans, pimentos, etc. 

The agriculture of Libya is divided into three agricultural 
zones, each with its own special characteristics. These 
zones are the coastal oases, the steppes, and the tableland. 

The Tripoli oasis, with an area of about 25 square miles, 
is the largest and most fruitful in Northern Africa. Trees 
and fruit cultivated are the palm, the olive, the pomegranate, 
the Indian fig, acid fruits such as lemons and oranges, and 
all the other fruits of the warmer Mediterranean climates. 
Also medicinal herbs such as henna, gssab and besena are 
grown ; maize, and—in native fashion—tomatoes, peppers, 
potatoes and water melons. 

The steppes represent the greatest extent of land suitable 
for cultivation. It is estimated that the alpha-steppes in 
Tripolitania cover an area of no less than 740,000 acres, 
capable of producing about 195,000 tons of cellulose paste, 
but transportation costs are still very high. Between 1921— 
1931, 42,000 tons were exported, the greater part of which 
went to England. In 1937, 4,921 tons were produced. Of 
this crop an amount to the value of £851 was exported to 
England and {£89 to Italy. There is considerable pasturage 
and cultivation of cereals and especially barley, while wheat 
is sown in the richest and freshest ground. The cultivation 
of barley is regarded as specially important, as it represents 
a large part of the native food supply and is quite often the 
only fodder for working animals. 

The zone of the Steppes has been greatly transformed by 
Italian colonization, which began in 1914. Concessions have 
been widely granted and the areas of ground which are not 
suitable for reclamation on account of rocks or dunes, 
amounting to about 16 square miles, have been re-wooded, 

On the tableland and in the hilly zone the olive, the fig, 
the almond, the carib and the vine are cultivated. The most 
fruitful district of the tableland zone is the Msellata, which 
lies between the Gebel Tarhuna and the sea. 

The Berbers practise agriculture on the scanty but fertile 
soil of the Gebel, which they terrace with stone walls and 
plant with cereals, fruit-trees, etc. Olives, figs and pome- 
gtanates grow well. They also keep live stock. 


Fruit 

Fruit growing, especially in Cirenaica, has many points 
of similarity with market gardening. As in the case of the 
latter, conditions prevailing in some places prevent greater 
development of the cultivation of fruit trees, although for 
some of them prospects are excellent. The banana flourishes 
well in the Derna district, where it finds sufficient heat, 
rich soil and fresh water, and the harvest is good as regards 
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quantity and quality. The experiments made have given 
satisfactory results. In Tripolitania, on the contrary, the 
banana will not grow, therefore the cultivation of this fruit, 
which is a very profitable crop ranking only second to the 
great harvests of Somaliland, is restricted in Libya to 
Cirenaica. 

Citras flourish in all the coastal regions; in Cirenaica, 
citras are as satisfactory as the banana but have proved 
more adaptable—at least as regards lemons and tangerines— 
growing well even on the foothills of the Gebel ; in Tripoli- 
tania, on the contrary, oranges predominate and in this 
respect also Libya is again more favoured than the other 
Italian colonies, although her present production in fruit 
and vegetable growing is directed mainly towards the supply 
of out-of-season delicacies, which best repay the colonists 
for their outlay. 

On the farms owned by Italian settlers in all parts of the 
colony all the typical fruits of our climate—apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, figs, pomegranates, carobs, almonds, etc.— 
are grown, and although production is not very extensive 
it suffices for the local consumption of the colony. It is 
thought that in this field there will be considerable develop- 
ments which will render Libya independent both as regards 
the quantity and variety of her fruits. 

Two of the most typical fruit crops are grapes and dates. 
Great possibilities exist for the cultivation of vines, which 
is very general everywhere, in spite of having been faced 
with grave crises and the opposition of vine-growers in Italy, 

The principal food of the natives is provided by the huge 
number of date-palms which are grown in Tripolitania. 

There is, however, one great drawback to the production 
of dates ; it is impossible to preserve them by the caramel 
process adopted in Tunisia. This naturally means that the 
whole of the crop must be consumed as soon as it is harvested 
for the fruit begins to ferment only two or three days after 
being picked and also turns mouldy. It is very certain, 
however, that date-growing will assume even greater im- 
portance as soon as it becomes possible to preserve surplus 
fruit by some more suitable method than that adopted by 
the natives, which consists in simply drying the dates in 
the sun and after removing the stones pressing them into 
blocks. Those that are discarded are used for the extraction 
of alcohol, and by special fermentation an alcoholic drink 
called “‘ Buha ” is obtained. This is unsuitable to European 
tastes but is much appreciated by the natives and, prepared 
in a special way, by the Hebrew element. The sap of the 
palm, extracted from the top of the trunk, also produces a 
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quantity and quality. The experiments made have given 
satisfactory results. In Tripolitania, on the contrary, the 
banana will not grow, therefore the cultivation of this fruit, 
which is a very profitable crop ranking only second to the 
great harvests of Somaliland, is restricted in Libya to 
Cirenaica. 

Citras flourish in all the coastal regions; in Cirenaica, 
citras are as satisfactory as the banana but have proved 
more adaptable—at least as regards lemons and tangerines- 
growing well even on the foothills of the Gebel; in pol 
tania, on the contrary, oranges predominate and in this 
respect also Libya is again more favoured than the other 
Italian colonies, although her present production in fruit 
and vegetable growing is directed mainly towards the supply 
of out-of-season delicacies, which best repay the colonists 
for their outlay. 

On the farms owned by Italian settlers in all parts of the 
colony all the typical fruits of our climate—apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, figs, pomegranates, carobs, almonds, etc.— 
are grown, and although production is not very extensive 
it suffices for the local consumption of the colony. It is 
thought that in this field there will be considerable develop- 
ments which will render Libya independent both as regards 
the quantity and variety of her fruits. 

Two of the most typical fruit crops are grapes and dates. 
Great possibilities exist for the cultivation of vines, which 
is very general everywhere, in spite of having been faced 
with grave crises and the opposition of vine-growers in Italy. 

In 1937, 1,000,000 gallons of wine were produced. This 
was increased to 1,300,000 in 1938 and 1,700,000 in 1939, 

The principal food of the natives is provided by the huge 
number of date-palms which are grown in Tripolitania, 

There is, however, one great drawback to the production 
of dates ; it is impossible to preserve them by the caramel 
process adopted in Tunisia. This naturally means that the 
whole of the crop must be consumed as soon as it is harvested 
for the fruit begins to ferment only two or three days after 
being picked and also turns mouldy. It is very certain, 
however, that date-growing will assume even greater im- 
portance as soon as it becomes possible to preserve surplus 
fruit by some more suitable method than that adopted by 
the natives, which consists in simply drying the dates in 
the sun after removing the stones pressing them into 
blocks. Those that are discarded are used for the extraction 
of alcohol, and by special fermentation an alcoholic drink 
called ‘‘ Buha ” is obtained. This is unsuitable to European 
tastes but is much appreciated by the natives and, prepared 
in a special way, by the Hebrew element. The sap of the 
palm, extracted from the top of the trunk, aiso produces a 
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bitter-sweet drink called “ Leghbi.”” The extraction of 
“ Leghbi ”’ is regulated by special rules made by the govern- 
ment and municipalities and is taxed. The tax affords a 
considerable source of income. All the other parts of the 
palm are also utilized. The fibre of the leaves is used for 
making ropes. The trunk is used for timber. 

The pomegranate is used as a food and its juices as a 
means of tanning skins. 

Almonds and all the other- fruits of temperate climates 
grow well. Medical herbs, very widely cultivated in all the 
oases, represent the most valuable vegetable product of 
the colony. 

Olives 


Another tree characteristic of Libya is the olive, which 
grows best in the Gebel; here have been found excellent 
conditions for its intensive culture and it produces heavy 
harvest, not only amply sufficient for local needs (many 
years ago Tripolitanian production was able to meet all 
local requirements and also considerable exports to Cirenaica, 
where political conditions prevented cultivation on the 
plateau and consequently hindered the establishment of 
olive-groves) but also for an export trade dealing with very 
large quantities. 

The olive is always found in large quantities at all the 
oases, and notwithstanding native neglect, is largely de. 
veloped. The number of old olive-trees existing in Tripoli- 
tania may be calculated as approximately 600,000. In 
addition to these, very large numbers are now being planted 
under afforestation schemes. From the point of view of 
both quality and quantity the production of olive-oil in 
Libya is sufficient to render the colony independent of 
imports—yet another favourable condition different from 
those prevailing in the Italian East African colonies. 


Cattle-rearing 

On account of its rich vegetation, both natural and 
cultivated, Libya is well provided with good and well- 
distributed pasturage very favourable for the extensive 
rearing of farm animals. Numerous flocks and herds tend 
to increase the economic value of Libya; oxen, sheep, 
domestic and other animals are to be found in great numbers 
in both parts of the colony, providing the population with 
a variety of meats and food. A few years ago, especially 
in Cirenaica, rational and organized cattle-rearing was begun 
on the advice of experts who suggested that qualitative 
improvement of the strain of farm animals should not be 
effected by the introduction of pedigree stock—always 
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bitter-sweet drink called “‘ Leghbi.”’ The extraction of 
“ Leghbi ”’ is repulated by special rules made by the govern- 
ment and municipalities and is taxed. The tax affords a 
considerable source of income. All the other parts of the 
palm are also utilized. The fibre of the leaves is used for 
making ropes. The trunk is used for timber. 

The pomegranate is used as a food and its juices as a 
means of tanning skins 

Almonds and all the other fruits of temperate climates 
grow well, Medical herbs, very wide cultivated in all the 
oases, Tepresent the most valuable vegetable product of 
the colony. 


Olives 

Another tree characteristic of Libya is the olive, which 
grows best in the Gebel; here have been found e: cellent 
conditions for its intensive culture and it produces heavy 
harvest, not only amply sufficient for local needs (many 
years ago Tripolitanian production was able to meet ail 
local requirements and also considerable exports to Cirenaica, 
where political conditions prevented cultivation on the 
plateau and consequently hindered the establishment of 
olive-groves) but also for an export trade dealing with very 
large quantities. 

The olive is always found in large quantities at all 
the oases, and notwithstanding native neglect, is largely 
developed. The number of old olive-trees existing in Tripoli- 
tania may be calculated as approximately 600,000. In 
addition to these, very large numbers are now being planted 
under afforestation schemes, and in 1938 it was estimated 
that there were 2} million trees in Libya, 1} million of 
which were under the control of Government Colonist 
organizations. From the point of view of both quality and 
quantity the production of olive-oil in Libya is sufficient 
to render the colony independent of imports—yet another 
favourable condition different from those prevailing in the 
Italian East African colonies. 

For the season 1937-38 Tripolitania produced 2,589 tons 
of oil. It is hoped that the total production of Libya will 
eventually amount to 10,000 tons. 


Cattle-rearing 
On account of its rich vegetation, both natural and 
cultivated, Libya is well provided with good and well- 
distributed pasturage very favourable for the extensive 
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rearing of n animals. Numerous flocks and herds tend 
to incre: the economic value of Libya; oxen, sheep, 
ic and other animals are to be found in great numbers 

h parts of the colony, providing the population with 

a variety of meats and food. A few years ago, especially 
irenaica, rational and organized cattle-rearing was begun 

on the advice of experts who suggested that qualitative 
t of the strain of farm animals should not be 

effected by the introduction of pedigree stock—always 
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difficult to acclimatize—but rather by the careful selection 
of animals existing in the colony and elimination of the 
causes which had tended to reduce their numbers (such 
as diseases, epidemics, shortage of water, etc.). The 
results of this are already making themselves felt, besides 
which it has been proved that, although the plan has its 
advantages, the introduction of a few pedigree animals for 
the purpose of improving the strain should not be rigorously 
excluded ; this was very apparent at the last fair held at 
Tripoli, where a cattle show was organized for the purpose 
of encouraging farmers to adopt better methods of cattle- 
rearing. At present the animals imported for the purpose 
(horses, camels and zebus) are distributed as required all 
over the colony and before long good and practical results 
may be expected. 

Although foodstuffs are the most important products of 
the country, reference must be made to the future that lies 
before the production of wool in Cirenaica. With respect 
to live-stock rearing there is also a lack of statistical data 
which might enable one more correctly to estimate the 
results of cattle-rearing, which is not yet sufficiently 
developed to make the colony self-supporting. It is 
necessary to wait until the various measures adopted bear 
fruit before counting on sufficient stocks of cattle not only 
torender the colony. independent of imports but also to 
allow for considerable export to the mother country. 

The live-stock resources of Libya were greatly impov tished 
during the various native rebellions and the pacification 
period. The chief aim of the Italian Government has been 
to build up the supply quantitatively and at the same time 
to effect an improvement in quality. 

Present figures of live-stock resources in certain centres 
are tabulated below :— 





Place. Camels. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Goats. zecees: | Dosis, 





| | | 
Nalut : 1,446 | 103 | 9,828 | 11,415 | 32 213 
Sirte 200 DO | — 200 1,000 
Tarhuna 6,500 00 85,000 a eae 
Castel Benito ay 900 3,650 | 105,000 12,000 | 800 pa. 


The latest known live-stock figures are :— 





Camels. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses. | Donkeys 





Tripolitania.. =. | s2,000 58,000 | 880,000 | 460,000 | 10,000 | 35,000 
Cirenaica . 8,600 9,500 | 260,000 | 3,407 370 ? 
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The stock kept by the nomad Arab consists mostly of 
sheep and goats, and also a breed of small cattle and a 
certain number of strong, small horses. Mules are rare but 
there is a large number of donkeys of good breed. Farther 
south, excellent camels are bred, which are supplied to the 
caravans. 

Crops 

The districts which are most suitable and used at present 
for the cultivation of hay, are limited to those zones 
bordering the coast line from Zuara to Sirte ; In the Gefara 
along the routes Tripoli-Tarhuna and Tripoli—Azizia, as far 
as the foothills of the Gebel; in the districts of Tarhuna, 
Nalut, Giado, Zintan, and along some uadis of the Interior. 
These regions have an annual hay harvest of 47,500 tons. 
In other regions of the steppes there is a natural hay harvest 
giving some 6,800 tons yearly. 

The annual products from cultivation depend largely on 
the neighbourhood and on the rains. In the neighbourhood 
of Misurata the quality of hay is deteriorating, because of 
the salt regions which predominate in the district ; numerous 
thistles and other useless plants abound. In the districts 
of Castel Benito and Suani Ben Adem good harvests are 
obtained. The Gefara produces a small hay harvest which 
includes a high percentage of tares. 

The period of ripening is very short. The ripening takes 
place completely in one month—from about half way 
through March to half way through April. After this, 
because of the dry climate, the hay begins to lose its 
properties ; the stems become woody, the colour changes 
to yellow and it has the appearance of straw. 

The grain chiefly grown in the oases by the Arabs is barley 
and wheat, of which only enough is grown for their own use 
and that of their beasts. The Arabs usually keep a store 
of grain and dates sufficient to last them for several years. 

The barley when finally harvested is kept in “ caf,"” which 
are wide ditches excavated in the ground in rows. They are 
filled with barley and covered first with straw and then 
with vegetable mould, and re-opened only when it is required 
to extract some of the grain. The “caf” is placed in the 
charge of a custodian who is known as the “ cafir,” elected 
by the tribe or ‘‘ Aila ’’ who are the owners of the grain. 


Methods of agriculture 
Each tribe has its own territory, beyond which it must 
not graze its flocks; similarly, the oases in which the 
nomads sow and reap their crops and gather dates are 
strictly apportioned to the several tribes. In the case of 
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The stock kept by the nomad Arab consists mostly of 
sheep and goats, and also a breed of small cattle and a 
certain number of strong, small horses. Mules are rare but 
there is a large number of donkeys of good breed. Farther 
south, excellent camels are bred, which are supplied to the 
caravans. A certain amount of trade is carried on in 
hides. In 1938, 1,253 tons were exported. The annual pro- 
duction is on an average 30,000 ox hides, 27,000 sheepskins, 
200,000 goatskins, and 4,000 camel skins. 


Crops 


The districts which are most suitable and used at present 
for the cultivation of hay, are limited to those zones 
bordering the coast line from Zuara to Sirte - In the Gefara 
along the routes Tripoli-Tarhuna and Tripoli—Azizia, as far 
as the foothills of the Gebel; in the districts of Tarhuna, 
Nalut, Giado, Zintan, and along some uadis of the interior. 
These regions have an annual hay harvest of 47,500 tons. 
In other regions of the steppes there is a natural hay harvest 
giving some 6,800 tons yearly. 

The annual products from cultivation depend largely on 
the neighbourhood and on the rains, In the neighbourhood 
of Misurata the quality of hay is deteriorating, because of 
the salt regions which predominate in the district ; numerous 
thistles and other useless plants abound. In the districts 
of Castel Benito and Suani Ben Adem good harvests are 
obtained. The Gefara produces a small hay harvest which 
includes a high percen of tares, 

The period of ripening is very short, The ripening takes 
place completely in one month—from about half way 
through March to half way through April. After this, 
because of the dry climate, the hay begins to lose its 
properties ; the stems become woody, the colour changes 
to yellow and it has the appearance of straw. 

The grain chiefly grown in the oases by the Arabs is barley 
and wheat, of which only enough is grown for their own use 
and that of their be: The Arabs usually keep a store 
of grain and dates sufficient to last them for several years. 

The barley when finally harvested is kept in “ caf,”’ which 
are wide ditches excavated in the ground in rows. They are 
filled with barley and covered first with straw and then 
with vegetable mould, and reopened only when it is required 
to extract some of the grain. The “ caf” is placed in the 
charge of a custodian who is known as the “ cafir,”” elected 
by the tribe or “ Aila ’’ who are the owners of the grain. 
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Methods of agriculture 


Each tribe has its own ter y, beyond which it must 
not graze its floc similarly, the oases in which the 
nomads sow and reap their crops and ther dates are 
strictly apportioned to the several tribes. In the case of 
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agricultural land, boundaries are marked, after the sowing, 
by large stones. The boundaries of pasture land are less 
clearly defined, and quarrels over encroachments are of 
frequent occurrence. Sub-tribes (ailet) also, like the tribes, 
each have their own territory. This strict maintenance of 
tribal territory is due to the scarcity of water, which makes 
it undesirable that any unauthorized person should use 
and perhaps damage a watering-place, and secondly to the 
scantiness of the pasture, which will not graze an unlimited 
number of beasts. 

In February or March, in accordance with the state of 
the season, the fields are harrowed. Weeds and bad grasses, 
which are prevalent, are taken out, When the grass is ripe, 
if the crop is a tall one, the heads only are reaped, leaving 
the stalks to turn to hay, which will serve as pasturage for 
live stock during the summer season. On the other hand, 
if the crops remain low, the crop is cut from the base. All 
these operations are carried out by the men. 

The Italians are finding considerable difficulty in over- 
coming the native mentality and attitude towards harvesting. 
It is usual for the natives to neglect reaping at the correct 
time. They generally leave the plant to die, under the 
illusion that they will get a more abundant harvest ; when 
this happens the grasses are not cut but pulled out by the 
roots, so that native hay generally contains a large quantity 
of roots and bad grasses. The natives refuse to realise that 
the great heat and the “‘ gibli” dry the grasses very rapidly 
and stop the ripening process. In addition, being convinced 
that they will improve the quality of the hay, the natives 
throw water over it before stacking it, thus completely 
ruining large quantities. 

The major activities of the native population are pastoral. 
They keep flocks of sheep, goats, camels and a few head of 
cattle. The government has introduced experiments for the 
improvement of the breeds, hoping for a production of hides 
which, hitherto, have been imported from abroad. The men 
look after the live stock, do the shearing and carrying out 
killing and butchery, while the women are accustomed to 
milking and the making of a particular kind of native butter 
called ‘‘ manteca ” which is much sought after by the Arab 
population, but of a distinctly disagreeable flavour for 
Europeans. The women also mill the barley, using very 
rudimentary machines worked by hand. 


Itali lontuation in Til 

A Decree of the Governor (February, 1923) required 
the land office of the colony to ascertain the number of 
landed properties wherever found. Large and small grants 
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agricultural land, boundaries are marked, after the sowing, 
by large stones. The boundaries of pasture land are less 
clearly defined, and quarrels over encroachments are of 
frequent occurre Sub-tribes (ailet) also, like the tribes, 
each have their own territory. This strict maintenance of 
tribal territory is due to the scarcity of water, which makes 
it undesirable that any unauthorized person should use 
and haps damage a watering-place, and secondly to the 
scantiness of the pasture, which will not graze an unlimited 
number of beasts. 

In February or March, in accordance with the state of 
the season, the fields are harrowed. Weeds and bad grasses, 
which are prevalent, are taken Out. When the grass is ripe, 
if the crop is a tall one, the heads only are reaped, leaving 
the stalks to turn to hay, which will serve as pasturage for 
live stock during the summer season. On the other hand, 
if the crops remain low, the crop is cut from the base. All 
these operations are carried out by the men. 

lians are find: considerable difficulty in over- 
coming the native mentality and attitude towards harvesting. 
It is usual for the natives to neglect reaping at the correct 
time. They generally leave the plant to die, under the 
illusion that they will get a more abundant harvest ; when 
this happens the grasses are not cut but pulled out by the 
roots, so that native hay generally contains a large quantity 
of roots and bad grasses. The natives refuse to realise that 
the great heat and the “ gibli”’ dry the grasses very rapidly: 
and stop the ripening process. In addition, being convinced 
that they will improve the quality of the hay, the natives 
throw water over it before stacking it, thus completely 
ruining large quantities. 

The major activities of the native population are pastoral. 
They keep flocks of sheep, goats, camels and a few head of 
cattle, The government has introduced experiments for the 
improvement of the breeds, hoping for a production of hides 
which, hitherto, have been imported from abroad. The men 
look after the live stock, do the shearing and carry out 
killing and butchery, while the women are accustomed to 
milking and the making of a particular kind of native butter 
called “ manteca,”’ which is much sought after by the Arab 
population, but of a distinctly disagreeable flavour for 
Europeans. he women also mill the barley, using very 
rudimentary machines worked by hand. 

Italian colonization in Libya 

The colonization of Libya, which started in 1923 when 
the first settlers took up their abode in Tripolitania, has 
been done with the assistance, encouragement, and 
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sometimes compulsion of the Italian Government. A law of 
July, 1928, prescribed that the surplus of Italian population 
which had once emigrated to the American Continent should 
in future exploit the territory of Tripoli. Since that date 
the development of Tripolitania has gradually been carried 
out. On those tracts of land which were unsuitable for 
crops, olive and almond trees and vines have been planted. 
The production of tobacco has also been undertaken by the 
Italian Tobacco Agency (Agenzia Tabacchi Italiani), which 
produces approximately 500 tons of tobacco annually. 

When in 1927 active and determined pioneers, equipped 
with a sufficiency of money began to exploit Cirenaica, a 
certain amount of development had already been done by 
two “ establishments ’ 

One, the Tuscan Company of Colonial Enterprise (Societa 
Toscana d’Imprese Coloniali) had formed small cereal- 
pastoral as »ciations in the plain of Barce, and the other, 
the Italo-Arab Colonial Union (Unione Coloniale Italo- 
Araba), had undertaken a certain amount of arboriculture 
in the oasis of El Guarscia. 
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were then made, the main Italian financial organizations 
were called upon for aid and then came the first Italian 
settlers from near Tunis. They were greatly helped by the 
Italian government, who lent them machinery, supplied 
them with plants, seed and implements, and even granted 
them loans and premiums as an encouragement to settle 
on the land. 

In 1926-1928 the total number of land allotments dis- 
tributed amounted to 257 square miles.. The law of July, 
1928, prescribed that the surplus of the Italian population, 
which once upon a time emigrated to America, should 
instead exploit the territory of Tripoli. Thus the crown 
land was divided up into two big categories: the first one 
consisted in lands granted out to be exploited by families 
of Italian peasants; to the second belonged the lands 
wherein public works of an agricultural, pastoral or industrial 
character might be carried out, especially in those localities 
which would not require peopling on account of their less 
favourable physical and economic conditions. 

Grants for over 77 square miles were made during the 
period 1929-1930. By 3lst December, 1934, the crown land 
of Tripolitania was divided as follows: private property, 
784 square miles; areas exploited for ¢ree planting and 
irrigations and forest culture, about 268 square miles. At 
the end of 1934 the number of the Italian rural families 
living in the farmhouses (aziende) rose to 1,200, against 
774 at the end of 1930, and 1,002 at the end of 1933. About 
one hundred farms of all sizes exist in Cirenaica, which are 
run by Italians who have settled there. 

During 1935 £1,000,000 was distributed by the state 
for works of colonization. Ground reclaimed was over 
163,500 acres. The holdings granted by concession reached 
a total of 707, inhabited by 1,940 families of colonists. On 
ground that was completely useless for the cultivation of 
crops, 53,000 olive and other trees were planted ; amongst 
these there were 3,000 almond trees; 20,000 acres were 
planted with vines; 1,700 acres were allotted for the 
cultivation of various fruits, particularly the orange; 
4,000 acres were afforested ; 12,000 acres were re-afforested 
and 7,000 acres had irrigation introduced. 

The raising of tobacco has greatly increased of late. At 
Tripoli in 1923, there was only a very small factory. But 
the 11 tons produced in 1923 rose to 638 in 1930, maintaining 
from then an average of 500 tons per annum. The Italian 
Tobacco Agency (“‘ Agenzia Tabacchi Italiani '’) has an area 
of cultivatable land upon which it has built 500 colonial 
dwellings and has undertaken to bring over 500 families 
from Italy. 
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The development of Cirenaica proceeded gradually as in 

politania. Az 24,710 acres in the district of Barce 
was chosen for arboriculture, and a certain amount of work 
such as the construction of silos and the digging of artesian 
wells was carried out. 

At the beginning of 1937 the degree of development which 
had been reached in Libya is indicated by the following 
figures taken from official statistics compiled on the 21st of 
April that year. me 445,000 acres of State land were 
under cultivation planted with trees. This included 
385 farms (390,000 acres) which were held on concession ; 
416 farms (42,000 acres) privately owned on perpetual 
lease: 18 farms (22,900 acrés) partly owned ; and 21 farms 
(3,700 acres) under the direct control of the State. 

On this land 2,031 families in all were settled. 1,299 of 
these lived on private concessions, where they were employed 
as wage-earning labourers ; the remaining 732 families were 
settled on 145,000 acres in Tripolitania and Cirenaica, the 
concessions for which were held by the Ente della Coloniz- 
zazione, the Istituto di Previndenza Sociale, and by the 
Azienda Tabacchi Italiana. 10,100 acres were also being 
used by the Libyan Government for experimental schools, 
prison farms and horse breeding centres. 
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The colonization of Cirenaica really started in the early 
autumn of 1926. Before then, however, two ‘‘ Aziende”’ 
(Establishments) of importance had been constituted : The 
Tuscan Company of Colonial Enterprise (‘‘ Societa Toscana 
d’Imprese Coloniali,” “S.T.I.C.”) and the Italo-Arab 
Colonial Union (‘Unione Coloniale Italo-Araba,’’ 
“U.C.L.A.”). The former exploited the plain of Barce by 
forming small associations of a cereal-pastoral character, 
while the latter started tree-culture (vineyards and orchards) 
in the oasis of el Guarscia on the “ mogarsa ”’ system. 

It was only in 1927 that the flow of active pioneers, 
taking a large sum of money with them and fully intending 
to start work, began. By the end of 1932 there were about 
173 square miles of private property, worked agriculturally, 
which had been granted to the colonizers and the town 
capitalists. These properties vary in size from a few acres 
to 11 square miles. They are situated in the neighbourhood 
of Bengasi, along the railway line which joins that city with 
Barce, and in the Plain of Barce, which is developing into 
a very promising stretch of territory. 

In the district of Barce a zone of 24,710 acres in area 
has been chosen, in which trees which allow of a more 
immediate profit have been planted. This area was divided 
into 50 lots and assigned to about 200 families of Italian 
peasants. At the same time other agricultural necessities 
were provided, such as the construction of eight silos for 
cereals, with a capacity of 24,000 tons, scattered throughout 
the various districts. The research for water in the artesian 
layer has been intensified, and eight wells have been sunk 
in the more needy neighbourhoods. These have been of 
great help to the afforestation of the most desolate districts. 

Technical assistance in agricultural matters is provided 
by the Royal Agricultural Office of the colony, which has 
its headquarters in Bengasi, and sections attached at Barce, 
Derna and Cirene. This establishment furnishes technical 
instruction to the settlers and places at their disposal 
seeds, fruit plants and trees, as they require. In the Gebel 
this colonization is gradually developing in some of the 
reclaimed districts (“‘ comprensori "), and 326 rural families 
(totalling 2,340 persons) are now at work reclaiming the 
allotments assigned to them for that purpose. 

Work which it is intended to carry out in future years is 
as follows: the zones of Beda Littoria and Luigi di Savoia 
are to be transformed for agricultural purposes. The Italians 
hope thus to constitute a new rural centre. The carrying 
out of this programme will require the clearing of about 
14 square miles, the grubbing-up of about 3 square miles, 
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May 1937 saw the launching of a grandiose scheme of 
“‘ Demographic Colonization" by the Fascist Government. 
This scheme envisaged the transportation ofa large number 
of Italian peasants from their native land to the north 
African shore. It was proposed at great expense to create 
new agricultural centres, build houses, and irrigate the land 
for 100,000 colonists. his work was to be spread over a 
period of 5 years, and it was hoped in this way that 20,000 
colonists might be settled each year 

The objects of this scheme are both economic and 
strategic. A fertile Libya will provide living room for a 
proportion of the surplus Italian population, and may 
eventually become what it is once reputed to have been, 
a “ Roman Granary”; at the same time a large number 
of settled Italians will not only add to the security of the 
Colony, but will generally improve Italy’s position in the 
Mediterranean. 

The first contingent were due to arrive in November, 1938, 
and with a view to their Teception 1,820,000 acres of 
incorporated state land 590,000 of which were in Tripoli- 
tania, and 1,230,000 in Cirenaica, were transferred, free of 
charge, to the “Ente” and the “ Istituto.” Under the 
direction of these two Societies the work of creating agri- 
cultural centres was taken in hand. From April to October 
1938, an average of 19,200 labourers in Tripolitania and 
13,450 in Cirenaica were employed daily on their construc- 
tion. They were aided by 5,000 Italian specialists. 

To finance this extensive scheme the Italian Government 
proposed to make five annual allotments each of £1,000,000 
to the Libyan Government, which would in its turn loan 
the money to the “Ente” and the “ Istituto.” These 
loans were. to be covered by mortgages. 

The conditions upon which the loans of 1938 were made 
were as follows. They were free of interest and amortisation 
for the first five years; for the next four years interest 
would be charged at 2 per cent.; and finally the interest 
and amortisation would be paid off in 27 annual instalments. 
An equivalent of 30 per cent. of the cost was to go straight 
to the settlers as a grant. The colonists would repay the 
“Ente” and the “ Istituto ” for the amount those societies 
had spent on the construction of their houses and the pre- 
paration of their land, at the same rate; they would thus 
become the owners of their land after a period of 32 years. 

On October 28th 1938, the 17th Anniversary of the 
Fascist March on Rome, 16,000 settlers comprising 1,800 
families left Italy. They were carefully selected, each 
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at least 3 men, between the ages of 
Only those who were known to be 
and politically sound were selected, 
e sent to Cirenaica and 800 to Tripolitania. 
oldings varied from 25-125 acres agri- 
cultural impleme: were provided 

The agricultural itres themselves, which have been 
called after disti x st leaders such as Gabriele 
D’Annunzio and Cesare Battisti, are situated in Tripolitania 

ween Misurata and the Tunisian 
on the Gebel Achdar between 
the more important centres are 
given hap. fith view to placatir Arab 
feeling 2 agricultural centres were started, at Ras el Hilal 
and El Atrun, for the indigenous population. Implements 
were provided, and holdings were from 2-5 acres in size. 
tr 27th February, 1939, legislative sanction was given 
for the preparation 5 new villages and 6 hamlets to 
receive the second contingent of colonists which was to sail 
Italy in October of that year. Sanction was also given 
for the construction of 5 more rural centres for Arab: 
The financial arrangements for that year were the same as 
for 1938 with the exception that Tepayment was to be 
spread over a period of 40 years, and no interest was to be 
charged for the first eight years. 

The building and preparatory work of 1939 was neither 
so swift nor so thorough as in the previous year, and only 
11,500 colonists set sail that October 

At the end of 1939 this scheme of “ Demographic 
Colonization " had settled 3,350 families comprising 31,500 
souls in 24 different areas. As yet (1940) it is too early to 
judge whether this extensive scheme is likely to be a success 
or a failure, but it seems that the centres which have been 
established in Cirenaica are proving more successful than 
those in Tripolitania. 
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The following is a list, as far as they are known, of the 
various Agricultural centres which have been founded as a 
result of the Government's scheme of “‘ Demographic Colo- 
nization.” Two sketch maps showing the approximate 
positions of the various centres are included in this chapter. 


Colonies in Tripolitania 





Nie 
farms | 
built in Approx, location. 
1938 and | 
1939, 





Arturo Breriglieri | 193 230 
Corradini 5 3 60 
of Misurata 
Francesco Crispi . 93 363 See page 67/B. 
Garibaldi 9 300 Between Zliten and Misurata. 
Giulio Giordani a 169 See page 76/B. 
Ivo Oliveti 70 77/B. 
Marconi 39 138 : ussabat and Tarhuna, 
Mario Gioda 24 80/B. 
Michele Bianchi See page 80/B 
Pietro Micca 1939 170 East of Azizia 
Tazzoli ., | 1939 6 Near Tarbuna. 


Arab Rural Centres in Tripolitania 


Maamura .. eee] Lat. 32 N. Long. 12° 55'E, 
Et Tubeia «+ ee | 1999 - Near Zavia 

In Misurata Oasis +» | 1939 See page 82/B. 

Naima .. ; wate On coast near Zliten, 


Colonies in Cirenaica 


Beda Littoria .. .. » 1933 r See page 49/8, 
Cesare Battisti | 1988 12 miles south of Cirene. 
B. Filzi ee 8 Between Barce and Tocra 
Francesco Baracca : | 1938 On coastal road 10 miles east of 
Baree. 

Gabriele D'Annunzio .. 2 See page 67/B, 
Giovanni Berta .. = .. | 19 See page 76/B, 
Guglielmo Oberdan -. | 19 F See page 76/B. 

S : See page 78/B. 

oe fe See page 78/B. 

ae eG Ie 45 North of Barce, 
Umberto Maddalena .. | 1936 118 | See page 110/B. 


Arab Rural Centres in Cirenaica 


Alba 3 { 1938 — | Bast of Apolionia. 


Fiorita. ve | 1988 — 15 miles east of Apollonia, 
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the construction of about 200 colonial houses, the con- 
struction of about 110 tanks, the transfer to the colony of 
225 families, and the import of about 660 head of cattle. 


Development of the interior 


The Italian Government, since its occupation of the 
interior territory of Libya, has realized the importance of 
trying to maintain garrisons on local resources, and has 
consequently initiated a campaign for the development of 
agriculture in the Fezzan. Figures of grain that has been 
collected at annual harvests in the Fezzan are as follows : 
1,290 tons of wheat, 350 tons of barley. 


The garrisons in the Fezzan carry out the distribution of 
seeds and agricultural implements to the natives of the 
principal agricultural localities. They cannot, however, as 
yet exist on local resources and have to import a large 
amount of foodstuffs, involving heavy expenditure. At 
Ubari, Murzuch and Sebha, the Italians have built motor 
mills, each of which is capable of an annual production of 
50 tons of flour. Other mills are projected in various 
localities, but it is not known whether these have since 
been erected. In almost all the centres where there are 
permanent garrisons the oases have been enriched by new 
plantations of trees, especially date-palms, of the type best 
adapted to the local climate. 


Fisheri 


The fisheries are at present only important with respect 
to the tunny; ordinary fishing has not been as much 
encouraged as it might have been, in view of the 
development of the coastal areas; there is a great lack of 
proper organization, which might give excellent results and 
place on the Libyan markets very considerable quantities 
of fish. 

As concerns the tunny fishery, there is some illuminating 
data with regard to the importance of the fishery and the 
results obtained within the last few years. 1935 showed 
no marked or material difference from the preceding year ; 
in fact, whereas in 1934 eight tunny fisheries were in work 
and the catch amounted to 11,000 tunny or an average of 
1,371 each fishery, in 1935 the catch of seven fisheries 
amounted to barely 10,000 tunny, although the average 
catch each fishery had increased to 1,473 tunny. 
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place on the Libyan markets very considerable quantities 
of fish, 


As concerns the tunny fishery, there is some illuminating 
data with regard to the importance of the fishery and the 
results obtained within the last few years. 1935 showed 
no marked or material difference from the preceding year ; 
in fact, whereas in 1934 eight tunny fisheries were in work 
and the catch amounted to 11,000 tunny or an average of 
1,371 each fishery, in 1935 the catch of seven fisheries 
amounted to barely 10,000 tunny, although the average 
catch each fishery had increased to 1,473 tunny. In 1937 
tunny to the value of £38,710 were exported, 
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It is therefore to be noted that production might be 
very much increased with great advantage to the economic 
development of Libya. 


Minerals 


Tripolitania, in so far as research up to date has revealed, 
does not possess any valuable mineral products. Mineral 
richness is limited to Cipolin marble, carbonate of soda and 
to a type of stone obtained from Azizia, the greater part of 
which is used for ornamental stonework. There are traces 
of manganese in the Gebel near Nalut, but the quantity 
possesses no industrial importance. There is also a certain 
amount of antimony and aluminium but it is found so far 
distant from commercial centres as to be economically 
valueless. Sulphur exists in small quantities and during 
the excavation of an artesian well near Tripoli, indications 
of hydrocarbons have been found but not in such quantities 
as to indicate the existence of oil-bearing strata in that 
district. Soda attains a certain commercial importance 
because it is used by the natives to mix with tobacco. 


There are many localities where potassium, sodium and 


magnesium salts are extracted from sea water, especially 
from the lagoons. The price of the salt, thus obtained, is 
cheaper than mined salt, as the water evaporation is carried 
out by sun-heat only. The following figures, published 
in 1925 by the Experimental Office of Salt-Layers, of 
Bu Kemmase, founded by the Governor of Libya, 
Count Volpi, give some idea of the potential output :— 


Potassium sulphate .. -- 11,800 tons, 
Magnesium sulphate .. oe 9,800 ,, 
Chloride of magnesium ws 2,000 ,, 
Sodium chloride = -- 700,000 ,, 


In Cirenaica the chief mineral wealth consists in salt which 
is produced from the salt lakes in and around Bengasi. The 
Italians are developing this industry and the production of 
salt in Libya, as in Italy, is a state monopoly. No other 
minerals of commercial value have been discovered. Lime- 
stone abounds and produces ample building material. It 
can also be burnt for lime. There is a possibility that 
phosphates and nitrates exist but up to the present no 
supplies have been located. 


The soil of Cirenaica is light and rich, owing to the 
decomposition of the lime-stone. It is poor in nitrogen but 
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is well supplied with potash and phosphoric acid. It is, 
however, often thin and in many parts of the country in 
patches between outcrops of lime-stone. 


Oil resources of Libya 


The ricinus plant of Tripolitania is very rich in oil and the 
Gefara district is particularly suitable for its culture by the 
dry method, In order to understand the great importance 
of the ricinus plant in Libya it must be remembered that 
Italy is dependent on foreign markets for the precious castor 
oil lubricant, the use of which is steadily increasing, especially 
on account of the great progress in aviation. Efforts are 
being made to increase production, and it is hoped that 
Libya and Italian East Africa will eventually be able to 
meet the requirements of the air force. 


No other natural oil resources exist in the colony, which 
is, therefore, dependent on outside sources-for the bulk of 
its supplies. The principal source of supply is Roumania, 
which in 1934 exported to Tripolitania petroleum products 
to the value of 5 per cent. of its total annual imports, and 
to Cirenaica similar products to the value of 2 per cent. 


The following table shows the value of petroleum and petrol 
imports into Libya for period of 2 years :— 


1938 1937 

£ £ 
Petroleum .. a 41,800 37,400 
Petrol = 144,500 153,400 


Oil stocks 


Bengasi—Four oil tanks, capacity 100 tons each. They 
are situated at Point Giuliana. These tanks are the property 
of the A.G.I.P., whose offices are in Via Homs. 


In addition there are three petrol storage tanks at Fenihat 
connected to Giuliana quay, an underground oil store by 
the barracks behind the Cathedral, and underground oil 
storage tanks at the junction of the circular road with the 
main road to Agedabia. 


Tripoli.—Four Italian companies hold stocks of petrol, 
paraffin and lubricating oil. Stores are held in underground 
tanks half a mile inland from the eastern mole, which is 
connected by tunnel with the tanks. Oil is conveyed from 
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A naphtha store is situated near 

groups of four tanks each were being 

at the beginn f 1936. In 1939, stocks of 

petrol were held in 30 excavated structures in a wood at 
Fergian, 5 miles south of Tripoli. 


bruch.—Four large oil tanks are sunk in position off 


the north shore. The estimated cz ity of each tank is 
8,000 tons. ; ne from each tank ends in 8 hose 
connections oF jetty. Hoses are about 6 inches in 


diameter. 
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Zuara.—It is known that oil fuel stocks exist but no 
details are at present available 


Stocks of petrol and lubrica 


are normally held in the following places :— 


Agedabia. 

Agheila 

Amseat (Ridotta 
Capuzzo). 

Apollonia 

Azizia. 

Barce. 

Bardia. 

Beni Ulid 

Bir Zighen 

Brach 

Buerat el Hsun. 

Bu Etla. 

Bu Ngem. 

Castel Benito. 

Cirene. 

Cussabat. 


Derna. 
El Adem. 


Gasr Garabulli 
(Castelverde). 

Gat. 

El Gazala, 

Ghemine: 

Giarab 

El Giof 

Homs 

Hon 

Maraua 

Misurata. 


ng oils for motor transport 


Murzuch 


Soluch. 
Tarhuna. 
Tocra 
Tolemaide. 


Zliten. 


There are also petrol stores at the principal military posts 
on the Cirenaica~Egypt frontier; and stocks of petrol are 


kept in 


road houses built at intervals along the coastal 


road between the Tunisian and Egyptian frontiers. 
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Imports—Tripolitania 
Values have been calculated at par, i.e., 90 lire to £1 sterling. 





Type of goods. 


1933 | 1992 
Leal 
sterling. sterling. 


1931 


| sterling. 





Animals, food-stuffs and tobacco 
Seeds and fruit, animal and 


472,966 


49,377 92,828 


vegetable oils and fats, wax. | 


Textile materials and their pro- 
ducts. 


Common metals, products of | 


metallic and mechanical in- 
dustries, instruments and 
vehicles. 
Stone, earth, 
minerals, bricks, 
glass-work. 
Wood, manufactured wooden 
articles and weaving material. 
Chemical products, medicines, 


non - metallic | 
tiles and | 


gums, dyeing and tanning | 


materials. 
Miscellaneous goods 


259,144 


362,022 | 


249,233 
374,277 


129,366 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


54,588 | 63,688 


| 
182,888 | 179,133 
| 
| 


192,111 | 191,122 


539,022 | 


105,677 | 


621,844 
80,533 


310,677 


186,788 





| 235,477 





Exports 





Type of goods. 


1933 1932 


£ 
sterling. | sterling. 


1931 


£ 
sterling. 





Raw materials for industry, 
stock farming materials, or 
partly manufactured 
materials. 

Manufactured products ie 

Food-stuffs and live animals - . 


44,777 53,000 


60,066 
213,022 


83,900 
188,400 








80,922 


76,244 
192,955 
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Imports—Libya 


£1 sterling 





938 1937 


Sterling Sterling 





Anim ‘oodstuffs, tobacco and wine 920,210 | 1,769,130 
Seeds and fruit, animal and vegetable 139,800 237,790 
and fats, wax 
Textile materials 1 their products 789,25 600,710 
Common metals, products of metallic | 2,990, 1,431,600 
‘ mechanical ind ries, instru 
ments and vehicles. 
Stone, earth and non alli < 805,180 528,040 
Wood, manufactured wooden les 333,060 217,480 
and weaving material 
Chemical products, medicines and | 395,270 4,080 
gums 
Petroleum and benzine ee .. 186,370 
Miscellaneous goods 





Total Imports a -- | 8,820 








7 1936 
Name of country f £ £ 
Sterling Sterling Sterling. 





Italy. . .. . +: i . 224,020 | 5,479 
Argentine .. ee Bes 5, 20,810 

France os =a =F 860 11,470 
Germany .. a2 ay 5 81,210 
Great Britain a 4 | 3,4 § 1,450 
U.S.A Ss te ry 3 670 112,800 
Jugoslavia .. wi .. 107,500 3,310 26,750 
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Imports—Cirenaica 





1933 1932 1931 

Type of goods. £ 

sterling. | sterling. | sterling. 
| 





Hl 1 
Animals, food-stuffsand tobacco | 500,377 | 551,655 | 608,588 
Seeds and fruit, oils, animal 45,166 | 61,288 | 77,255 
and vegetable fats, wax. 
Textile materials and their pro- | 123,233 | 135,844 | 176,811 
ducts. | 
Common metals, products of | 354,933 | 227,844 | 258,811 
metallic and mechanical in- 
dustries, instruments and 
vehicles. | 
Stone, earth, non-metallic | 103,844 96,233 87,700 
minerals, bricks, tiles and | 
glass-work. | 
Wood, manufactured wooden | 47,100 55,077 39,866 
articles and weaving material. 
Chemical products, medicines, | 104,544 | 132,144 | 150,011 
gums, dyeing and tanning | 
material. | 
Miscellaneous goods .. -. | 110,455 | 107,144 | 136,677 





Exports 





1933 | 1932 | 1931 
Type of goods. 


£ £ 
sterling. | sterling. | sterling. 





Raw materials for industry, 40,233 73,266 | 106,144 
stock farming materials or 
partly manufactured 
materials. 

Manufactured products oe 27,366 35,477 91,488 

Food-stuffs and live animals .. 90,022 4,733 16,966 
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Exports—Libya 





1937 
& 
Sterling. 


Animals, foodstuffs and tobacco 7% 116,120 
Tunny fish me ee 36,600 
Seeds and fruit, vegetz able oil. 35 0 
Textile materials and other products 
Alfa and esparto grass 
Common metals, products of metallic 

and mechanical industries. 
Wood, manufactured wooden articles, 

and weaving material 
Chemical products, medicines and 

gums. 

Sponges ; 
Miscellancous goods 


Total Exports ae vo 1,089,620 1,216,520 


1938 
£ 
Sterling 


Italy =5 oe es | 971,160 | 1,073,820 

France aa ie c 1,050 

Germany .. i. <y 10,110 | 

Great Britain : ws 3,020 

Greece . es a 31,850 | 30,970 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE ARMED FORCES OF LIBYA 


The whole of the land, naval and air forces of Libya come 
under a single Higher Command for the armed forces in 
Italian North Africa. The commander is assisted by a 
staff composed of officers from the three services. When the 
Governor-General holds military rank he is ex officio the 
Commander of the Armed Forces. 


The armed forces of Libya comprise :— 
(1) Formations and units of the metropolitan army. 
(2) The Royal Corps of Colonial Troops of Libya. 


(3) Libyan militia units. 
4) Air Force units. 


The employment of formations and units of the metro- 
politan army in Libya is dependent on the political situation, 
and in the same way the number of troops under arms in the 
Royal Corps of Libyan Troops and the Military Territory 
of the South is liable to fluctuation. The strength of the 
military forces in Libya as given below must be checked 


by reference to the current “ Order of Battle.’’ 

The Royal Corps of Colonial Troops of Libya was 
established by a royal decree of September, 1935, whereby 
the colonial forces of Tripolitania and Cirenaica which had 
hitherto been independent were abolished and a single corps 
was substituted. 

The army is responsible for internal control. The air 
force rdle is ancillary, 

The Royal Corps of Libyan Troops was reorganized by a 
royal decree of Ist July, 1939. The establishment of the 
Corps is now as follows :-— 

(a) Headquarters — 

One headquarters of the Royal Corps of Libyan 
Troops at Tripoli, in which is incorporated the head- 
quarters of Libyan Troops of Tripolitania, artillery 
headquarters, and engineer headquarters. 

One headquarters of Libyan Troops of Cirenaica, 
at Bengasi. 

One headquarters Libyan infantry at Tripoli. 

One headquarters Libyan infantry at Bengasi. 

One headquarters Libyan cavalry at Tripoli. 

One headquarters of the Military Territory of the 
South at Hon. 


(C 37953) n2 





(6) Troops — 
Carabinieri f Notes on organization and 
armament are given on page 172/B. 
Infantry. 
Eight Libyan battalion 
About twenty-two Libyan garrison machine-gun 
companies. 
One motorized machine-gun battalion 
One N.C.O. school company. 
Two infantry depéts. 
Libyan labour units. 
Cavalry — 
One group of Spahi squadrons 
One group of Savari squadrons. 
One cavalry depét. 


Artillery.— 
Four groups of artillery of various types. 
Two artillery depéts. 
Two (?) companies “ Cannonieri.’ 


Engineers.— 
Two battalions of engir 
One engineer depét 
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“ African infantry ” regiments consist of a headquarters, 
one battalion of mechanized light infantry (Cacciatori 
carristi), one permanent Blackshirt battalion and a depot. 

Colonial infantry and artillery regiments consist of a 
headquarters, a varying number of battalions or groups, 
and a depét. 

A group of colonial cavalry squadrons consists of a head- 
quarters and a varying number of Savari or Spah' quadrons. 

A Saharan group consists of camel corps and lorry-borne 
infantry in varying proportions. 

A mechanized Saharan company consists of lorry-borne 
infantry and A.F.V.s in varying proportions. 

The colonial engineer regiment consists of a varying 
number of battalions and specialist companies. 


Mixed Saharan unit.—For the internal security of 
Southern Libya and the defence of the southern frontier, a 
new unit known as the South Saharan Battalion was 
instituted at the end of 1936. The organization is as 
follov 

Saharan Battalion of 4 companies and a reserve air 
squadron. 


Each company consists of— 


Commander .. Acaptain ofthe African Air Force. 


> ee H.Q. section. 
Noord ES Signal section. 


1 platoon meharisti (of two “ buluc "’ of riflemen). 
H.Q. tion with 2 heavy 
1 platoon motor- machine guns. 
saharans. 2 rifle “ bulucs "" each 1 light 
machine gun. 
1 air section of three machines. 


1 platoon of Libyan infantry (on foot). 


The meharisti are employed on police duties such as 
guarding of wells, road centres and as escort to carava 
The remainder of the company, which is very mobile, is 
usually held concentrated, ready to move to any threatened 
point. 
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The following table gives a guide to the approximate war 
strengths of certain Libyan units. 
Unit. Strength. 
Battalion of Libyan Infantry .. -. 800 
Squadron of Spahis ee as es 120 
Section of Pack Artillery oe = 80 
Saharan Group .. <3 2 -- 400 


On certain occasions a number (usually three) of Saharan 
groups are formed into a Raggruppamento for tactical 
purposes. Groups normally carry supplies for two days and 
if only camelry are employed approximately 570 cam re 
required for each group, For each two da tra during 
which a group is required to be self-supporting, an additional 
150 camels are required. 


(c) Military districts—There are two military districts 
with headquarters at Tripoli and Bengasi. 


(d) Services. — 
Artillery services —There is a Libyan artillery service 
with headquarters at Tripoli and a detached section at 
Bengasi which has its own offices and laboratories. 


Engineer services —There is a Libyan engineer service 
with headquarters at Tripoli, and with a detached 
section at Bengasi which has its own offices and stores. 


Medical services.—There is a Libyan medical service 
with headquarters in Tripoli, with a pharmacy and 
medical stores depét attached. 

One medical headquarters in Bengasi with a branch 
pharmacy and medical stores depét. 

One medical company. 


Supply services —There is a Libyan military supply 
directorate with headquarters in Tripoli and a detached 
section at Bengasi. 

One supply company. 

Various supply establishments 


Transport services—There is a Libyan transport 
centre consisting of a headquarters with one group in 
Tripoli and a second group in Bengasi. Each group 
has its own workshops and stores depét. 


Remounts.—There is one remount depét in Tripoli. 


Note.—Details of strengths and establishments are con- 
tained in “ Notes on the Italian Army.” 


(C2830) G 
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Military Territory of the South—By a decree of the 
Governor-General of Libya in July, 1937, the following 
independent ancillary arms and services were instituted in 
the Military Territory of the South :-— 


One section of Artillery. 

Independent Engineer Services, comprising— 
(a) Mixed unit of Engineers 
(b) Works office. 
(c) Store 

Independent M.T. service with workshop. 

Supply Section 

Medical Section. 

Veterinary Section. 
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Forces of the Military Territory of the South. 

The forces of the Military Territory of the South are 
thought to form an independent command under the orders 
of General Headquarters, Tripoli. 

For the internal security of Southern Libya and the 
defence of the southern frontier a new unit known as the 
South Saharan Battalion was formed at the end of 1936. 
As far as can be ascertained at the present (1940) the 
organization of the forces of the Military Territory of the 
South is as follows :— 

Two (?) Saharan motorized battalions, consisting of 
companies of lorry-borne infantry and armoured 
fighting vehicles. 

One depot company at Hon. 

Three Meharist companies (“ Fezzan,” “ Sciati ’ 
and “ Tuareg ’’). 

Eight (?) position machine-gun companies. 

One Saharan motorized artillery company. 

Mixed unit of engineers (with works, office and store). 

Nine (?) garrisoned posts (posti presidiati). 

Aircraft is attached as necessary. In 1940 there 
was one squadron with detached sections. 

The following table gives a guide to the approximate war 
strengths of certain Libyan units. 

Unit. Strength. 

Battalion of Libyan Infantry .. -. 800 

Squadron of Spahis_.. a ne 120 

Section of Pack Artillery mr: =. 80 

On certain occasions a number of Saharan units are 
formed into a Raggruppamento for tactical purposes. 


(c) Military districts—There are two military districts 
with headquarters at Tripoli and Bengasi. 
(d) Services — 

Artillery services —There is a Libyan artillery service 
with headquarters at Tripoli and a detached section at 
Bengasi which has its own offices and laboratories. 

Engineer services—There is a Libyan engineer service 
with headquarters at Tripoli and with a detached 
section at Bengasi which has its own offices and stores. 

Medical services—There is a Libyan medical service 
with headquarters in Tripoli, with a pharmacy and 
medical stores depdt attached. 

One medical headquarters in Bengasi with a branch 
pharmacy and medical stores depét. 

One medical company. 
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Supply services —There is a Libyan military supply 
directorate with headquarters in Tripoli and a detached 
section at Bengasi 

One supply company. 

Various supply establishments 

Transport services—There is a Libyan transport 
centre consisting of a headquarters with one group in 
Tripoli and a second group in Bengasi. Each group 
has its own workshops and stores depét. 


Remounts—There is one remount depot in Tripoli. 
ote.—Details of strengths and establishments are con- 
tained in ‘‘ Notes on the Italian Army.” 


Services of Military Territory of the South 


(a) Motor transport service with workshop. 
(b) Supply section. 

(c) Medical section, 

(d) Veterinary section. 

(e) Records and Pay office 

(f) Mobilization depot. 
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ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The supply directorate 


On Ist July, 1935, following on the unification of the 
governorships of Cirenaica and Tripolitania, the supply 
directorate at Tripoli assumed the title of “‘ The Libyan 
Military Supply Directorate,” and that at Bengasi the 
title of “Independent Military Supply Section.” The 
Libyan military supply directorate administers about one- 
quarter of the annual colonial military budget. The directo- 
rate is responsible for the placing of all contracts and the 
maintenance not only of supplies proper but also for the 
provision of other material such as clothing, equipment and 
furniture. 


Supply and repair of clothing and equipment 


The Libyan military supply directorate is responsible for 
the supply of clothing and for this purpose maintains one 
army clothing depdt at Tripoli, and four subsidiary clothing 
depéts located in the same places as the sub-depéts for 
supplies. 

The procedure is that in October every year the supply 
directorate estimates its requirements in raw materials and 
in finished articles of clothing and equipment required by 
the Royal Corps of Colonial Troops for the coming financial 
year, and submits it to the Commander of the R.C.T.C., 
Libya, who, after scrutiny, passes it to the Governor of 
Libya for approval and allotment of the necessary funds. 
Indents for articles common to the service equipment of 
the metropolitan army and the R.C.T.C. and for raw 
materials to be acquired in Italy, are then transmitted to 
the Ministry for War, while the raw materials and articles 
to be produced locally are dealt with by the Libyan military 
supply directorate itself. 

‘At the beginning of the financial year the Minister for 
War orders the transfer of payment of the articles or 
material indented for from Italy and on arrival they are 
sent to the central army clothing depét for testing. If 
found satisfactory they are despatched to the army clothing 
depét at Tripoli and the charge is accepted by the Libyan 
military supply directorate. Articles made up in the colony 
are dealt with by contractors who are obliged to work to 
sealed patterns provided by the army clothing department. 
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The repair of all clothing and boots is carried out on a 
contract basis, either by military shoe-makers and tailors or 
by civilian firms working at tariff rates. A similar method 
of procedure is adopted with regard to laundry. 


Barrack services 


No barrack equipment is provided for Libyan and Eritrean 
native troops, but barrack equipment is issued to units of 
the metropolitan army and free furniture to offices, single 
officers’ quarters and subordinate officials, and employees of 
the military administration and their families. This privilege 
is considered necessary owing to the long distances and 
poor communications between garrisons and to the lack of 
amenities available locally for officers and subordinates. 
Furniture is constructed by the barrack department in a 
central workshop at Tripoli and then passed to a central 
barrack store, except that, as for clothing, when articles are 
common to the metropolitan army and the R.C.T.C. they 
are obtained from Italy. Special sets of bedroom, dining- 
room and kitchen furniture which are collapsible and can 
thus be moved anywhere at low cost, have been designed for 
use in the more remote garrisons. Furniture is issued from 
the central store to garrison commanders who thereafter 
become responsible for its distribution to or collection from 
units of the garrison as directed by the O.C, central barrack 
store. 

As it is not economical to bring furniture to Tripoli from 
distant garrisons, the maintenance of barrack equipment and 
the laundry and repair of upholstered furniture is carried 
out locally at station workshops under the orders of garrison 
commanders. 


Transport services 


Owing to the almost complete absence of railways and to 
the wide distribution of garrisons, almost all service trans- 
portation is carried out by means of mechanical transport. 
Overland transport services have been developed by three 
companies, each of which operates in its own well-defined 
area. Sea transport services are confined to one chartered 
steamship line. All contracts with land or sea transport 
companies contain a proviso that the Libyan military supply 
directorate has the right to cancel agreements or in the 
event of disagreements to settle controversies between 
carriers, consigners and consignees. 
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Personnel 


The complete establishment of the military and civil 
personnel of the R.C.T.C. of Libya, excluding the Royal 
Carabinieri, is laid down as follows. As in the case of unit 
establishments, it is not being adhered to at the present 
time (1936). 


Divisional general or brigadier commanding . . 

Brigadier-General 

Colonels of various arms ° 

Colonels or Lt.-Colonels of various arms and 
corps. 

I-t.-Colonels and majors of various arms and 
corps. 

First Seniori and Seniori of permanent Black- 
shirt battalions. 

Captains of various arms and corps 

Centurions of permanent Blackshirt battalions 

Lieutenants and 2nd lieutenants of various arms 
and corps. 

Capimanipolo and Sottocapimanipolo of per- 
manent Blackshirt battalions. 

Foremen, storekeepers, section leaders, local 
storekeepers under contract, Italian workmen 
and natives, 

Soldiers of national troops and personnel of 5,339 
permanent Blackshirt battalions. 

Native troops... 45 mS a ++ 13,017 


Terms of service in the R.C.T.C., Lihya 


Officers —Officers are normally seconded from the metro- 
politan army to the Royal Corps of Colonial Troops, Libya, 
at their own request. They may, however, be seconded 
without option should there be a shortage of volunteers 
with the requisite qualifications. Preference is given to 
officers on the active list, on the half-pay list, and to bachelors 
or widowers without family. The acceptance of married 
officers, if accompanied by their families, depends on the 
appointment for which they are required and its location. 

Officers are not generally accepted if they have recently 
returned from the colonies and have not completed one 
year’s home service. Reserve officers must not be over— 

Senior officers. . aS -- 50 years of age. 
Captains os nk os 45 ts 
Subalterns.. +s . 35 


(C22598) 
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Personnel 


The complete establishment of the military and civil 
personnel of the R.C.T.C. of Libya, excluding the Royal 
Carabinieri, is laid down as follows. It is not known how 
far these establishments are being adhered to, though it is 
believed that the numbers actually serving are in excess of 
establishments 

Divisional general or brigadier commanding 

Brigadier-Gene 2 

Colonels of various arms. 2 

Colonels or Lt.-Colonels of various arms and 
corps 


Lt.-Colonels and majors of various arms and 


shirt battalions 
Captains of various arms and corps 
Centurions of permanent Blackshirt batta alions f 
Lieutenants and 2nd Lieutenants of various) 
arms and corps. 907 
Capimanipoli and Sottocapimanipoli of pers f . 


) 
corps. 
First Seniori and Seniori of permanent Black- 
Y 


303 


manent Blackshirt battalions. 

Foremen, storekeepers, section leaders, local 
storekeepers under contract, Italian workmen 
and natives 

Soldiers of national troops and personnel of 
permanent Blackshirt battalions. 

Native troops : w - 13,017 


Terms of service in the R.C.T.C., Libya 


Officers —Officers are normally seconded from the metro- 
politan army to the Royal Corps of Colonial Troops, Libya, 
at their own request. They may, however, be seconded 
without option should there be a shortage of volunteers 
with the requisite qualifications. Preference is given to 
officers on the active list, on the half-pay list, and to 
bachelors or widowers without family. The acceptance of 
married officers, if accompanied by their families, depends 
on the appointment for which they are required and its 
location 

Officers are not generally accepted if they have recently 
returned from the colonies and have not completed one 
year’s home service. Reserve officers must not be over— 

Senior officers . es -. 50 years of age 
Captains ae = . 4 
Subalterns x é 35 
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When seconded, an officer comes under the colonial 
ministry and is placed on the non-effective list (fuori quadro) 
of the Ministry of War. Officers on political service are 
governed by the same regulations. A tour of duty is for 
two years which may be extended up to six, or under 
exceptional circumstances for longer. Officers promoted 
during their colonial service if supernumerary in their new 
rank in the corps, will return to the home establishment. 
If a state of war is proclaimed, officers may be kept on 
indefinitely. 


White troops.—Warrant officers and men for all arms, 
except Carabinieri, needed for the Royal Corps of Colonial 
Troops in Libya are drawn from :— 


(1) Warrant officers and men of the regular army 
who apply to be transferred to the Royal Corps of 
Colonial Troops. 


(2) Men, as in paragraph 1, who may be transferred 
compulsorily. 


(3) Men from the army and navy reserve, who possess 
the necessary qualifications and who have applied to 
re-engage in the Royal Corps vf Colonial Troops. 


(4) Men called up for military service in the normal 
way who, before being drafted to units, volunteer for 
the Royal Corps of Colonial Troops. 


(5) Men whose names appear on the recruiting lists 
and who volunteer for the Royal Corps of Colonial 
Troops up to the day previous to that on which they 
should report for medical inspection. 


(6) Italian citizens, born and resident in Libya, who 
have military service obligations to fulfil. 


Warrant officers and men of the Carabinieri are taken 
either from the active list or from the reserve, from those 
who apply to be admitted or re-admitted to the Carabinieri 
or mounted police units of the Royal Corps of Colonial 
Troops. 

Tours of duty are for three years, but may be extended 
for an additional two years if necessary. 


Special allowances.—In addition to the ordinary colonial 
allowance officers and under-officers of metropolitan troops 
and mobilised units of the R.C.T.C. receive a special allowance 
equivalent to one-fourth of their pay whilst serving in 
Libya. 


(C 28300) 
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Native troops.—Enlistment is voluntary, the minimum age 
being sixteen. Preference is given to natives of Libya and 
of other Italian colonies, although natives from beyond the 
frontiers of these colonies can be accepted. 

The terms of enlistment are for one year for Saharan 
groups and two years for other units, after which a native 
soldier may re-engage for further periods to enable him 


(C 28300) 
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to complete twelve years continuous service. Re-engage- 
ments may be refused or current engagements cancelled 
owing to :-— 

Reduction of establishment. 

Disbandment of unit. 

On medical grounds. 


Natives wishing to enlist have to undergo a test of physical 
fitness. 

Recruits for mounted units, if bringing their own animals, 
are provided with free forage or its equivalent value in cash. 
In certain cases the animal is purchased by the authorities. 

Native ranks. English equivalents. 

Sciumbasci . . .. Serjeant-major. 

Bulukbasci . . -. Serjeant. 

Muntaz a .. Corporal. 

Askari a .. Private soldier. 

Spahi de «+ Trooper. 

Savari sie .. Trooper. 

Meharisti .. .. Private soldier of camel corps. 

After ten years rvice in the rank sciumbasci and 
bulukbasci become sciumbascio capo and bulukbasci capo, 
respectively. 

Royal Customs Guards (Regia Guardia di Finanza) :-— 

Tripolitania detachment.—The headquarters of the 

fripolitania detachment of the Royal Customs Guard 
is at Tripoli. The detachment is divided into the 
» following sub-units. 

Lieutenants commands (Tenenza), at Tripoli (two) 
and Zuara. 

Mobile brigades (brigata volante) at Tripoli and 
Garian. 

Six “mounted” brigades at Zavia, Marsa Zuaga, 
Zuara, Pisida, Homs and Misurata. 

dismounted brigades at Tripoli, Tripoli port, 
Zuara Marina, Misurata Marina, Buerat and Sirte, 

There is one fixed post at Fuera. 

Note.—The brigade of the Royal Finance Guards is 
the command of a “‘ brigadier " who is a senior warrant 
officer. It is therefore quite a small sub-unit. 

Cirenaica detachment.—Iniormation required, 

(3) Libyan militia units—In 1935 a group of four terri- 
torial legions of militia was established in Libya. Group 
headquarters are at Tripoli and the legions comprising the 
group are at :— 

1st—Tripoli. 
2nd—Misurata, 
3rd—Bengasi. 
4th—Derna. 
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Native tro -The incorporation of Libya into the 
Metropole has led to a greater exploitation of native man 
power. Up to the beginning of 1939 enlistment was 
voluntary, the minimum age being sixteen. At the present 
time (1940) there appears to be a limited form of conscription 
which is gradually being tightened. Accurate information 
is not available, but it appears that Arabs are trained for 
periods of three months. Preference is given to natives of 
Libya and of other Italian coloni although natives from 
bevond the frontiers of these colonies can be accepted 

Training centres have been established at Barce and 
Bengasi to give preliminary instruction to untrained Arabs 
before despatching them to their units. 

The terms of enlistment are one year for Saharan 
groups and two years for other units, after which a native 
soldier may re-engage for further periods to enable him 
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to complete twelve years’ continuous service. Re-engage- 
ments may be refused or current engagements cancelled 
owing to 


Reduction of establishment 
Disbandment of unit. 
On medical grounds. 


Natives wishing to enlist have to undergo a test of physical 
fitness, 

Recruits for mounted units, if bringing their own animals, 
are provided with free forage or its equivalent value in cash, 
In certain cases the animal is purchased by the authorities. 


In 1939, the titles and badges of rank of the various ranks 
of the Libyan troops were altered. The five pointed star 
is now worn on collars of jackets. 


New Title. Old Title. Designated by 
Libyan soldier .. Ascari .. ae -= 
Selected Libyan Uakil .. 1 large red stripe of 
soldier. braiding. 
Libyan corporal.. Muntaz . 1 large and one small 
red stripe. 
Libyan sergeant. . Buluk basci .. 1 large red, and one 
small silver stripe. 


Libyan sergeant- Scium basci . 1 large red, and 2 
major. small silver stripes. 
Libyan adjutant.. Scium basciCapo A gold serpent 
twisted round the 

end of the sleeves, 


Royal Customs Guards (Regia Guardia di Finanza) :— 


Tripolitania detac hment.—The headquarters of the 
Tripolitania detachment of the Royal Customs Guard 
is at Tripoli, The detachment is divided into the 
following sub-units. 

Lieutenants’ commands (Tenenza), at Tripoli (two) 
and Zuara 

Mobile brigades (brigata volante) at Tripoli and 
Garian. 

Six “ mounted” brigades at Zavia, Marsa Zuaga, 
Zuara, Pisida, Homs and Misurata. 

: dismounted brigades at Tripoli, Tripoli port, 
Zuara Marina, Misurata Marina, Buerat and Sirte. 

There is one fixed post at Fuera. 

Note —The brigade of the Royal Finance Guards is 
the command of a “ brigadier " who is a senior warrant 
officer. It is therefore quite a small sub-unit. 
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Cirenaica « nent.—Information required. 


(3) Libyan militia units—In 1935 a group of four terri- 
torial legions of militia was established in Libya. Group 
headquarters are at Tripoli and the legions comprising the 
group are at :— 


lst—Tripoli. 
2nd—Misurata. 
3rd—Bengasi 
4th—Derna 
Applicants for the Libyan legions must be between the 
ages of 18 and 20. Service is for two years and counts as 
conscript service in the Arr 
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This group is under the orders of the G.O.C.-in-C., 
R.C.T.C. Libya, for employment and discipline, but for all 
other purposes is a normal group of the ordinary Italian 
militia organization. 

One G.1.L. (Gioventa Italiana del Littorio) legion exists in 
each of the above Libyan legion areas. The senior branch 
is known as Sciubban, ages 16-18 years, and corresponds 
approximately to the Avanguardisti in Italy, The junior 
branch is known as Aftal, ages 12-15 years, and corresponds 
approximately to the Balilla in Italy. 


The total strength in May, 1936, was 1,900 Sciubban and 
4,000 Aftal. 


Organization of the Royal Carabinieri in Libya (C.C.R.R.). 
—aAs will be noted at the beginning of Chapter 9, the new 
organization and armament of the Carabinieri has not yet 
been decided. At the present time the organization is 
as follows :— 


General.—The C.C.R.R. in Libya is divided into two 
areas—the Tripolitania area and the Cirenaica area. Officers 
of the C.C.R.R. are seconded to each colony separately. 


Organization.—In the Tripolitania area the headquarters 
of the C.C.R.R. are at Tripoli, while a division is allotted 
to the area. This division has companies at Tripoli, Zuara, 
Garian, Misurata and Homs. Companies are again divided 
into sub-units called ‘ Tenenza,” which are commanded 
by a subaltern. The “ Tenenze”’ are responsible for the 
C.C.R.R. stations all over the country. There is a station 
at every town and village of any size and at certain points 
along the main roads. 

In Cirenaica the headquarters of the C.C.R.R. are at 
Bengasi and an independent division is allotted to the 
area. This division has companies at Bengasi, Derna and 
Tobruch. The organization within the companies is similar 
to that in Tripolitania. 


Duties. (a) To carry out the general civil police duties 
within the colony. 


(6) To check and report the movements of all natives 
and foreigners in the country. 


(c) To escort any motor vehicles carrying mail or valuables, 


(d) To register and control the movements of natives 
within their zones. 
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Air Force in Libya—The Air Force in Libya is part of 
the Metropolitan Air Force and is organized as a Territorial 
Air Command, as in Sardinia and Sicily, and comprises units 
of the Independent Air Force and Colonial Co-operation 
units, all under the command of an A.O.C. 

Personnel form part of the authorized establishment of the 
Air Force except those belonging to the Colonial Co-operation 
units, who are surplus to establishment. The normal tour 
of duty is for two years (three years for volunteers). 

The Libyan Air Command comes under the Air Ministry. 
In operations the Co-operation units come under the 
Commander-in-Chief. In an emergency the Independent 
Air Force may come under the orders of the Governor- 
General provided that such employment is not given 
priority nor duties assigned by the Air Ministry. 


Corps of Colonial Police.—This is a military organization 
and forms part of the armed forces of the State. It is under 
the Minister for Italian Africa and works under the direction 
of local political authorities. It is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and for the integrity of the 
frontiers. It takes part both in police and in military 
operations when necessary. 

Commands in the Corps are either fixed or mobile. 

The fixed Commands are as under :— 

(a) General Headquarters Command, forming one of 
the departments of the Ministry of Italian Africa in 
Rome. 

(b) Inspectorates-General, respectively, under the 
Governors-General of East Africa and of Libya. 

(c) ‘‘ Questure,’’ under the Governors in East Africa 
and prefects in Libya. 


(d) Sections of Police, under residents. 


(e) Stations and Police posts, under vice-residents or 
residents. These are commanded by white under- 
officers or native N.C.O.s, 


Mobile Commands may be permanent or temporary. 
They comprise “detachments of colonial police’’ and 
“ bande,” the constitution of each depending on circum- 
stances. In case of grave emergency larger units termed 
“ columns of colonial police "’ may also be formed. 
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This group is under the orders of the G.O.C -in-C., 
R.C.T.C. Libya, for employment and disc ipline, but for all 
other purposes is a normal group of the ordinary Italian 
militia organization. Early in 1940 each legion contributed 
one battalion to the Metropolitan army in Libya. 


One G.T.L. (Gioventa Italiana del Littorio) legion exists in 
each of the above Libyan legion areas. The senior branch 
is known as Sciubban, ages 16-18 years, and corresponds 
approximately to the Avanguardisti in Italy. The junior 
branch is known as Aftal, ages 12-15 years, and corresponds 
approximately to the Balilla in Italy 


The total strength in May, 1938, was 1,900 Sciubban and 
4,000 Aftal. 


Organization of the Royal Carabinieri in Libya (C.C.R.R.). 


The Organization of the C.C.R.R., which was revised by 
royal decree at the end of 1936 and amended at the end of 
1938, is now (1940), as far as it is known, as follows :-— 


General_—Their general headquarters are in Rome, 
There are three divisions, and for purposes of inspection 
and administration the Carabinieri of Libya come under 
the second division. The C.C.R.R. in Libya is divided into 
two areas—the Tripolitania area and the Cirenaica area. 
Officers of the C.C.R.R. are seconded to each colony 
separately. 


Organization.—In the Tripolitania area the headquarters 
of the C.C.R.R. are at Tripoli while a division is allotted 
to the area. This division has two companies at Tripoli, 
and one at Zuara, Garian, Misurata, Hon and Homs. 
Companies are again divided into sub-units called “ Tenenza "’ 
which are commanded by a subaltern. The “ Tenenze ”’ are 
responsible for the C.C.R.R. stations all over the country. 
There is a station at every town and village of any size and 
at certain points along the main roads. “ Tenenze”’ in the 
larger villages have an establishment of 30 men, and in 
the smaller 11. 


In Cirenaica the headquarters of the C.C.R.R. are at 
Bengasi and an independent division is allotted to the 
area. This division has companies at Bengasi, Derna and 
Tobruch. The organization within the companies is similar 
to that in Tripolitania. 





Uniform and armament.—White or khaki uniforms are 
worn under the same conditions as the army. Officers and 
under-officers are armed swords and automatic pistols. 
Other ranks usually carry swords and revolvers, and 

ines when it is considered necessary. 


Duties —(a) To carry out the general civil police duties 
within the colony. 


(6) To check and report the movements of all natives 
and foreigners in the country 


(¢) To escort any motor vehicles carrying mail or valuables. 


(d) To register and control the movements of native 


within their zones. 
Duties in War.—(a) The supervision of traffic control. 


(6) The escorting of prisoners of war and the organization, 
and administration of prisoners of war camps, 


c) The guarding of lines of communication 


d) Contre-espionage. 
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Air Force in Libya—The Air Force in Libya is part of 
the Metropolitan Air Force and is organized as a Territorial 
Air Command, as in Sardinia and Sicily, and comprises units 
of the Independent Air Force and Colonial Co-operation 
units, all under the command of an A.O.C 


Personnel form part of the authorized establishment of the 
Air Force except those belonging to the Colonial ( 0-operation 
units, who are surplus to establishment. The normal tour 
of duty is for two years (three years for volunteers) 


The Libyan Air Command comes under the Air Ministry. 
In operations the Co-operation units come under the 
Commander-in-Chief. In an emergency the Independent 
Air Force may come under the orders of the Governor- 
General provided that such employment is not given 
priority nor duties assigned by the Air Ministry. 


A parachute school has been founded at Castel Benito, 
and since 1938 two battalions have been formed. 


Corps of Colonial Police —This is a military organization 
and forms part of the armed forces of the State. It is under 
the Minister for Italian Africa and works under the direction 
of local political authoriti It is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and for the integrity of the 
frontiers. It takes part both in police and in military 
operations when necessary. 


Commands in the Corps are either fixed or mobile. 


The fixed Commands are as under :— 


(a) General Headquarters Command, forming one of 
the departments of the Ministry of Italian Africa in 
Rome 


(6) Inspectorates-General, respec ively, under the 
Governors-General of East Africa and of Libya. 

(c) “* Questure,”” under the Governors in East Africa 
and prefects in Libya. 

(d) Sections of Police, under residents. 

(e) Stations and Police posts, under vice-residents or 
residents. These are commanded by white under- 
officers or native N.C.O.s. 


Mobile Commands may be permanent or temporary, 
They comprise “detachments of colonial Police "’ and 
“bande,” the constitution of each depending on circum- 
stances. In case of grave emergency larger units termed 
“columns of colonial police "’ may also be formed. 
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APPENDIX I 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Previous to 1927 a mixed system of weights and measures was 
employed in Libya. Local weights and measures were combined 
with those in use during the Turco-Arab days and the decimal 
system. In 1927 the Italians established a metric system office 
in Tripoli and ordered the adoption of the decimal system in 
many districts of Tripolitania, with an obligatory check of the 
weights and measures once every two years, 

At the present time this system functions in the following 
districts -— 

Tripoli. Homs. Derna, 
Suk El Giuma. Misurata. Soluch. 
Zavia. Bengasi. El Abiar, 
Zuara. Barce. Tocra. 
Garian, Cirene. Apollonia. 


According to law the official table of weights and measures 
showing the native weights and measures and how they corre- 
spond to the decimal system, must be displayed in fairs, markets 
shops and any other place where business is carried out. 

Linear measure for textiles— 

Hendaza = -68m. = 26} inches. 
Draarbi = -49m. = 19} inches. 
Linear measure for land— 
Draa milki 7 = 19} inches. 
Habl 5 m. = 37 yards 2} feet. 
Square measure— 
Giabia = sq. m. 146: . yards. 
Gedula = sq. m. 14-65 sq. yards. 
Cubic measure for dry goods— 
Marta = 20-75 litres = 4} gallons (approx.). 
Ueba = 14 Marte 290-5 litres = 63 gallons 
(approx.). 
Cubic measure for liquids— 
Gurraf 307 litres = } gallon (approx.). 
Giarra = 14-128 litres = 3 gallons (approx.). 

Weights for ordinary merchandise— 

Oka = 1-28 Kg. 2 Ib. 4 ozs. (approx.). 
Kantar 40 oke 51-28 kg. = 90 Ib. 
Ukia 1 oz. (approx.). 
Dramma = 3-2 gr, 2 gr. (approx.). 

Weight for ostrich feathers and wool— 

Ratl = 512-8 gr. = 1 Ib. 2 ozs. (approx.). 

Weights for silver and silk— 

Ukia 30-67 gr. = 1 oz, (Troy) (approx.). 
Dramma -06 gr. 2 dwt. (Troy) (approx.). 
Charruba si . 24 grains (Troy). 

Weight for gold— 

Melkal = 4-6 gr. 3 dwt. (Troy). 
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APPENDIX II 


GLOSSARY OF LOCAL TERMS 


Note—tThe Italian spelling has been used, but where an Arabic 
or Berber form exists this is shown in brackets. 


Aila - oe .. family group. 
Ain .. +s - -+ Spring, source. 
Barracano (Barraquan) .. Arab cloak. 
Beladia (Baladiyah) .. town council. 
Beni : .s people, sons. 


Bir .. acs a +. well, cistern. 


Bu .. +. oe ++ prefix meaning site, place. 

Buha (Bokha) se +. date spirit. 

Cabila (Qabilah) .. tribe. 

Cadi (Qadi) os +. judge. 

Gasr (Qasr) oe +. Castle, house. 

Gebel as . ++ mountain. 

Gefara ais os .. fertile region without wells. 

Ghanem .. ee -» flocks, herds. 

Gibli o* on ++ south-east wind, 

Hamada .. . +» rocky desert. 

Hamra a oe +. ed. 

Kaid (Qaid) es .. head, 

Lahmi os oe -» tribal subdivisions. 

Leghbi (Laqbi)  .. .. Wine made from date-palm. 

Manteca .. es «+ native butter. 

Marsa ee a -» port, harbour, cove, roadstead. 

Mudir “s am .. Native governor of a district. 

Naib os <a .. second in command in a religious or 
legal confraternity. 

Nezle os ve .. small groups of nomads. 

Rabha os <e +. market tax. 

Ramlah_ .. an +. sand. 

Ras .. . +» promontory, cape. 

Sciara (Shari) ae .- broad street, high road, 

Sebcha (Sebkhah) .. salt marsh. 

Serir (Saghir) x .. stony desert, lit. small. 

Shadduf .. ++ Water bucket made of skin. 

Sidi . «. .. before a name indicates the tomb of 
a marabut or holy man. 

Suani (Swani) *: -. garden. 

Suk (Suq) .. a -» market. 

Ulema .- os -- doctors of religion or law. 

Zavia (Zawiya) .. .. college, monastery, convent, 
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APPENDIX II 


AERODROMES IN LIBYA 


Apollonia. El Giof (Cufra). Murzuch 

Barce (Merg). Gat. Nalut. 

Bardia Ghemines. Sebha. 

Bengasi. Gialo. Sirte. 

Benina Giarabub. Tobruch, 

Castel Benito. Homs, Tripoli (Mellaha). 
Derna. Hon. Zuara. 

El Adem, Misurata Marina. 


Castel Benito is well situated for attacks on Malta and on 

shipping passing through the channel between Malta and Libya. 

Benina is well placed for long-range offensive action by Italian 

Adem provides for the local defence of Tobruch 

S on ships passing between the coast and Crete. 

It could also provide an advanced ground organization for 
bombers operating from Benina, 


LANDING GROUNDS IN LIBYA 


The nature of the ground surface generally, permits of landings 
being made almost anywhere throughout the colony. Landing 
grounds could be prepared with very little trouble wherever 
required and it is certain that a large number exist. The more 
important are given :— 

Abiar bu Sfera. el Gheddahia. Serdeles. 
Amseat (Capuzzo el Giosc. Sidi Azeiz. 
Redoubt). Giof el Mataar. Sinauen. 
Agheila. el Hania. Slonta. 
Azizia. el Haseiat. Soena, 
Beni Ulid Mechili. Soluch, 
Bir el Ganem, El Menastir. Sorman. 
Bir Hacheim. Mizda es Sultan, 
Bir Tala. Nofilia. Tagrifet. 
Brach. Oweinat. Tagiura. 
Buerat el Hsun. Ras Lanuf. Tolmeta. 
Cirene. Regima. Ubari. 
Derg. Saf Saf. Uadi Scemmas. 
el Ergh. es Sahabi. Zavia. 
Faidia. Saunny. Zella, 
Gasr Cambut Scegga. Ziliten. 
Gasr Garabulli. Sceuiech. 
Gadames. Sciueref, 


SEAPLANE STATIONS 


Derna (civilian). Tobruch (military). 


SEAPLANE ANCHORAGES 
Tripoli. Bengasi, 
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APPENDIX III 
AERODROMES IN LIBYA 


Apollonia. El Giof (Cufra) Murzuch. 

Barce (Merg). Gadames. Nalut 

Bardia. Gat Sebha. 

Bengasi. Gialo Sirte. 

Benina Giarabub. Tobruch. 

Castel Benito. Homs. Tripoli (Mellaha), 
Derna. Hon Zuara. 

El Adem, Misurata Marina. 


Castel Benito is well situated for attacks on Malta and on 
shipping passing through the channel between Malta and Libya. 

Benina is well placed for long-range offensive action by Italian 
bombers. El Adem provides for the local defence of Tobruch 
and for attacks on ships passing between the coast and Crete. 
It could also provide an advanced ground organization for 
bombers operating from Benina. 


LANDING GROUNDS IN LIBYA 
The nature of the ground surface generally, permits of landings 
being made almost anywhere throughout the colony. Landing 
grounds could be prepared with vw little trouble wherever 
required and it is certain that a large number exist. The more 
important are given 
Agheila El 
Agedabia. El] Gheddahia. Sidi Azeiz 
Ain el Ghezaia. El Gheria Sidi Ahmed el 
El 
El 


Gezira Serdeles. 
ce 


Amseat (Ridotta Giosc Magrum, 
Capuzzo). Hania Socna. 

Arae Philaenorum Haseiat Soluch 

Bardia. Menastir. Sorman 

Beni Ulid El Uotia Tagrifet 

Bir Aisilan Es Sultan Tagiura 

Bir Dufan. Gasr bu Hadi Tarhuna 

Bir ed Dacar. Gasr es Sahabi Tanorga. 

Bir el Ghnem Gasr Garabulli Tegerhi 

Bir el Geddafia (Castelverde) Tolemaide. 

Bir el Mesuta Gafrun Uadi el Merdum 

Bir el Uaar. Gialo (El Ergh) (Merduma). 

Brach Got Bersis, Uadi Saaba 

Brach (north) Got es Sultan. Uadi Tamet. 

Buerat el Hsun Marada Uadi Zarzur. 

Bu Ngem. Marana. Uan el Chebir. 

Bzema. Martuba. Uan el Namno 

Cisterna (Saf Saf). Mechili Ubair. 

E] Abiar. Mizda. Uenzerich. 
Ahmar. Murzuch. Umm el Araneb. 
Asabaa (Goor Nofilia Zella 

Garian). Rebiana. Zliten. 

El Avenat. Scegga. Zuila 

El Gaf el Garbi. Scemech. 

E] Garat. Sedada. 
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In addition to the above the Italians have prepared a line of 
eight landing grounds between Gialo and Cu The co-ordinates 
of six of these are known, and are given below 


Ground No. ey ° v. Long. 21 

Ground No. Lat Y. Long. 21° 

Ground No Lat ‘N. Long. 2 

Ground No. | 1 Lat. 26°13’N. Long. 2 

Maezil) 
Ground No. + Lat. 25°05’N. Long 
Ground No. § + Lat. 24°39’N. Long 
There are also three landing grounds near the coastal road 
between Tobruch and Amseat 


SEAPLANE STATIONS 


Menelao Bay Tobruch (military) 
Misurata Tripoli 


SEAPLANE ANCHORAGES 
Bengasi Zuara. 
Homs Derna. 


(B40/202) (C37953) 800 7/40 
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Hills between Derna and Cirene. 








Road leading west from Derna. 


(C 22598) 
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Bed of a Salt-pan. 


Will carry M.T., but very soon cuts up 





Road: Tobruch-Derna. 
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The Red Hamada (Hamada el Hamra) near Gadames. 
(See page 125.) 
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INDEX OF PLACE NAMES 


Note.—The number of the page containing a description of the 
place is shown in heavy type. The figures shown in brackets 
refer to the General Map of Libya in the end pocket. 
locations of certain places not yet inserted in the General Magia are 
still required. 


A. 

Page 
Aamer (Es Sam, Ras) (a vii) .. A - rE i, 
Abd Rabbah, Uadi “s as Ie sib s6 as 97 
Aberguisc, Uadi + “ ee aa A sn aoe 
Abiar bu Sfera (a vii) .. ie es os * ant 1G 
Abu Naim (c vi) on o. a a 55 ate es 
Agar, Uadi (b v) ne — sie ve so “2 85 
Agedabia (b vii). . if - 43 
Agelat (aiii) .. BP ae % 114, 119, 141, 147 
Ageram, Uadi(b ix) .. - ioe : .. 40 
Agheila (b vi) .. ra % % Ss es -. 4 
Agir, Ras (a ii) .. he ets x be ae inn ae 
‘Ain el Gazala (a viii). . = me of 117, 124, 162 
Ain Jebana ite a oe ia ta te sav SOR 
Ain Messa (a vii) ss me ir J - ae 86 
Ain Sidi Mohamed (c vii) os ve ae ° « 7 
Ain Zaggut (c vi) AG = Sa =e aa ah 78 
Ain Zara (a iii) .. 5 ate af * 93, 102, 142 
Alexandria oe “. an 3, 37, ‘31, 96, 101, 18S 146 
Alghar (ci). > ok = c 12 
Amelio .. . .- oe se oe we .. he 
Amrus_ .. «s oe Bi ae =e 93 
Amseat (bix) .. % o & 40, 48, 96, 162, 9s 
Aozon (g v) . we as ee at 
Apollonia (a vii) : “e a os we +s a5 
Aquaba el Kebira (b ix) we a 127 
Augila (cvii) .. vin e , 70, 71, 72, ‘128, i62, 175 
Azizia (a iii) Bn a. : 46 


Baghirmi eae Sa isch Sas Soy p ky Oe 
Baracca ‘ we ai a as «. 41 
Barca el Hamra (b vii) ae ae oa ae 91, 133 
Barce (a vii)... - ox ae ota 46 
Bardia (bix) .. er os oe a 48, 125, 147, 175 
Beda Fomm (b vii) is ae Sr ea «» 145 
Beda Littoria (a vii) 

Beidha 

Bei el Chaib, Uadi (b iv) 

Belaschar, Plain of . 

Belfarais, Uadi .. 

Belgadir, Uadi .. 

Bengasi (a vii) .. 

Benina (a vii) 

Beni Ulid (b iii/iv) a we i + .. 
Berca (a vii) .. o o. 49, 51, 52, 53, 132, 141, 142 





Bersis, Lake of (a vil) . 
Bey, Uadi B 
Bir Belamed (b vii) 


Bir Ben Gania (b vii) .. 


Bir Buttafal (c vii) 
Bir el Chregi 

Bir Circa : 

Bir Dufan (b iv) 

Bir el Gaf (c iv) 

Bir Ganem (a iii) *. 
Bir al Gheddafia (b iv).. 
Bir el Ghelania (c iv) 
Bir el Ghorem 

Bir Hacheim (b viii) 
Bir el Morr (c ii) 

Bir Natrun 

Bir et Tar (c iv) 

Bir Tala .. 3 
Bir Tarfaui (c ix) 
Bir et Tmimi (a viii) 
Bir el Uaer (b iii) 
Bir Zerbi (c ix) . 

Bir Zighen (d iv), 
Bivio Gheran (Junc tion) 
Bivio Luasi 

Bomba, Gulf of ‘a vi 
Brach (d iv) 

Briga 

Bu Agila 

Bueb, Bay of (b vii) 
Buema (e viii) .. 
Buerat el Hsun (b iv): 
Bu Etla (c vii) - 

Bu Gheilan (a iii) 
Bu Hadi (b v) 

Bu Isa (a iii) 

Bu Kemmase (a ii) 
Buma (e viii) 

Bu Mariam (a vii) 
Bu Meliana 

Bu Ngem (b iv) 

Bu Salama (c ix) 
Busceifa 

Buzeian (a iii) 

Bu Zeriba 

Bzema (e viii) 


Caam, Uadi (a iv) 
Capuzzo, Fort (b ix) 
Carcura (b vi/vii) 
Carcura, Ras 
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71, 76 
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: 92, 141, 142 
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'39, 124, 125, 127, 129 
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120 
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+. 122 
61, 131 
-. 58 


126, 162, a 


2, 121, 122, 1a 


e. 7 
‘60, 61, 62, 130 


116, 128 
48, 49 
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Page 

Castel Benito (a iii) ar 5 

Cave es . wee oe we ve ry 50, 142 

Chad, Lake = “ .. * se ip sin 37 
aulan (a viii). . st te aa <> Sa 65 
ebrit, Ain oe ars .. .. oe pt % 11 

Chorm Ifrisc 126, 128, 129 

Cirene (a vii) 

Coefia 

Coltano 

Constantinople - ** ° oe -. 1,2, 23,36 

Cufra (e viii) e re ve “a ae Bg 60 

Cussabat (a iv) .. : ae we as “s 63 


Dahar Bu Rueigh (b viii) 
Dahar el Abiad (b vii) .. 
Dahra a 
Defana 


Il 
91 
107 
31 


Dehibat (a ii) 
Derg (b ii) 
Derna (a viii . a6 "F . 
Derna, Uadi (see town plan Derna, facing p. 64) 
Driana (a vii). ae = oa 

Due Palme 

Dwar el Hasra .. 


“128, 129, 


Edri (di iii) 
henn . 5 
Egheri, Valleys of (e ii) 
Aamara (c ix) 
2] Abiar (a vii).. 
Adem (b viii) 
Atrun, Uadi 
Auadel 


‘aregh, Uadi (e v) .. 
taiah (a viii) 
Garib (a vii) .. 


El Garigh, Lake of 
Gezira (e vii) e 
heddahia (biv) .. 3 = 
Ghelaa *, Bee oe ; 
El Gheria esc Scerghia iG iii) .. :. 12, 88, 125, 126 
El Giof (e viii) . 13, 60, 61, 62, 131, 162 
ira ae .. 142 
Suarscia (a/b vii) a4 "132, 142, 158 
Ethad, Uadi.. : ee . 129 





El Hammam 
El Hania (a vii). . 
El Haseiat (b vii) 
El Hassa (a ii) .. 
El Haueri (e viii) 
El Lebba (c vii) “1 
El Machbez, Ras (a ii) . . 
El] Maia .. =a 
El Mangub (a iii) o os oe ais 
El Meheta, Ras (a viii) . .. o. + -. 124 
Menastir * - .. ee os oe 175/A 
Merg (see Barc {a vii) 
Milh, Ras (b ix) we ee “3 - os 120, 125 
Misciasta .e oe .. - oe +e +. 141 
El Msen, Ras .. as . +. . oe .. 76 
Elnet er Ramla o* .. as .. .. +. 124 
El Ramleh = Le Se on cd a 39, 40 
Sharbi, Uadi a os o- on .- es 110 
Tuebia ** oe os . .. ee -» 141 
El Uberat . ar “- ee o° we 94/A 
El Uotia (a ii) .. .s . oe oe oe 102, 114 
Ras +. os . o .. oo - 109 
E ghia (b vii) o . es +. +. «. 142 
En Zgila ° +s we oe . on +. 141 
Er Regima (a vii). ri bs sg Me 56, 142 
Ertehma ar +e .- *. -- .. -» 131 
Ertim, Uadi a. es ae oe -- 129 
Esc Sciuerla Benetha, Islands ‘of os o* os «. 124 
Es Sabria (ai) .. +e o. - os - as 141 
habi (b vii) + . o. oe e 162, 175 
m, Ras (Aamer) (a vii) | ae os ne 31, 124 
Itan (bv) . %; e. a +. 27, 145, 175 
wg (e viii) .. .- oo o. are os 61, 62 
. 60 


Et Tallab (e viii) +. o. +. « as 61, 131 
Et Tin, Ras (a viii) .-. oe .. os es e+ 124 

t Tleilib (e viii) or .. “ es +. 2» Ol 
Ez Zurgh (e viii) ar oe . os .. ee 61 


t, Uadi (c iv) ae a es oe as «. 129 
aidia (a vii) .. on .- 31, 32, 46, 59, 143, 162, 175 
Farey, Uadi (b vi) ee . o. +. 129 
Fezzan (d iii/iv) = -. 3,5, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 35, 39, 
58, 77, 83, 89, 101, 109, 121, 
126, 127, 129, 131, 133, 5 

140, 159. 
Fornaci .. +. +» 98, 101, 102, 141, 142, 147 
Fras, Uadi ‘ as °- . . os co ATE 
Fuatir(aiv)  .. ae es cg es *s nos, ES 
Fuehat .. +. . ee « os -. 50,55, 142 
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